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A VAGABOND CRCESUS 


CHAPTER ONE 


SOLITARY man was walking up the hill slowly and 
A with back slightly bent. Pausing from time to time, 
he took deep breaths of the fragrant air of the woods, and 
urning round towards the valley, allowed his gaze to wander 
over the landscape. 
Deep below flowed the rapid stream of the Danube; the 
vater was yellow with mud washed down by the recent 
rains. Rafts heavily laden with timber were floating down- 
btream, steered by the muscular arms of Austrian farmers, 
towards the Danube Canal. Far to the east stretched the 
farchfeld, on which bloody battles were once fought and 
vhere Napoleon Buonaparte, the world-conquering little 
corsican, was defeated. Aeroplanes arriving from every 
juarter, and outward bound in every direction, were approach- 
fing or coming from the historic spot. 
The windows of Vienna reflected the deep red glow of the 
unset ; the haze spun a fine mysterious veil over the towers 
and roofs of the venerable city of the Habsburgs. To the 
south, behind the mist, lay the ring of green hills, and high 
above them the Rax, the Schneeberg and the deep colours of the 
nearest Alpine spurs, the splendid Wiener Wald with its 
vineyards, fields, and shady trees. 
A paddle-steamer was making its way panting against the 
aves of the adverse current. A train was crossing the 
northern railway bridge and hastening towards the town. 
The notes of a guitar disturbed the wanderer from his 
contemplation. A party of young people with gay and care- 
free faces were coming down the hill singing old Viennese 
melodies in clear tones. 
_ Asslim dark girl was plucking at the strings of a mandolin 
and singing with her mouth wide open and disclosing two 
rows of splendid teeth; her dark brown eyes beneath the 
‘long silky lashes flashed a roguish glance at the stranger. 
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‘‘Look down, oh Lord, from up on high 
Upon thy children’s glee, 
To see it in this joyful town, 
Thou, too, wilt joyful be. 
Boys and girls and folk galore, 
The whole of Vienna as of yore, 
Live merrily without a care 
To-day, to-morrow, all the year.”’ 


‘‘What are you giving the gentleman the glad eye for ?”’ 

A lean effete-looking youth poked the girl in the ribs with 
his fist. His hair was brushed straight back and was plastered 
down with grease. His eyes were deep sunk and encircled 
with dark rings. 

“I suppose I may look at him. What are you pushing me 
for? You’re hurting me.” 

“Let Cilli alone, Vickerl !”’ shouted a long-legged youngster 
in a threatening tone. 

The youth addressed as Vickerl jostled aggressively into 
the wanderer, who was leaning against the fence. 

The blood left the man’s face, which went white despite 
his deeply tanned skin. He roughly seized the brawling lad ; 
neck-tie and silk shirt tore in his grip. With his other hand 
he caught hold of the lad’s threatening fist in a grip which 
caused him to wince with pain and give way at the knees. 

The other two lads rushed up, but the girl threw herself 
between ; scarlet in the face, she called out: 

“Get back. Do you want to fight three against one? You 
cowards !”’ 

Her eyes sparkled with anger as she stretched out her 
arms as though to shield the stranger, who let go his hold 
of the youth. 

“Thank you, my dear.’’ He spoke quietly, and the colour 
had returned to the brown checks and the lofty forehead. 
A contemptuous smile flitted over his features, and clearly 
showed his confidence that he could have worsted all the 
three together. 

“You must excuse Vickerl, sir; he is terribly hot-tempered 
and jealous: though he has noright to be.”” She added the last 
words as though to defend herself against an unjust suspicion. 

“You had better stop with him altogether,” one of the 
youths called out angrily. They pulled away their comrade 
who was gasping with impotent rage, and went off with him 
down the steep path. 

The girl was turning away with head thrown back when 
Vickerl’s mocking voice was heard from below: 
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‘You'd better marry the old fellow right away. He may 

have money. That’s what you’re keen on.” 

‘You must not quarrel with your friends on my account.” 

She made no reply. Her name was called from below: 

“Cilli, Cilli!”’ 

Seized by a sudden impulse, she ran down the path. 

_ Ignaz Girtler turned to look at the view. The setting sun 
‘was dazzling. Soon its course would be ended. A deep sigh 
shook the man’s breast. He breathed heavily and dug his 
teeth into his lower lip. 

‘‘That’s how they all run away from me. As if I had the 
plague. This child, too, who is certainly of good family, 
only allowed herself to be seduced by a momentary feeling 
into showing sympathy. To hell with the lot of them!” 

‘“‘And what is the gentleman swearing for ?”’ 

She was there again, standing behind him; he had not 
‘heard her return, and felt ashamed of his words. 

“IT thought you were with your friends.”’ 
“T only went to fetch my mandolin ; George had taken it.”’ 
She came beside him and looked down on to Vienna. 
‘I came back to you because I was in a rage. I really 
‘meant to go down to Kahlenbergerdorf, where my sister is 
waiting for me at the Landwehrmann inn.” 

“Why did you come back ? What put you in a rage ?”’ 

She hesitated with her answer and looked across to the 
Kahlenberg. A train of the cog-wheel railway was creeping 
up the slope like some ugly black caterpillar. The funnel of 
the locomotive belched forth thick clouds of smoke. The 
black swathes crept spitefully between the branches of the 
trees, bringing death to many a blossom which had pre- 
maturely unfolded itself to look upon the world. 

Dreamily Cilli turned her face towards the stranger ; there 

was a bitter expression round the fresh young mouth, whose 
‘deep red lips contrasted with the brightness of her cheeks. 

‘Why should those boys be so proud because their fathers 
were born rich? The nobility merely treat them with con- 
tempt.’’ She struck her small clenched fist angrily upon the 
instrument in her hand, so that the strings of the mandolin 
groaned and squeaked in protest against this rough handling. 

‘Just because my parents used to keep a fish stall on the 
Karmeliterplatz and only later got rich and moved to the 
‘Cottage’ district, I have only been allowed to talk and 
play with the other children as a favour.” 

Two tears showed in her eyes. The man beside her rasied 
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his hand as though to stroke her hair which shone golden- 
brown in the rays of the sun; but he checked himself half- 
way, and let his arm fall limply to his side. 

‘Don’t distress yourself, young lady, but be thankful that 
you have got parents who have made a well-lined nest for 

ou.” 

“Tf you had only heard what Ferdinand Dommeier said to 
me when I took my mandolin away from him.’ She dried 
her tears angrily. ‘‘I will never speak to the dirty cad again, 
whatever mother says. And I'll tell her this very evening 
what he said: ‘Run back to your protector up there,’ Ferdie 
shouted. ‘Run back to him. Even if he is wearing a well- 
cut suit he behaves like a pleb all the same ; just like your 
father at the Lichtenthal fair.’ ”’ 

Ignaz Giirtler’s hands gripped the post of the railing 
behind his back. Blood-red spots danced before his eyes, 
and there was a sound as of a sob in his breast which took 
his breath away. 

‘‘Pleb !”” The word scorched him like a flame, this word 
which had made him into a vagrant, which had driven him 
from his home in misery and disgrace, and had stifled every 
humane feeling in him. Pleb! Pleb! He had branded this 
word into his flesh with a red-hot iron, and had almost lost 
his left arm in consequence. He had wished to be reminded 
for the rest of his life that this hateful word had robbed 
him for all time of the light and warmth of the sun. Every 
morning when he awoke he turned back his sleeve in order 
to gaze at the ugly red semi-circular scar in which the four 
thick ornamented letters PLEB were still recognizable. 
When his body was covered with warm bath water the scar 
went purple, and drove the blood to his head. And the 
water of the douche, were it never so icy, could not cool 
his wrath. 

The dark girl was weeping quietly ; the tears ran down 
between her fingers and over her handkerchief. 

“As if the poor dear was not a man, too !’’ she said between 
her sobs. 

He removed his left hand from behind his back and laid 
it on the girl’s shoulder. 

“You are still very young, my child; do not distress 
yourself. You must not take silly boys’ talk to heart.” 

All was still on the hillside; the air was laden with the 
intoxicating perfume of the acacia blossoms; a titmouse 
was twittering gently in a tree almost in an anxjous tone ; 
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from the Nussberg came the call of an oriole; a cuckoo 
answered mockingly, as though wishing to play hide-and- 
eek. 

i Vienna seemed to be on fire; the windows facing west 
were glowing with flames; no smoke was visible above the 
conflagration, and the horns of the fire brigade were silent. 
The rays of the setting sun conveyed their glowing ardour 
to the window-panes. The warmth-giving day star hurried 
to make way for the cool of the evening; the day’s work 
was accomplished. The whispering breeze for the many 
thousandth time bore its message from the hills to the valley 
that black night was claiming its right, and approaching to 
occupy its accustomed place until it was once more compelled 
to make way. 

Ignaz Giirtler held out his clenched fist towards the town 
‘which was growing dark beneath the haze; his fingers 
stretched themselves out and grew bigger, they became huge 
like a ghostly hand and seemed to wish to clasp the town 
from above, to squeeze it and to throttle it; it seemed as 
if the golden weather-cock on the spire of St. Stephan’s were 
ruffling his feathers in a posture of defiance between the 
middle and index fingers of this gigantic shadow hand. 

Vienna was suddenly plunged into darkness, the fire was 
|extinguished, and a yellow sulphurous haze hung over the 
‘roofs. A sudden squall of wind, blowing down from the 
Hermannskogel, rudely awakened the slumbering tree-tops, 
jolted them out of their century-old dreams and inertia, 
played havoc among the blossoms, shook the white, rosy 
and pale green petals and stamens from the branches and 
chased them across field and forest, charging them with the 
mission of fertilizing the pistils that lovingly awaited them: 
a part of the never-ceasing cycle of the tireless universe. 

A further squall brought in its wake black thunder-clouds 
which chased one another and piled themselves up. A high 
wall of dust advanced with the wind. Sheet-lightning lit up 
the clouds above the Tiirkenschanz Park and cast a weird 
light over hills and trees and houses; distant thunder 
growled its bass amidst the shrieking of the storm and the 
singing and piping of the wind. 

The waters of the river and canal now shone clear. The 
two water-courses resembled two unequal fluttering ribbons. 
After a brief lull, a flash of forked lightning rent the sky, 
and bathed the roof-tops in a pale yellow glare, and amidst 
the crash of thunder a torrential rain began to fall, 
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Ignaz laid a protecting arm around the girl, whose teeth 
were chattering audibly with fear. 

“Don’t stand under a tree; that’s where the lightning 
strikes.”’ 

He led her down-hill; the ground was slippery ; streams 
of water were rushing down the path and filled Cilli’s little 
shoes. The peals of thunder sounded like gun-fire ; the girl 
again took fright, slipped on a sharp stone, uttered a cry of 
pain, and fell down. Ignaz quickly took off his coat, wrapped 
it round the half-unconscious girl, picked her up and carried 
her down the hill in his arms. Presently he noticed a vin- 
tager’s shelter, bore his burden across a low hedge which divided 
the vineyard from the path, and hurried to take refuge. 

Thunder, lightning and rain soon came to an end. Voices 
were heard from below. 

“Cilla! = Cilli!”’ 

The calls came nearer. Ignaz Giirtler wished to leave the 
shelter in the hillside, but the girl held him back. 

‘“‘Let those odious boys go on searching. Now the storm 
is over, they come to look for me; as long as it was raining, 
none of them bothered about me.” 

“You are wet through, little Fraulein Cilli. You must 
excuse my addressing you by your Christian name, but .. .” 

“‘Engelmiiller is my name.”’ 

“If I wanted to pay you a compliment, as I am sure many 
other people have done, I should say that the two last syllables 
are superfluous.” 

“May I ask what your name is? There is something 
foreign about your pronunciation; surely you are not an 
Austrian, or, at any rate, not a Viennese ?”’ 

He drew a deep breath through his nostrils, and breathed 
out violently through his mouth. 

“Frost, Ignaz Frost is my name; I am an Austrian and 
almost a Viennese, but I have lived abroad for many years. 
However, I can still speak Viennese.’’ He smiled painfully. 
“One never forgets that completely,’ he added. 

“It makes one feel quite cold to hear your name. Up 
there, before the storm came on, you had such a fierce look, 
it was enough to scare one.’’ She slipped out of the shelter 
and handed him his wet coat. 

“The gentleman will catch a fine cold,” she added looking 
up at him roguishly. “It won't do at all for the frost to 
catch cold.” She was delighted with her joke. 

The air was mild, and a keen earthy smell rose from the 
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ground. Raindrops were sparkling like diamonds on the 
peach-trees in the vineyards. The rosy petals of the peach- 
blossom lay dying on the muddy ground; those remaining 
on the trees looked sadly down upon their sisters. Only 
half an hour before they had been sitting happily side by 
side enjoying life; at night they had huddled together 
whispering, while they awaited the coming morn. en 
the sun crept up across there behind the Marchfeld, the 
butterflies, beetles, and bees visited the blossoms and told 
them of the world beyond, and were gladly given of their 
sweet juice; when the people worked beneath the trees in 
the vineyards, and in the intervals a loving couple would 
lean against a stem as they embraced, then the blossoms 
were happy and content and feared not even the cold night. 
But now cruel fate had intervened and torn their sisters 
away and killed them. 

‘You can’t put your coat on, Herr Frost, it is wet through. 
There is a path leading across to the Nussberg; let us go 
down that way.’ She pointed downwards with her finger. 

From above came repeated shouts of ‘‘Cilli, Cilli !’’ 

“Let them go on calling. I’ll have nothing more to do 
with them. It’s all over.”’ 

He followed her. He felt rather cold, though the air was 
mild. The sky had cleared for a short while, but night would 
no longer be denied. Darkness drew on from the north and 
chased the light away. 

Vienna put on her shimmering night-dress. Everywhere 
windows grew bright, and gas and electric light appeared in 
the streets. The bridges which crossed the river and canal 
adorned themselves like a coquettish woman with strings of 
pearls. The great wheel in the Prater displayed its slowly 
turning wreath of lights; the river bore off down-stream a 
steamer which looked ghost-like in its glowing whiteness. 
Strains of music—Schubert’s immortal melodies—floated 
across from the Bockkeller. 

‘Why are you so silent, Herr Frost ? Have I offended you 
with my silly joke about your name ?” 

A smile passed across his grave features. He reflected that 
he had given her an assumed name, and that he must con- 
ceal from her and from everybody in Vienna that his name 
was Girtler. Not a soul, not even his sisters, who lived down 
in Sievering, must know that he was still alive. He had 
called himself Frost because all within him had gone cold 
and icy when the warmth of life had been torn from his heart. 
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“No, Fraulein Engelmiiller, you have guessed wrong. It 
was something else which was making me thoughtful.” 

“Please call me Cilli, or if you prefer it, Fraulein Cilli. 
I hear the words Fraulein Engelmiiller so many times a day. 
Mother calls me Cacilie and my father calls me Cillerl, but 
only when mother isn’t listening.”’ 

Millions of small lights were shining in and around Vienna. 
The wide streets which led out of the town were lined with 
endless chains of glowing points which grew dim and dis- 
appeared in the distance. The sky above the centre of the 
town reluctantly grew red and rejoiced in an aeroplane 
which, like a bright glow-worm, crossed over the old town 
flying westward on its way from Aspang. 

“Didn’t you say that your sister was waiting for you at 
an inn ?”’ 

‘Yes, but Fanny will have gone home by now. She knows 
that I shall be all right.” 

‘‘May I accompany you home? My car is at the ‘Goldene 
Rose’ in Nussdorf.’’ 

One of Cilli’s shoes stuck in the mud and came off; she 
uttered a little cry. Despite her resistance, Ignaz Giirtler 
picked her up and carried her down-hill. The blood rushed 
furiously to his head. The warmth of the girl’s body whipped 
the red sap through his veins. 

Before they reached the narrow lane leading to the inn at 
Nussdorf, he set his sweet burden down and helped her to 
put on her wet shoes. 

A smart English two-scater racing car was standing in 
front of the ‘‘Goldene Rose’”’. 

‘‘There’s a little draper’s shop over there. Would you like 
to get yourself a pair of stockings, Fraulein Cilli ? It’s a horrid 
feeling to go about in wet stockings.”’ 

He walked across the square with her; the little bell over 
the shop door tinkled loudly. An old maid with a parchment- 
coloured face twisted her features into a caricature of a smile. 
A smell of cooking came through the open door of the living- 
room into the shop ; the odour of burnt onions mingled with 
that of rancid grease impregnated the whole place. Ignaz 
Giirtler re-opened the shop door which he had rashly shut 
on entering. 

“May I get them for you ?”’ 

“‘What are you thinking of, Herr Frost ?” 

“After all, it is my fault that you got soaked and that 
your shoes are nearly ruined.” 
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“Well, you may expiate your great fault by getting me 
one of those little handkerchiefs.” 

The dried-up old woman took from the shop window a 
fragrant wisp of cambric, surrounded with filigree-like lace. 

“That is genuine Valenciennes, Fraulein; it will be too 
dear for your uncle.” : 

‘‘Never mind, let my niece have it.” 

Cilli entered into the joke. 

“Oh, no, Uncle dear, you mustn’t spend so much money.” 

“Will you please tell me the price ?”’ 

“Tt costs twenty schillings, sir; what with the high duties, 
ou know, and the .. .”’ 

Giirtler wrapped the girl up to the neck in the soft camel- 
jair rug. 

‘Mustn’t let a nasty cold turn your little nose red.”’ 

The headlights projected their rays along the dark roads, 
earching the ground as they rushed forward; inquisitive 
midges and moths flew gaily into the bright shafts of light, 
and when they were not quick enough, got caught in the 
grille and paid for their interference with their lives. 

“Drive slowly round the Tiirkenschanz Park, Herr Frost, 
nd then to Weinhaus.”’ 

The car glided along smoothly and the engine was scarcely 
audible. 

“Tf you like, little Fraulein, [’ll take you a bit of a run. 
Have you got time ?” 

“Thank you; I have nothing special to do. We don’t 
ave supper till eight. Oh, lor’, if mother had heard that ! 
We have to say dinner.” 

They drove through century-old Grinzing and along the 
Jeserted roads. From the taverns they heard the clinking 
of glasses, the murmur of voices, music and singing. Loving 
couples, closely enlaced, wandered up the hilly lanes and were 
fost to view in the darkness of the night. 

The raindrops from the thunderstorm, driven before the 
iry of the wind, had knocked with their silver shells against 
the blossoms and buds. The little drops of dispersed water 

ere like gently whispering voices, saying: ‘“‘Up, up! Open 
he flood-gates of your fragrance, and announce to mankind 
hat spring commands them. Think of your duty, remember 

our mission which is renewed from year to year. Throw 
your spell over man and beast and let them not forget that 
the season of love is come again, when joy drives out black 
Care from every heart.”’ 7 : 
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The pink and white candles on the chestnut trees nodded, 
the laburnum raised its head, the acacias shook themselves, 
and the raspberry blossom tittered in the bushes. Speckled 
pinks bowed to the hyacinths opposite them, and told them 
in gentle tones of the profligacy of the beetles, and of the 
hateful mole who had nearly uprooted them. The dark purple 
clematis peered out from their buds, the violets spread 
themselves out, and the scent of the petunias was wafted 
through the garden railings. 

The smiling moon raised the silvery corners of her wide 
mouth and saucily winked an eye. 

Old vintagers sat before their doors in Sievering, and in 
Unter-Pétzleinsdorf a concertina was playing old melodies. 
Motor-cars with curtained windows went past driven by men 
with set faces. The stars of Heaven twinkled down at the 
earth in their countless thousands, and each single star was 
the soul of a living person; when it was extinguished the 
life of its earthly child came to an end. Shrouded behind 
light clouds lay millions of heavenly bodies looking down upon 
millions of mankind spending their livesin sorrow and misery, 

Two human beings, strangers to one another, and yet 
bound by invisible bonds, sat closely pressed together and 
submitting to the wonder-working spell of spring in the 
enchanted air of Vienna which only shows itself in extremes : 
bubbling over or silent. 

While the pretty Viennese maiden’s head was filled with 
melodious thoughts and her soul throbbing with joy, the 
man was torn by a turmoil of emotion like a stormy sea. 
The waves of his temperament ran high, and tore bloody 
fibres from his already bleeding heart. He held the steering- 
wheel in a tight grip. He was now quite sure of his way. 
Though his embittered soul was encompassed by night, he 
could not escape the magic of Vienna; with clenched teeth 
he struggled vainly against it. 

They passed through Weinhaus with its streets of expensive 
villas, but the pretentious buildings and tall ornamental 
railings round the scented gardens seemed a paltry thing in 
comparison with the gnome-like cottages squatting close 
beside the road. A shining fairy-like form, its robe studded 
with pearls, floated through their rooms giving forth light 
and warmth: my lady. Poetry, fairest daughter of past 
ages, visible only to the happy, who may look upon her 
with shining eyes. 

The maiden’s breast rose and fell. The vault of the May 
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ht was above her; a little seed from the magic power of 
ove fell into this quivering young heart, and Love, smiling 
nd rejoicing in his trick, stole across to the gloomy man 
side her. But hatred still encased his breast as with a coat 
mail, and prevented the entrance of the playful sower. 
“How fine life is, and what a lovely place our Vienna is !”’ 
‘She drew her hands from under the warm rug and stretched 
br arms upwards. ‘“‘I should like to embrace the whole 
brid,’’ she almost shouted with glee as the words gushed 
bm between her deep-red lips. And, despite her joy, two 
firs appeared in the corners of her eyes, hung like dewdrops 
Sher eyelashes and fell on to the rug. 
Hie glanced at her sideways. The car was passing the old 
imetery of Gersthof. In the bright starlight the weather- 
Iaten crosses and grave-stones looked on to the newly- 
outing grass, flowers and iron railings of the graves. Two 
eping willows, gigantic aspens, let their branches tremble 
atly in the night wind, and whispered to the dead of the 
xld’s events, told them of the misery of the pilgrims 
ough this earthly life, and lauded the care-free eternal 
jt of those who lay beneath the sod. 
3ats flitted noiselessly around, laughed as the pairing 
tinct made them meet, and rejoiced that the night was 
birs and that they were the lords of the darkness. 
“When one is young as you are, Fraulein Cilli, dark clouds 
er cast a shadow over one’s gaiety. Oh, to be young 
in, and to start life afresh !”’ 
1inner feeling urged her to lay her hand upon his shoulder ; 
looked at him questioningly, almost beseechingly ; and 
nas they passed the Observatory the light of the lamps 
} cast across his face, she saw that it, too, showed the traces 
ears, 
pBut you, too, are still young, Herr Frost ; a few silver 
rs on your temples are no sign of old age.” 
le made no reply. The young girl at his side gave him 
k a piece of his youth. He tried to withstand the rising 
tion of the moment. 
fI live close by here, at the corner of Sternwartstrasse and 
dgasse. Please stop here by Carl-Ludwig-Strasse.”’ 
fe lifted her from the car in his powerful arms and the 
slid to the pavement. A maidservant with a smart white 
on her fair head was passing by on the arm of a tramway- 
; She was almost lying across his uniform. 
Jash it, now Toni has seen me; she’s sure to go and 
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tell mother.” She giggled merrily. ‘‘Do you live out this 
way, too, Herr Frost ?”’ 

“No, Fraulein Cilli, I’m staying at the Hotel Imperial, but 
I may perhaps buy a little place in this part. It is nice and 
quiet here.” 

“‘That would be lovely, Herr Frost ; then I could often go 
for a drive with you.”’ She checked herself abruptly, realizing 
caer had committed a faux pas. He helped her out 

uickly. 
' “Don’t you like going for drives in your father’s car ?”’ 

She was glad that he had passed over her remark so 


tactfully. 
“I am never allowed to go alone, and never in the evening 
in any case, because then mother .. .” Again she broke 


off in the middle of a sentence. 

“You would be giving me a great pleasure if you would 
allow me to take you out again in a few days.” 

“Thank you.” She showed her joy at an unusual adventure 
by a chuckling girlish laugh, and clapped her hands like a 
little child. “If two o’clock on Monday should happen to 
suit you, my parents will be away at Liesing.”’ 

“At two o’clock on Monday.” 

“But just a wee bit further off, so that people don’t talk. 
Perhaps up by the corner of Ttirkenschanz-strasse.”’ 

‘“‘Aren’t you afraid of me? After all, you don’t know who 
Iam. Perhaps my name is not Frost at all !’’ 

‘Why should I be afraid of you? I am inclined to thinl 
that your name can hardly be Frost really ; it doesn’t sui 
you a bit.” 

He looked at her in alarm; had he given himself away : 

“T’ll be there punctually on Monday.” 

“So will I, Herr Frost; and now I will wish you goor 
night, and thank you very much.” 

“Not at all; it’s I who ought to thank you.” 

‘Well, happy dreams !’’ 

She hastened away along the pavement, turned round 
once more to wave her hand, and disappeared through an 
iron gate into a garden. 

Three times zealous policemen drew out their note-books 
moistened their pencils and wrote the foreign registratio 
number on the paper in a vigorous scrawl. 

At a speed of sixty miles an hour the carrushed through 
the mountain roads near the Western railway-line, turned 
aff into the St. Pélten road, followed the tram-lines as far as 
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1¢ Danube, passed Tulln and proceeded at a crazy speed 
rough St. Andr&a—Wéordern, Greifenstein, Kritzendorf, and 
losterneuburg to Kahlenbergerdorf; then at last Ignaz 
‘irtler moderated his speed and drove slowly through the 
own which was by now retiring to rest. 

The concierge, porters and liftboys bowed their heads 
bsequiously as the distinguished guest walked through the 
iall. <A pile of telegrams and letters was handed to him. 
he lift glided gently up to the second floor. 

Johann, the flaxen-haired servant, jumped up in alarm, 
itill looking half-asleep, and took his master’s raincoat, hat, 
etters and telegrams, and hurried to open the bedroom door. 

‘“‘Prepare a bath.’ Ignaz Girtler spoke in English. 

“All right, sir.’’ 

Ignaz Giirtler’s left forearm was bound with a broad 
bandage of black silk elastic as he stepped into his bath. He 
lay in the water with his hands folded behind his head, 
reflecting. Enticing images rose from the steaming bath: 
glimpses of the day’s experiences. The drive through the 
streets, lanes and squares, well known to him of old, conjured 
up remembrances of his childhood. How gladly he had 
breathed the fragrant spring air in the early morning in 
the quiet deserted lanes. The road-sweepers gave the avenues 
a clean appearance. Women were distributing newspapers 
with care-worn faces and the mark of hunger stamped on 
their haggard sleepy features. Bakers’ boys clattered along 
the granite sets of the pavement whistling, with their baskets 
full of fragrant rolls, and quarrelled with ill-humoured house- 
wives. Carts, heavily laden with vegetables, passed along on 
their way to the market. 

Going by Ottakring he had reached Dormbach, and had 
spent the whole day wandering through woods and meadows, 
breathing in the perfume of flowers and grass. Leaving his 
car at a small inn, he had gone for a solitary stroll by the 

aths and streams which he had once visited with the dear 
ittle Viennese girl, Kathi Mayr, full of the joy and desire 
of life, until . . . he shook the thought away violently. 

As he thought of Cilli, and the meeting with that pretty 
girl of plebeian origin, the recollection of the description 
‘‘pleb’’ entered his mind. Corroded letters shaped like 
horrible grimaces hung in the air everywhere, from the walls 
and ceiling, and spelt the word ‘“‘Pleb’”’. The grimaces, now 
contemptuous, now threatening, changed into laughter, and 
danced with distorted countenances before Ignaz Girtler’s 
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eyes. His arms leapt up from beneath his head and his 
hands tried to ward off the horrible spectres ; his bandage 
came off and the four letters in the blood-red scar stood out 
from his tanned skin and shrieked the word at him. With 
a cry of rage he thrust his arm into the water. 

And now the past came to life again and slid like an endless 
cinema film before his mind’s eye. The little girl, his acquain- 
tance of the evening, was forgotten. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ANT had taken up its quarters with the Girtlers 

and intended to make its permanent habitation 
with them; it felt at home with them and would not be 
driven away. 

Hungry mouths could not be stopped nor empty stomachs 
filled by the rosy past which they had spent quietly and 
contentedly in their idyllic woodland village. 

Fickle Fortune turned her back on this little group of 
people, after harshly giving them a violent shove into the 
arms of Care. 

Max and Therese Giirtler were faced with a hopeless struggle. 
Down they went, down the slippery path on which they, 
poor fools, had entered in Vienna, and were forced into utter 
misery: the man broken in body and spirit, having been, 
hitherto, a stranger to misfortune, the woman sick, while 
standing before the door and knocking imperiously stood the 
hateful skeleton. The sound of the hunger spectre’s fleshless 
knuckles echoed dully through the wretched habitation: an 
unwelcome guest, Care’s faithful companion. 

Farmers in their pride hate beggars: they know nothing 
of want and have never experienced the dull craving of the 
stomach, the cramp and pains of hunger. 

When the farmer leaves the country for the great city and 
falls upon evil days, he never sinks to becoming a beggar. 
He wants to work, and recognizes how unjust has been his 
conduct and his judgement, and how hard it often is to find 
work, that bringer of food and contentment, and to be able 
to banish care, need, hunger and misery from the home. 

The wheels of the chariot of destruction pass pitiless! 
over the poor man. The waves meet together over his head. 

Every farthing becomes important and must be made to: 
play its part in alleviating the most pressing ills. Work, work, 
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thou blessed bringer of food and contentment to the poorest 
of the poor! Thou comforter of the willing, whom life has 
not yet deprived of their last support ! 

Work alone could save the Girtlers from destruction, and 
all hands, large and small, weak and strong, were forced to 
find an occupation. 

It is easier for a day-labourer than for a countryman to 
find work and make money in a large town. There is nothing 
to suit the countryman ; he has no chance of employment, 
neither in a factory, so much detested by the country people, 
nor in other occupations. Therefore, Care did them one 
more ill turn, and drove its brethren, Hunger and Sickness, 
into the home and forced what remained of the Giirtlers’ 
yeoman pride out of their minds, bodies and spirit. Now the 
inexorable conqueror of the last feelings of pride and self- 
respect looked with a mocking smile from the windows of 
the destitute home. 

Ignaz at the age of twelve became assistant to Ernestine 
Kraus, 2 woman who distributed newspapers. She was a 
small deformed person who had a lazy giant of a husband 
and a swarm of stunted children to support. Hunchbacks 
are ill-natured. Their deformity makes them suspicious and 
unjust ; they always fancy that people are laughing at them. 

While deepest night still lay over Vienna in the cold winter 
mornings, Frau Kraus would knock hard at the Girtlers’ 
kitchen door. Sleepy heads would start up in alarm from 
the pillows. 

“It’s half-past four. Wake Ignaz !”’ 

Sleep from early evening until late morning in childhood 
keeps people healthy for a long time. It is an old saying 
whose truth has been recognized by science. Long sleep is 
children’s best nourishment. 

But the Giirtler children used to creep to bed late, never 
before ten o'clock. Ignaz’s bed was the sofa, on which people 
sat closely packed until bed-time, while the lad read or 
listened to the lamentations of his parents or of poor neigh- 
bours, and thus absorbed the poison of hunger into his 
young brain, and despite his tender years got to know all the 
misery of those who are outcast and disinherited of Fortune. 

The sofa was short and narrow, and it was impossible to 
stretch one’s legs. The tired child slept with knees drawn 
up, and his hot cheek and dream-bewildered head in his 
left hand. Restless but heavy sleep. Morpheus laid tables 
for him, loaded with the choicest dainties. Piles of cutlets, 
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wreaths of sausages, fluttering bands of Frankfurters and 
even fried chicken and potato salad; for the height of his 
enjoyment the dream figures added cakes and: buns, and 
apple pasty. Once they even provided him with a new suit, 
and knee-boots with lacquer toe-caps. Long after he was 
awake the next morning the lad continued this dream, went 
about with joyful eyes, forgot his lessons, mistook the second 
for the third floor while distributing papers in the Ferstel- 
gasse, and received a suitable lecture interlaced with abuse 
from the anti-Semitic town-councillor, Herr Bastian 
Pflunderer, who promised to give the ‘‘snuffling brat’”’ a box 
on the ears if he ever dared to leave a Jewish rag at his 
door again. 

As this scolding took place by the open door on the morning 
of Frau Agnes Pflunderer’s birthday, the odour of fresh 
baking assailed his nostrils. Everything that he might have 
said to defend himself against the reproaches was forgotten, 
as with curling lips and sniffing nose he ejaculated: ‘‘Ah, 
there’s a lovely smell here.”’ 

For days he kept repeating the details of his wonderful 
dream to his brothers, and he added some further dishes for 
his sisters’ benefit: gulasch, smoked meat, and tarts were 
invented as further improvements. 

While the children of the well-to-do still had some hours’ 
sleep before them under warm eiderdowns and on soft 
mattresses, Ignaz rose shivering with cold from the sofa. 
Drunk with sleep, often literally asleep, with half-closed 
eyes, he wandered through the empty streets. There were 
no motors in those days nor electric trams, and in the early 
morning there was nothing to be seen except the market 
carts. The lad was often awakened by the hard iron lamp- 
posts, or the not-much-softer telegraph-poles, and painfully 
made to realize that one cannot sleep in the streets with 
impunity. It was surprising that he did not get run over. 

As he stumbled along all alone in the early morning, 
childish wishes came to his mind. He had to pass Hohner’s 
furniture-removal business in the Klosterneuburger Strasse. 
The large roomy vans with their flapping awnings awakened 
in the lad the desire to own one. He would arrange his van 
as a bedroom. A bed consisting of a freshly-stuffed palliasse, 
soft bolsters, and thick blankets could be made just behind 
the driver’s box, and beside it would be a stove with a big 
coal-box ; then perhaps a sofa and a couple of chairs. He 
could cut some pictures out of the Interessante Blatt and the 
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Extrablatt, They would not need frames; they could easily 
be affixed to the canvas walls with paste. There must be a 
stove-pipe going round the van’s solid ceiling and up through 
the roof at the back where it would form a little chimney. 

It would be beautifully warm in the van. Ignaz also 
thought for a moment of having a wash-stand with a basin, 
but he soon discarded the idea. When he really got too dirty, 
he could always find time to visit one of the street fountains, 
of which there were still numbers in Vienna, and clean himself 
a little. Then he need not get up so early. Peper] Hohner 
would put the horses in at five o’clock and drive off to the 
first district, the Wollzeile, for the distribution of the Neue 
Freie Presse. There Peperl would have to fetch one hundred 
and sixty-eight copies of the morning edition and throw 
them into the van, and then off they would go through the 
town and out by the Schottentor to the Maximiliansplatz 
behind the votive church. Onlynowneed he get up and carry 
the papers from house to house. Lord, how the householders 
would rub their eyes when he went past with his van! He 
would not even walk from one house to the next. Not to 
be thought of ! What were Peperl and the van and the two 
Pinzgau horses there for ? When he had finished the deliveries 
in the Maximiliansplatz and the alleys leading out of it, his 
team would have to take him across to the Landesgericht- 
strasse, Liebiggasse, and Grillparzergasse. 

When all the papers were distributed, there would come 
the great moment when he put his little mug of coffee to 
warm on the stove. The stove was the most important thing 
of all! It should always have red cheeks! The van should 
take him right to his schoo] in the Wintergasse. No longer 
would he need to exhaust himself with his twenty minutes’ 
run from the Rathaus to the Brigittenau. He always had to 
run as fast as a trotting horse, and even then nearly always 
arrived too late and breathless, and received a few strokes 
of the ruler across the hand from the teacher, Herr Kappel- 
huber. Often when he was overcome with fatigue, the teacher 
unmercifully pulled him up by the ears, beat him and put a 
bad mark against his name in the book. He could not say 
that he distributed papers, did not get enough sleep and 
was trying in vain to keep awake. How he envied the other 
boys who were able to stay in bed till seven, or even half- 
past. He raged against fate and his parents and all the world, 
and there sprang up within him a feeling of hatred against 
all who were better off than he and his brothers and sisters 
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and parents. All his sisters and brothers, except Maxl, were 
still too small to work or earn money. His father and mother 
quarrelled all day long. The poor couple had a distracted 
look, and their finger-tips bled from the work they did at 
home. When Ignaz started off for his round in the early 
morning, his parents and their smaller children were already 
sitting round the large table trying to manipulate the sharp 
wire with which they made cheap toys. Maxl, who was 
studying, was the only one who was allowed to sleep till later. 

When Ignaz thought about his elder brother, he would 
shake his head. No, better get up at half-past four than 
have to study so many books. And then think of what 
Max] told them! A fresh teacher for every lesson ! No, thank 
you! Again he shook his head deprecatingly ; he had quite 
enough with Herr Kappelhuber, with his thick spectacles 
and his big reddish beard, and the ruler which made such 
painful red marks across his palm. Maxl was to be a doctor. 
That was fine. Ignaz laughed to himself. How he would 
annoy the teacher! He would always be ill, and would never 
need to go to school. Doctor Maxl would have to write a 
certificate each time to say that his brother had a cough or 
measles, or tonsilitis or a bad stomach-ache. But then came 
the terrible realization that he would have left school long 
before Maxl finished his studies. A pity. Well, perhaps 
another opportunity would present itself for making a fool 
of the teacher. 

Every winter morning some other dream would steal into 
the sleepy lad’s head, and these dreams helped him to get 
through his long round in the biting cold. If only he could 
get a mug of hot coffee to drink before he had to go out— 
but that was out of the question. The fire was not lighted 
until later in the morning, when dinner had to be cooked. 
The Giirtlers were so short of money that there was not a 
kreuzer to spare for wood or coal. 

“If only I could find a purse with a lot of money !’’ was 
Ignaz’s constant prayer. After all, there must be lots of 
people who lost their purses at night. What would he not 
do with it! First of all a warm overcoat and boots with 
lacquered tops, a fur-cap which came down over the ears, 
thick woollen gloves, and a reddish-brown flat boy’s muff 
with a black strap to go round the neck. And then a skate, 
yes, a Dutch one. But if there were a lot of money in the 
purse, he would buy two skates. Two are better than one: 
with one you always have to push yourself with the other 
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foot. Yes, and every morning he would get a large mug of 
coffee with whipped cream and eat rolls and buns with it. 
Mother, Emilie, and Rosa should have new shoes and winter 
cloaks, for they always felt the cold so much when they had 
to go and deliver the finished wares. He would order five 
hundredweight or perhaps a whole load of coke and coal, 
and procure lots of wood, so that the fire in the little kitchen 
should never be let out, and they could put an iron stove 
in the living-room. Food and warmth were the chief con- 
tents of his dreams. He never thought of playthings or of a 
visit to the Punch and Judy show. 

Would that some rich man or woman should come, and 
like the figures in the fairy-tales, empty a horn of plenty 
over him. But they would have to be very, very rich, and 
have as much money as, for example, Doleschal, the master 
tinsmith in the Jagerstrasse, who on Sunday mornings would 
have two helpings of sausage at the skittle alley and then go 
home and eat his dinner, at which he surely would eat two 
or three more helpings. What a rich man he must be! If 
someone like that were to come and say: “Come along, 
Nazl, we'll go along to Weiland’s and there you can have 
a good tuck-in, and I’ll stand you four pairs of sausages in 
gravy, and three rolls and a bottle of lemonade, and then 
after that we'll go for a drive in the Prater, and there you 
can have a swing or go on the merry-go-round as often as 
you like. We'll go to Preuscher’s Museum, too, and then 
we'll have a meal at the Eisvogel.”’ 

Four pairs of sausages! The boy’s eyes sparkled, cold 
and hunger were forgotten. 

Though the wealthy Doleschal did not come to him, yet 
one morning a good little fairy entered into Ignaz’s life, and 
made his existence more tolerable. Though herself one of 
the poorest, she had the celebrated Viennese kindness of 
heart and was full of goodness and song. 

The Essiggassel, a narrow passage about fifty yards long 
and without a pavement, a bit of old Vienna, connects the 
Backerstrasse with the Wollzeile. There is a single shop 
in this gloomy lane into which the sun’s rays never penetrate : 
a little popular café, a ‘“‘tschecherl’’ as it is known in the 
Viennese popular parlance. This place opened its doors as 
early as four o'clock; it catered for those employed in the 
newspaper district, market people, idlers and the shelterless. 
For six kreuzers one could have a large glass of first-rate 
coffee, and excellent cakes for five kreuzers. As soon as the 
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café opened its doors, it filled with people, and three waitresses 
had all they could do to serve the guests. 

One bitterly cold morning, Ignaz met a party of revellers 
returning from a ball, people whom wine and love had made 
happy, and who wished to embrace the whole world. They 
noticed the thin, frozen-looking lad. What was a child like 
that doing in the streets at such an early hour ? 

Ignaz hated the warmly-dressed people who never felt 
cold, and never had to leave their beds before dawn to go 
out and distribute newspapers on an empty stomach. A 
pretty fair-haired woman put a large bit of chocolate in his 
mouth as they were speaking to him, smiled at him kindly 
and stroked his cheek. He willingly answered their questions 
as he chewed the bitter-sweet substance, which he had only 
tasted once before in his life. 

“T have to go to the Wollzeile to the Nene Freie Presse ; 
I carry the papers round.”’ 

“Oh, a gentleman of the Press,’’ cried the blonde fairy’s 
companion. ‘‘A journalist! Tell me, Mr. Editor, how are 
our wretched Austrian politics getting on? Are our dear 
Hungarian brothers ever going to hold their saucy tongues, 
or shall we have to send the Czechs to sit on them ?”’ 

Ignaz shook his head ingenuously. 

“YT dunno. I never read the papers.” 

‘“‘That’s a pity, but if you’re going to the Wollzeile, don’t 
forget to give my compliments to Herr Schéps of the Tagblatt.”” 

“‘T don’t know him. He don’t take any papers from the 
Neue Freie Presse.” 

The boy kept looking at the silver piece in his hand as he 
walked along the Franz-Joseph Quay and up the Rotenturm- 
strasse. Was it really true ? Was he the owner of this silver 
coin? He considered himself to be rich, immeasurably rich. 
How his mother would stare! He could get half a hundred- 
weight of coke and there would still be three kreuzers over. 

As he went through the Essiggassel, a strong and enticing 
aroma of coffee assailed his nostrils. A baker’s boy trotted 
past and disappeared into the door of a coffee-house carrying 
a large basket of savoury freshly-made cakes. Ignaz at once for- 
got about the half-hundredweight of coke and his mother’s joy. 

The man who introduced the coffee bean to Vienna and 
opened the first coffee-house in the town little knew what a 
sin he was committing. For he was creating a place which: 
makes men forget their home, wife and children, and which 
diverts honest lads from the path of virtue, 
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‘Ignaz felt dizzy as he sat in the smoky room. Ali the 
tables were occupied. Unconscious fear held him back from 
joining the noisy men. Two distinguished-looking well- 
dressed women were sitting at a table in a corner. One of 
them had fair hair and he felt confidence in her. Perhaps 
all fair-haired women were as good as the lady he had met 
before. It was she who had induced the jocular gentleman 
to give him the silver coin. At the table, however, was no 
gentleman with loose silver, but only two poor creatures in 
their finery: poor girls off the streets who, tired and worn- 
out by their miserable life, were drinking a cup of coffee 
before going to bed to stretch out their weary limbs and 
pass the day in sleep. 

Ignaz sat down at their table shyly without asking per- 
mission. He was in a coffee-house for the first time in his 
life. The women liked the look of the pale lad with the 
large black eyes. They were good-natured, like all their kind, 
and were surprised to see a child in the town so early in the 
morning. Perhaps he, too, was an outcast, a step-child of 
Fortune. The fair-haired one, who was the less talkative of 
the two, gave her companion a nod and pointed at the new 
arrival. The other, a full-bosomed girl with refractory red 
hair, leaned across the table and said: 

‘“What are you doing here so early in the day ?” 

' “T deliver papers.” 

““What do you get for it ?” 

“Fifty kreuzers a day.” 

“And you have to be about so early ?”’ 

“Yes ; afternoons, too, for the evening edition.” 

“Every day ?”’ 

“Every day ‘cept Monday; then I can sleep till seven.” 
The lad’s eyes shone at the thought. 

Poldi, the waitress, came to the table. He was still practi- 
cally a child, weakly and underfed. She looked from the 
boy to the women. 

“What are you doing with the boy? Where did you rake 
him up ?”’ 

““Why, he came by himself.”’ These were the first words 
spoken by the fair-haired girl. She had a fine rich contralto 
voice. 

“‘What would you like ?”’ 

““A coffee, and how much are those topfentaschkerls ?’ 
Ignaz pointed at the crisp sugar-sprinkled cakes, 

“Six kreuzers,”’ 
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He considered. That would make eleven kreuzers with 
the coffee. No. He wanted to take ten home with him. 

“‘Then bring me two kaisersemmeln (rolls) with it.” 

Ignaz’s lucky star seemed to have risen, for he did not 
have to pay for his coffee either. The fair-haired and the 
red-haired girls produced the fifteen kreuzers. Yes, the cost 
of this orgy amounted to fifteen kreuzers, for the boy was 
ar able to dip the ardently-desired topfentaschkerl into his 
coffee. 

He devoured the rolls ravenously and the red-haired girl 
gave him the rest of the coffee as well. | 

*‘Just look in, if you’re passing again so early,’’ said Poldi 
Theimer, the little waitress: ‘‘there’ll always be a glass of 
coffee for you.” 

Never had the subscribers received their papers so early as 
that morning. Herr Reitzenstein, the banker, was astonished 
when he was handed his favourite paper and enabled to read 
the reports of the foreign money-markets at half-past six. 
He ordered the cook to give the paper-boy a sweet biscuit 
next morning. 

The boy was jubilant as he hastened towards the Brigit- 
tenau after delivering the last of hispapers. He kept feeling 
in his pocket to make sure that the silver twenty-bit was 
still there. Great was the joy of his sister, who was waiting 
for him in front of the school with a mug of coffee, when he 
told her she could eat the roll herself, and proudly produced 
the silver coin and handed it to her to give their mother. 

“Oh, that’s fine, Nazl,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘there isn’t a 
kreuzer in the house for a bit of bread, and the baker won’t 
give us any more tick.”’ 

The three smart cuts on the hand did not hurt, and the 
teacher was particularly infuriated at the obstinacy of the 
littlecad ; and when a smile flitted over the boy’s features, 
he hurried to his desk, opened his mark-book, and entered 
a three under the heading “‘moral conduct”’. 

Ignaz Giirtler would never again have entered the little 
café in the Essiggassel if Poldi had not happened to come 
outside one morning to report to the policeman on duty 
that a drunken man was being forcibly ejected. 

“Hullo, there you are again! Why haven’t you bin in 
here again ?” 

“T haven’t got no money.” He felt ashamed and dared not 
Jook her in the face. 

"You poor little chap!" There was a light in her large 
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eyes, and her heart bounded with a generous impulse. Though 
not much better off herself, she would gladly have over- 
whelmed the poor boy with money, kisses and kindness and 
banished his cares with hearty embraces. ‘‘You can always 
come to me, whenever you like. There'll always be a glass 
of coffee and a roll to spare for you.” 

She became his good fairy, his goddess. He sat quietly 
at the corner-table, slowly sipped his coffee and thoughtfully 
dipped the roll into it, thinking sadly as he did so of his 
brothers and sisters at home who had chicory water and 
stale bread for breakfast and often for dinner as well. Ques- 
tions arose in his mind as to why things at home went so 
badly and there was never enough money for parents and 
children to be able to enjoy a hearty meal once in a way. 
Why did some people have everything and others nothing ? 

He kept looking round for the two pretty girls whom he 
had met on his first visit. They did not come again. Fora 
long time he wanted to question Poldi, but never managed 
to get the words out when his benefactress came to his table. 
At last he summoned up courage to say: 

“TI say, Fraul’n Poldi, why don’t those pretty girls ever 
come, the ones who stood me the coffee and cakes ?”’ 

At first she did not know whom he meant, and then she 
remembered and looked at him maliciously. 

“‘Are you running after ’em already ? They’re two whores 
from the Postgassen.”’ 

He looked up at her in astonishment. He did not under- 
stand. ‘Whores, are they ? What’s that mean ?”’ 

Little was known of such people in the Brigittenau, and 
least of all by the Giirtler children. These products of the big 
city would have found little to earn among the big vegetable 
gardens. | 

‘All the better if you don’t know,” said Poldi, and went 
off to another table. 

His mother, too, looked embarrassed when Ignaz asked 
her the same question. 

When misery has a person in its grip it holds on to him 
pitilessly, and keeps heaping fresh sorrows on to its prey. 
| Ignaz crept out of the little café with bowed head ; outside 
he ran a short distance, and then squeezed himself into a 
doorway, leaned his head on his arm and wept bitterly. 

His good angel, Poldi, was lying in the general hospital ; 
she was said to be seriously ill and going to die. Gretl, the 
other waitress, had told him. The boy was crying, not because 
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of the coffee and the crisp rolls and sweet cakes which he 
would no longer have, but because of his friend and—though 
his twelve years knew it not—his beloved. Her kindness 
had won his heart. He carried his secret hidden in his breast. 

That morning Herr Reitzenstein swore at him, and other 
subscribers to the Neue Freie Presse, too, were angry because 
they received their paper so late. The lad crept slowly from 
house to house and from floor to floor, and threw the paper 
down outside the door after ringing the bell. He did not 
hear the curses of the impatient people who threatened to 
write to the distribution department ; it was all the same 
to him if householders threatened to box his ears when he 
did not wipe his dirty boots. 

Nazl was filled with a black depression ; the first great 
sorrow of his life stamped itself indelibly on his soul, and 
the sun, which had had so few rays to spare to lighten his 
childhood, was obscured. A simple girl, who had done him 
good without knowing him or asking for anything in return, 
was to die. Was that God’s justice and the infinite love of 
which the catechism teacher kept telling them at school ? 
Was it one of the afflictions which the Lord laid upon His 
children ? But what deadly sin had poor Poldi Theimer 
committed that she had to suffer like this? She had had 
no time for sinning. She had to get up at three o'clock in 
the morning, and then she had an hour’s walk from Neuler- 
chenfeld into the city. There she spent the whole day till 
seven o'clock in the evening serving customers, after which 
it took her an hour to clear up and settle her accounts. She 
never reached home before nine o’clock or half-past, and 
then got into bed dead-tired and went to sleep at once. 
She got no wages; she had to live and support her aged 
parents on the tips she received. Why was an unfortunate 
girl oe this specially chosen out to undergo God’s severest 
trials : 

Ignaz never put these questions to other people, but he 
wrestled with them in his own mind so far as his hazy under- 
standing allowed. 

Amidst universal rejoicing, spring had crossed the moun- 
tains and the Danube, and reached Vienna. The willow 
catkins thrust their little velvet paws out inquisitively from 
the green twigs. Everywhere the grass took on a fresher 
green, while leaves and flowers peeped modestly from their 


Every spring had been an event to the thoughtful lad, 
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but this year its glory was lost on him. He did not notice 
how the leaves grew nor how the lilac in the Beserlpark by 
the Franz-Joseph Quay burst into majestic bloom, filling the 
morning with its fragrance. He paid no attention to the 
sun’s gigantic disc which had so often aroused his enthusiasm. 
It no longer shone for him, for its radiance was extinguished 
for Poldi, too. 

Ignaz felt little joy when he heard the news that he need 
no longer distribute papers. Frau Kraus had been dismissed 
for misappropriating subscriptions. 

In the sixth block of the Vienna General Hospital in 
Professor Schréder’s section, ward four, an almost endless 
hall with windows reaching nearly to the ceiling, white walls 
and sober gas-brackets, the little waitress from the café 
in the Essiggassel lay among thirty-four patients suffering 
from tuberculosis of the lung and larynx; she looked pale 
and shrivelled, more like a child of twelve than a girl of 
eighteen. She was stricken with the white plague of the big 
towns which reaped a rich harvest in Vienna. 

Vienna, Vindobona, the town of the good winds! The 
granite paving-stones are ground to dust beneath men’s 
feet, horses’ hoofs and the wheels of the traffic. The dust, 
whirling in the air, bears the germs of the fearful disease 
into the hungry mouths of the very poorest, where the germs 
settle and have no difficulty in destroying the respiratory 
organs and consuming the larynx. 

Many thousands died of tuberculosis every year, and little 
was done to check it. In the Rathaus sat the councillors 
who had Vienna’s fortunes in their charge and did more to 
harm the beautiful town than it could stand. Vienna, sur- 
rounded as it is with the green slopes of the Wiener Wald, 
should be one of the healthiest large cities in the world. 
But the councillors in the Rathaus had moreimportant things 
to do than to listen to the doctors’ cries of warning and 
alarm. The council disputed about trifles and let hundreds 
of thousands of people waste away. In Parliament the 
various races and nationalities were at loggerheads with one 
another, while professional politicians fanned the flames of 
hatred, and combined with noble fools of ministers to bring 
about the ruin of the State. And here, too, among these 
diggers of Austria’s grave, the warning notes of scientists 
and humanitarians sounded unheard. 

They must just die; it was really the best thing for the 
very poor. Those who were condemned to death were allowed 
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to spend their last weeks between the clean sheets of the beds 
in the General Hospital, that mighty infirmary dating from 
the time of Emperor Joseph II, listening to the fearful 
coughing and death-rattles of the dying, until their own hour 
struck when the bearers came along with the hideous black 
bier, removed the rounded lid, and, to the accompaniment of 
coarse jests, threw on to it the corpse wrapped in a sheet ; 
they then conveyed their human burden, now released from 
its misery, through many courtyards to the dissecting-room. 
There eager young students were ready waiting to cut the 
body to pieces with their knives while it was still warm. 

Poldi looked on with horror in her fine dark eyes, which 
seemed to have doubled in size as a result of her suffering 
and the whiteness of her face, as day after day and night 
after night the bodies of the dead were carted out. Most of 
them died at night. After the horrible lung-shattering cough 
had brought up the last bit of lung, the poor weak heart 
gave out. A short gurgling rattle rolled over tongue and 
lips, bringing a few drops of blood on to the pale chin, and then 
the head fell to one side and with half-open eyes the sufferer 
passed over into the Beyond. 

They did not want to cross over into the other world with 
their eyes shut. They were not going to be deceived again, 
as they had been about this life. They had always been told 
stories of the wonders of the life to come; as children, they 
had listened credulously to the words of the reverend gentle- 
men at school and in church, and had often consoled them- 
selves with the idea that at any rate there was something 
good in store for them when they died. As they lay dying, 
they made convulsive efforts to keep their eyes open and 
their ears attentive, so as not to miss anything as they 
passed into Heaven. They wanted to see St. Peter with the 
keys of Heaven, God the Father, the angels and the Holy 
Mother of God, and to hear the celestial music of the angelic 
choir. Because of this, their faces during their last hours 
were not distorted despite their drooping chins. Indeed, 
their features had a happier look, which was not altered by 
the heaviness of their eyes. 

The poor child’s wounded throat was contracted by terrible 
fear. If only she need not die! No, no, she did not want to 
go to the everlasting darkness without first having seen a 
little of the light. Her childhood had been dreadful. Her 
father was a habitual drunkard, her mother a mere working 
animal, soured and embittered, with broken-down body and 
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running sores on her legs. Poldi had had to work since her 
earliest youth. Before she was four, she had to mother little 
Schani and carry him about. Her conscience would always 
be ‘burdened, so her bigoted Aunt Paula told her, because 
she had once let Schani drop, and he had in consequence 
developed curvature of the spine. There was nothing but 
work at home. Every year her mother gave birth to another 
child; she went on working until the day of the birth, and 
went out washing again five days after. Every year a child 
died and received a pauper burial. The crippled Schani was 
the only one to reach fourteen. 

“But why, why, your Reverence ?”’ she cried to the clergy- 
man who had come to visit her, uttered unctuous words of 
consolation, and reminded her that she must examine her 
conscience, repent of her sins and pray God for forgiveness. 

“But why, your Reverence? I haven’t got no sins; it 
isn’t my fault that Schani fell and got a crooked back. I 
was still very small and couldn’t hold him ; he was too heavy 
for me.” 

“Tt isn’t that, it is a question of the worldly sins which 
you have committed, contrary to God’s law and command- 
ments. I cannot give you absolution unless you repent and 
confess.”’ 

The sun’s rays shone through the tall window and wove a 
gold pattern over Poldi’s bed. A sunbeam stole up to her 
pillow and framed the young victim’s head with a halo. 
The poor little sufferer lay there looking like a holy picture. 

‘“‘Please, your Reverence, when you are at Mass, by the 
high altar, please, please, say a word to our Father and tell 
Him I’ve no sins at all, and will He please not let me die. 
Your Reverence, I’d like to confess, but really, I’ve not 
done nothing. When you tell our Father in Heaven, He will 
let me stay alive. I’ll always go to church; I can get away 
from the coffee-house for a few minutes at midday and run 
across to the old church in the Universitatsplatz. I'll give 
the Holy Mother of God a consecrated candle on account of 
Schani. Only so I mustn’t die; I won't, I won't!” 

The poor girl was delivered from her spiritual director by 
the doctor’s morning visit. | 

Ignaz stood in the doorway of the hospital ward one 
Sunday afternoon, holding an apple and a big bunch of 
oe The smell of carbolic and drugs made him feel sick. 

isitors were standing or sitting beside nearly every bed, 
and the patients in the others were staring with hollow eyes 
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and yearning expressions towards the door. But there were 
also a few who turned their faces away from the entrance. 
These were the poorest of all, who had nobody in the whole 
world to ask after them. They lay in their beds with set 
teeth, and even if their faces did not show it, they stifled 
their sobs, cursed Fate and longed for the end. 

“T want the Fraulein, I want Poldi Theimer,”’ Ignaz 
stammered in reply to the nurse’s kindly question. 

When he reached her bed, he failed to recognize her. Was 
that dear Poldi, who had always smiled at him so sweetly 
when she had placed the tall glass of coffee in front of him 
and secretly given him cakes and buns and rolls ? 

““My goodness, it’s the paper-boy, it’s Nazl!’’ 

She also had failed to recognize him at first. 

She began to sob as he handed her the flowers. He did 
not know why he did it, but an inner voice must have bidden 
him. With the words, ‘“‘God bless you, Fraul’n Poldi,’”’ he 
leaned over the bed and kissed her fevered lips. Tears rushed 
to his eyes, he sobbed and let his head fall beside hers on the 
pillow. He wished to say something more, but his teeth 
were set -hard until he nearly choked, and he could only kiss 
her cheek repeatedly. At last he gasped : “‘But, good heavens, 
Fraul’n Poldi, how bad you look. I hardly knew you again.” 

Her white emaciated fingers twitched on the blanket, and 
she tried to stifle the sobs which rose to her throat. 

“‘His Reverence has said that I must die.”’ 

She uttered the words like a cry of fear, seized his hands 
and gazed at his face through her tears. 

‘Do, please, go to the church and pray our Father that 
I don’t need to die, for I have no sins.” 

Her fingers sought for the pinks which were giving out 
a sweet and overpowering perfume. 

“They do smell good. Where did you get all the money 
from ?” 

“I had them given me. You know there are lots of gardens 
near us in the Brigittenau,” he lied. She must not know 
that he had climbed over the Stummerers’ fence in the dark 
and plundered their bed of pinks. He had left the flowers in 
the bushes by the Hofplanke, and spent the whole Sunday 
motning in fear that someone might discover his theft. The 
apple he had bought for two kreuzers. 

“And you’ve brought me such a lovely red-cheeked apple, 
too.” She smelt it. ‘Was that given you, too?” 
- Again his speech was stifled by emotion. ‘‘Dear God in 
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Heaven,’”’ he prayed silently, ‘“‘don’t let her die. She has 
been so good to me.”’ 

“I am so glad that you have come. Mother’s been here, 
but the hospital smell made her feel bad. You know she’s 
again . . . well, she’s going to have another baby. I 
believe it’s the eighth month already. Let’s hope God will 
take the little one back to Him at once.” 

The boy did not get up until thelast visitors had left,the ward. 

“‘Good-bye, Nazl.”’ 

“Good-bye, Fraul’n Poldi, I’ll come again next Sunday, if 
you like.”’ 

“Yes, come. I’ll be expecting you. Aren’t you going to 
give me a kiss ?”’ 

He bent down and she placed her hot emaciated arm 
round his neck. 

“Don’t forget. Come again on Sunday. I’ll be waiting for 

ou.”’ 

But she did not wait. When he entered the ward a week 
later, the nurse met him. 

“Whom have you come to see ?” 

“Why, Fraulein Theimer, Poldi.” 

She pushed him gently towards the door. 

“She isn’t here any longer.”’ 

He looked at her questioningly. “‘Is she in another ward ?”’ 

““Who are you?” asked the stout good-natured woman. 
“‘Are you a relation, a cousin of hers, perhaps ?”’ 

“Oh, no, I’m her friend.” 

“You'll never see little Poldi again. She was buried on 
Friday.” 

He stared at her speechlessly, and then dropped the little 
packet containing a piece of apple pasty which he had brought 
for Poldi, and ran away as though the Furies were chasing 
him. He fled through the crowded courts of the hospital, 
crossed the Alserstrasse, rushed in through the doors of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, ran to a side-altar, and fell on 
his knees exhausted before the figure of the Virgin. He was 
sobbing half-aloud. Then he raised his folded hands and 
cast reproaches at the holy figure. 

“‘Why have you let her die? I prayed so hard to you last 
sunday after I left her. Why didn’t you hear my prayer ? 
Every time I went to bed, all through the week, I said three 
Aves. You might have let her live: such a good girl as Poldi 
was. I’ll never say that you are our good Mother in Heaven, 
now that you’ve let Poldi die. I’ll never go to church again.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


| Eee years Ignaz Giirtler suffered from this early 
sorrow which had befallen him. Poldi Theimer’s 
picture became idealized in his memory, and he took an 
oath that when he became rich he would set up a white 
marble tombstone on his dead friend’s grave. 

Twenty years later, the administration of the central 
cemetery received an inquiry as to the position of the grave 
of Leopoldine Theimer who died in the General Hospital on 
March 14th, 1895. After a long search they were obliged to 
inform the inquirer, Mr. Ignaz Frost, of Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia, that the deceased had received a pau 
burial in a common grave, and that it would be a very difficult 
matter to find the coffin. 

A year later a white column of shining marble was erected 
on the site of the common grave. A weeping angel knelt 
before it and caused the passers-by to tarry. A marble 
tablet which lay across the grave bore the following inscrip- 
tion, which puzzled many a visitor to the cemetery : 


I died young, 
Slain by misery. 

If so pitiless remain the world, 

Upon the Judgement Day 

The tomb will I not desert. 

POLDI THEIMER, 

Dizp MARCH I4TH, 1895. 

Never forgotten by her paper-boy 


CHAPTER FOUR 


oes Giirtlers’ position improved. The laundry did 
not yield a large profit, but it was enough to support 
the family, and to enable the father to send Ignaz to the 
high school. This was not to the lad’s liking. He had come 
to hate teachers, and driven by an impulse of opposition, 
he played truant and forged notes of explanation. He was 
clever enough to keep this up for two years, after which his 
deceit was discovered and he was expelled. As his: mother 
beat the silent boy, he looked at her so sadly and so fixedly 
without a tear or a complaint and without trying to escape, 
that she felt ashamed and left off. 

In Jarosch’'s barber’s shop the work was generally slack 
and left the dreamy boy plenty of time for contemplation. 
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The Webergasse was quiet and almost deserted. It was only 
one block in length. Few customers found their way there 
on weekday mornings. In the afternoon the publican 
Weiland, or one of the neighbouring tradesmen, would come 
in for a shave. There was little vanity in these parts. A 
man let his beard have a whole week’s growth before he had 
a shave and his hair had to be over the ears and down to the 
coat-collar before he had it cut. Saturday and Sunday were 
the busy days; then one had to look alive with the lathering 
and sponging, and stopping the bleeding of those who were 
cut. On the floor lay fair, brown, red, grey, and white hairs. 
During the day they were swept into a corner, where they 
formed loose piles in which the lice romped about. Never- 
theless Herr Jarosch had a reputation for extreme cleanliness, 
and for being an innovator. He even thought it necessary 
to hang up notices on the glass door and in the shop to the 
effect that clean water was used for every customer, for 
washing the face after shaving. He would tolerate no such 
filthy practices as were in vogue with his shabby competitor, 
Happowitsch, in the Wallensteinstrasse, who lathered several 
customers in succession from one basin without changing the 
water. It was not to be thought of that several people should 
be washed from a single basin with the same dirty contents. 
As regards the linen, too, Herr Jarosch did things differently 
from his professional colleagues. The towels were only used 
for five or six customers, and then dried and. put in a wooden 
press. Wet towels were never used. 

Ignaz had plenty of opportunity in the barber’s shop to 
learn something of human nature. Every day the meanness 
of the male gossiping instinct was revealed to him in full. 
With brutal frankness the men exchanged the intimate 
secrets of their marital—and extra-marital—life. They were 
not ashamed to depreciate and calumniate their own wives. 
They talked of their daughters in the coarsest fashion, and 
their low jests harrowed the boy’s soul, and robbed him of 
his belief in humanity. 

The most unpleasant domestic scenes took place between 
master and mistress, nuptial experiences were dished up, and 
the most indecent terms of abuse exchanged, without any 
notice being taken of the boy’s presence. 

Only once did the barber attempt to beat Ignaz. The boy 
seized the master’s hand and held it fast. His look intimidated 
Jarosch, and the chastisement did not take place, but was 
kept in prospect. 
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Ignaz only stood it for six months at the shaving-saloon. 
His parents would not listen to his urgent requests to be 
removed from the hateful place. 

The barber, a coward when sober, was a demon when 
drunk. When in this condition, he remembered that he had 
never been able to master the boy. He had taken a day off 
and returned to the shop drunk and seeking a quarrel with 
Ignaz. The latter did not answer him and took no notice of 
his drunken abuse. 

‘‘Will you answer me, you dirty little beast,’ roared Jarosch, 
coming up to Ignaz, “‘or I’ll kick you out of the place.” 

“You needn’t trouble, I prefer to go alone. I’m sick of 
this lousy pig-sty.”’ 

The barber called piteously for help. After the first box 
on the ear, Ignaz, white in the face, had gone for his tor- 
mentor, hammered him with both fists, knocked him black 
and blue until the blood flowed from his nose and mouth, 
and two of his teeth were knocked out. A crowd assembled 
outside, but nobody thought of interfering or separating 
them. They were glad to see the barber get a thrashing, but 
when Frau Jarosch rushed in from the living-room behind 
the shop, and seeing her husband lying on the floor with the 
boy on top of him, seized a long pair of scissors and bore 
down upon Ignaz, Franzl Berg entered the shop, pushed the 
furious woman away, and deprived her of the pointed weapon. 

“Your husband is only getting what he deserves.”’ 

Fortunately for Ignaz Giirtler, Jarosch had omitted to get 
him properly bound as an apprentice by the barbers’ guild, 
otherwise the police would have forced him to return to his 
master. 

There were terrible scenes at home. The sixteen-year-old 
boy threatened to commit suicide if he were forced to return 
to Jarosch’s. 

A hard winter held Vienna in its grip, the snow lay a foot 
deep in the streets, and unemployment reached alarming 
proportions. At an early hour each morning Ignaz left the 
house and tramped the icy roads as formerly when he used 
to distribute newspapers; he walked to Fiinfhaus, ran to 
Favoriten, trotted to Simmering hanging his head, slunk 
home late in the evening from some outer district dead-tired 
and half-frozen, ate but little, crept on to the sack of straw 
which lay on the floor and served as his bed, and immediately 
fell asleep. 


He spent weeks going round Vienna vainly searching for. 
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work. When the first snow fell, he wrapped some sacking 
round his worn-out boots, hurried to the Schanzel, and 
earned seven gulden in seven days by shovelling snow. He 
only asked his mother for ten kreuzers every morning ; twice 
a day he visited the canteen to buy a glass of tea for three 
kreuzers and a piece of black bread with the balance. 

He looked with bitterness in his heart at the wealthy people 
driving in sleighs, wrapped in warm furs and rugs. The one 
question kept tormenting him and rising to his lips: why, 
why does destiny persecute the one while it overwhelms the 
other with the lavishness of its gifts ? He could not under- 
stand why some were allowed to be happy and have the 
best of everything, while others had to suffer want, and 
never had a chance of enjoying better times. Why was he 
not allowed to work? He was willing to do anything, but 
wherever he applied, he was turned away. Could people 
tell from his appearance that he had run away from school ? 
Of course nobody knew about it; the pages of his employ- 
ment-book were virgin white, for it contained not a single 
reference. He often thought of Poldi. She was better off. 
She lay in the cemetery under the earth and the snow and 
had not to fear being driven from pillar to post. He often 
read and heard of suicides. The Danube greedily swallowed 
the poorest of the poor, and released them from their wretched 
existence. Many who no longer had a roof to shelter them, 
froze to death. Others who had not known for days what it 
meant to have a bite of something warm, tied some cord 
round their parched throats. Thin cord, branches, hooks in 
walls, and window-fasteners showed them mercy. They did 
not tear and break, but cut off the breathing and only left 
a cleft in the larynx whereby the soul could escape. These 
suicides seemed to have a mocking smile on their lips when 
the Humane Society’s self-sacrificing doctors made vain 
attempts to revive them, or merely ascertained that death 
had long since taken place. 

Those who were less scrupulous and refused to be for 
ever thrust away from fortune, tried to possess themselves 
by force of the means of sustaining life and procuring hap- 
piness and enjoyment. They would no longer stand aside. 
They wanted to have their share of the abundant things of 
life, and would not let themselves be shoved away from the 
banquet which has been prepared for all mankind to share in. 
But the authorities set limits to these attempts. Woe to 
him who thinks that a poor man has a right to exist despite 
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the law! For the right is his only when he can gain his 
bread through the work of his hands. But when he is turned 
away and refused work, he must go hungry and die in misery. 
Never may he touch the goods of others. 

An old customer who worked next to Ignaz rhapsodized, 
as they sat together drinking their midday tea, about the 
coming spring, and about tramping and the joys of life on 
the high road. 

“If it keeps as cold as this, I shall smash a window at a 
chemist’s or an ironmonger’s.”’ 

Ignaz gazed in astonishment at the man with these curious 
tastes. 

“But why a chemist’s or an ironmonger’s ?”’ 

“TI suppose you think I’d choose a jeweller’s and get two 
or three years’ stretch ?”’ 

Ignaz understood. 

‘‘What could I steal from a chemist’s? A purgative, 
perhaps? But I’ve no need of that; I don’t get too much 
inside my stomach and guts.” 

‘‘But the ironmonger’s ?’’ Ignaz asked stupidly. 

‘Why, it’s the same as with the chemist’s. Do you suppose 
I’m going to run a Marathon carrying an anvil weighing a 
few hundredweights ?” 

The boy shook his head ; he did not understand. 

““We're in December now. If the beak is a decent fellow 
he'll give me three months; add to that a fortnight while 
I’m under remand. That makes it the beginning of April 
when I come out again. That's just when the fine weather 
is starting and people get more cheerful and generous.” 

*“‘But to be in prison, as a criminal. Think of the shame!” 

The old customer laughed. ‘““What a fool you are! Have I 
done anyone in? Have I pinched anything? Am I always 
to go cold and hungry ?” 

“Is the food good in prison ?”’ 

The tramp replied with a laugh: ‘“‘There’s no cutlets or 
spring chicken, certainly ; but every day one gets hot soup, 
vegetables and bread, and one doesn’t need to freeze either. 
If one does a bit of work and behaves oneself, one can often 
get a smoke, too, anda few kreuzers for when one comes out.” 

What queer things happen in the world, thought Ignaz. 
A man commits an offence simply to get to prison, and yet 
he had always been told that after once being in prison one 
was : marked man and cast out from the society of honourable 
people. 
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Fate had decided that Ignaz Giirtler was to be a wanderer, 
without fixed abode. He pondered constantly over the snow- 
shoveller’s words. The good Wurtemburgher depicted the 
vagabond’s life in such glowing colours that even a less 
reflective boy might have been tempted to leave the rut of 
his everyday existence. 

“What good does it do you, when you do find work ? 
Now, look at me! I am a skilled saddler, and have done 
my time in the workshop. I slaved all day long making 
beautiful yellow and brown saddles and harness and all the 
things that I could never have myself. And then in the 
master’s shop there were piles of leather bags and trunks 
and plaids. I was seized with envy every time I had to deliver 
such things to customers. Why was I condemned to spend 
my young life in the dark workshop while others were able 
to travel and see the world ? I got a job as repairing saddler 
in a circus and travelled with it through many lands, but 
even then things were not much better than at my master’s. 
I wanted to see the wide world, be without ties, and not 
always have someone at my elbow giving me orders, and so 
I made me the finest leather knapsack which ever a journey- 
man carried with him on the highway. There was room for 
everything in it, and I made it to be waterproof and hard- 
wearing.’’ A contented smile passed over the old customer's 
face. ‘I have still got the knapsack ; of course, it isn’t so nice 
and brown as it used to be, but not a stitch has given way. 
It’s a masterpiece, and if it could tell of all the places it has 
been in during the last thirty-two years . . .” 

His eyes sparkled, Dreams of the good old days rose to his 
memory and evoked pictures which remained unforgettable. 

Despite active search, Ignaz failed to find regular work. 
He obtained occasional jobs in connection with the ice on 
the river, or helping carmen to distribute coal, or at the 
saa where workers were sometimes taken on by the 

our. 

During all the hard times which the reserved and embittered 
youngster experienced, he kept brooding over his position. 
At home they were continually worrying him to get appren- 
ticed and learn some craft. They proposed every conceivable 
trade: carpenter, mason, locksmith, turner, founder and 
shoemaker and many others. Ignaz refused steadily. “I am 
too old to spend another four years learning. As soon as the 
apprenticeship was over I should have to go into the Army.” 

is mother worried about him; she was the only ane 
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who understood him, and knew what was going on in his 
mind. But it was not in her power to help him. He would 
not live a wretched life in the Brigittenau as a day labourer. 

The hard winter departed suddenly. Overnight a south 
wind swept across the mountains. The gale laughed as it 
rushed between the bare boughs, shook them, cast down the 
sluggish snow, melted the crusts of ice which clung anxiously 
to the freezing bark, roared, whistled the overture of the song 
of spring’s unfailing return in the ears of the snowdrops, 
broke up the crust of the earth, and did its work so rapidly 
that the good people of Vienna who had been cheated of their 
sleep by the raging of the storm, opened their eyes wide in 
astonishment when they looked out of their windows in the 
morning and saw that the snow, their over-faithful guest, 
had disappeared. 

A few patches of old snow hid themselves in sheltered 
nooks of the Wiener Wald, and laughed because they had 
eluded the heralds of spring. But their joy was short-lived. 
Warm water ran down into the valley from the sun-bathed 
peaks, reached the hidden foe, undermined their camp, and 
before they were aware of it, changed their cold surface into 
hot tears. They were borne away and soon swept into the 
swollen current of the Danube. 

Secretly, like the coming of the spring, Ignaz the dreamer 
took his departure. 

In the early hours of a stormy March morning he walked 
up the Stromstrasse. His cap was hanging from the knap- 
sack strap in front of him. The wind touzled his hair, and he 
pressed his iron-shod stick firmly on the ground. At the 
beginning of the Franz-Joseph bridge he turned his face 
once more towards Vienna. The sky was the scene of a well- 
contested fight between the sun rising in the east, and the 
last clouds which had been chased before the gale. The sun 
and the wind attacked the clouds from different directions. 
Boreas blew with all his force from the north-west, laughed 
with glee, and drove the refractory clouds round in circles. 
The rays of the sun shot like cannon balls above and below 
them. In vain the obstinate creatures defended themselves 
and piled themselves up; when they realized the uselessness 
of their efforts, they decided to revenge themselves before 
their final overthrow. They dissolved into their component 
parts and let loose a heavy downpour of rain over town and 
country. 

How the sun laughed with the joy of victory! Now he 
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deserted the wind, thrust him from the sky and chased him 
out of the country. 

Ignaz Giirtler had taken shelter from the rain in the little 
stone house under the stairs which led down to the flooded 
area. 

Vienna lay in the sunshine as though bathed in gold. The 
wet roofs glistened, and gave joyful thanks that at last they 
were freed from the burden of the snow. 

He saw his home where his father, mother, brothers and 
sisters lay asleep. The window-panes already reflected the 
rays of the rising sun. 

The waters of the swollen Danube rushed under the 
bridge. They were the colour of lead, hissed and foamed 
round the pillars of the bridge, and angry that their force 
was expended in vain, turned back from the concrete and tore 
down-stream in whirling eddies. 

The young wanderer was in no cheerful mood. His glance 
returned sorrowfully towards his home. How his mother 
would grieve and his father shrug his shoulders in anger and 
contempt! His brothers and sisters would not miss him, 
and would soon forget him. He had always gone his own 
way ; he loved his family, but found it difficult to show his 
feelings. When he came back again, his people should see 
that he was no base deserter, but that he had found his home 
too small and too narrow, and that his feelings had urged 
him to go out and see something of the world. 

The boy’s glance travelled across the ring of hills towards 
the south, and then towards the south-east. He thought of 
Poldi Theimer, whose picture remained fixed for ever in his 
memory. She lay across there in the central cemetery : for- 
gotten by all the world, extinguished for ever. He would be 
the only person living who would always think of her, and 
if fortune favoured him, she should have a worthy monu- 
ment. 

“Good-bye, mother; good-bye, all of you at home; 
good-bye, Vienna town!’’ He set his teeth and took no 
notice of the tears which streamed down his face ; his heavily 
nailed boots rang loud on the hard boards. Once more he 
looked back as he reached the further side at Floridsdorf. 
The weathercock on the top of St. Stephan’s shone like pure 
gold, the air was clear, and the top of the distant Schneeberg 
stood out dazzling white against the deep blue of the sky. 
Smoke was rising from the chimneys. 

Vienna was awake, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


GNAZ marched on steadily, tirelessly, without resting 

and without eating. His one desire was to get far, far 
away from Vienna as quickly as possible; away from the 
town in which he had spent his joyless childhood, and had had 
to learn so early in the hard school of poverty. Further and 
still further he pressed on, without another glance behind him. 

He traversed nearly the whole length of ugly Floridsdorf, 
hurried with long strides towards Strebersdorf, merely leaving 
himself time to quench his thirst at the village fountain in 
Lang-Enzersdorf, and did not pause to rest until Korneuburg 
was behind him. Then he went into a meadow by the river 
and rested in a sheltered spot among bare shrubs. The clock 
in the tower of the reformatory was striking eleven. He had 
walked uninterruptedly for six hours. And now he felt the 
pangs of hunger in his stomach which was clamouring for 
some more substantial sustenance than Lang-Enzersdorf 
fountain-water. 

He took a thick slice of black bread from his knapsack, 
bit into it vigorously with his fine white teeth, and consumed 
it ravenously. He allowed himself an hour’s rest, and as 
soon as he heard the noon bells ringing at Korneuburg and 
Leobendorf, he rose to his feet, returned to the road and 
resumed his journey. 

The Kreuzenstein ruin greeted him from its hill. Scaffolding 
surrounded the ancient walls, Count Wilczek was restoring 
the building to its original shape. 

The youngster’s glance swept up the slope. The remains 
of the old stronghold stood there defiantly. Could there 
have been such unhappy boys as he in those days? Surely 
not. But even if luck had held aloof from him in Vienna, 
and had shunned him in his home, he was confident of finding 
it abroad. There it would be awaiting the coming of the boy 
from Vienna, and he would be able to seize it. If only it were 
not already too late ! 

He was still young and had a strong pair of arms with 
firm muscles, and a pair of hands which had no fear of work. 
He meant to make his way to the top, to follow the path 
unswervingly ; he would surmount every obstacle until his 
goal was attained. While he walked through idyllic Spillern 
and approached Stockerau, he swore to himself never to 
relax in the struggle for an existence which should be ful] 
of joy and in which care should have no place, 
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In Lower Austria, spring was victorious. Even if winter 
crept back at night and blew with his cold breath over 
brook and d, forming a thin skin of ice upon them, he had 
to admit that it was not only the sun’s might which had 
won the upper hand. Mild breezes came from the south and 
drove the inhospitable ice-man away to the north. 

The eternal creative force of spring opened the young 
man’s heart. The earth burst the bonds of winter. As the 
farmers ploughed their fields, clod after clod turned over— 
hesitating at first and holding fast with dark roots to the 
ground, then yielding to the sharp merciless ploughshare, 
and turning its face upwards with a jerk. The sombre scene 
brightened under the sun’s warm smile, and soon the clumsy 
clods were laughing as they grew lighter; and still they 
laughed as the sharp teeth of the harrow tore them to pieces 
and the roller’s weight passed over them, With eager mouths 
they ate the seed as it was strewn by the sower’s hand, and 
hid it within their vitals, frowning whenever a greedy bird 
was quicker then themselves. 

The yearly returning hosts of feathered guests arrived 
from the distant south, almost darkening the sun in their 
flight. To the accompaniment of screeching, singing, calling 
and chirping, and by the guidance of a sixth sense which is 
denied to man, they sped with unfailing certainty to the nests 
and eyries which they had quitted months before. One 
could not tell by their appearance that they had flown 
thousands of miles across land and sea. Their voices were 
fresh and joyous, and they were happy to be at home again. 
Yet many a heart was still laden with sorrow from the last 
days when during their flight over the southern lands, they 
had seen hundreds of thousands of their kind fall victims 
to pitiless men by means of nets and snares and shots. The 
mothers and fathers determined to tell the children whom 
they would produce and rear, and warn them not to fly 
across that warm southern country when rude Boreas blew 
cold autumn into the land. A whisper spread from nest to 
nest, and it was made known throughout the feathered world 
that down in the south there dwelt a barbarous race which 
lived on murdered birds. 

The sombre veil of winter’s melancholy which a few days 
before had still been drawn over the eyes of men, gave way 
beneath the universal fermentation ; eyes shone and grew 
ardent, - 

The five and a half gulden which Ignaz had saved up by 
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severe self-denial were soon spent despite the utmost economy, 
and the hour which he had long feared was at hand. He 
forcibly repulsed the thoughts which gave a warning-knock 
at the door of his mind. He remembered the saddler’s advice 
that he should not accept the first work that offered. He 
should be particular and only take work where high wages, 
good food and drink were offered, and where he could leave 
and proceed on his wanderings whenever he pleased. If he 
ran out of money, he must try the tricks of the old customers 
and brothers of the road in order to escape want. He must 
put on a piteous and beseeching expression, and instead of 
the customary greeting he should stammer a ‘‘Praise be to 
God Almighty” before the stingy farmers’ doors in order to 
beg some food and a small gift. He should always show 
readiness to work, that is to say, he should talk about it, 
eat his bellyful, pocket the alms that were given to him, 
and then excuse his immediate departure with some glib 
explanation, being careful, however, never to use the same 
lie twice in any one village. 

Begging is an art which cannot be acquired by practice 
alone ; a beggar needs a natural talent to be able to suppress 
all feelings of delicacy, honour and shame. 

Ignaz Giirtler could not beg, so it was not to be 
haa at that a fresh period of suffering began for 

im. 

The young wanderer soon came to realize that all the 
beauties of the world, and the seeing and absorbing of these 
wonders satisfies the eye rather than the cravings of the 
stomach. At times he was overcome with weakness and 
fatigue, and the idea of returning to Vienna rose to his mind ; 
but only for a few seconds, after which sober consideration 
supervened and banished the impulse. What could he do 
in Vienna? Would he be any better off there? He must 
search for work, and find work: save money and wander 
further and ever further to find Fortune which was waving 
to him from afar. 

_ The crust round men’s hearts is hard, and the rare man 
whose emotions are encased in only a thin layer of greed and 
selfishness has to feel in his ears the appeal of warm music 
which can find its way down to his breast, and there melt the 
hard rind. 

_ Ignaz lacked the gift of ready speech. Impediments arose 
in his vocal chords, his tongue became leaden, his teeth bit 
convulsively together, his lips remained closed. But a more 
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eloquent speech issued from the beseeching eyes, condemned 
to sadness by his early misery. 

Women’s questioning and knowing glances fathomed the 
meaning of these sorrowful eyes, and it was owing to them 
that Ignaz did not give way to despair and slip down the steep 
path to destruction. 

When the hard-hearted men refused his requests for work 
and drove him harshly from the door with forbidding mien 
and outstretched arms, Eve’s daughters would take pity on 
him and invite him to the table, or they would run after 
him surreptitiously to give him money or bread. 

Love, unending love, for the girls and women, grew in 
Ignaz Giirtler’s love-starved soul. He thought them all like 
Poldi Theimer. He built an altar in his breast to the daughters 
of Eve, and kneeling before it in the spirit, prayed and 
besought God to grant all female beings the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth. His innocent soul thought not the 
slightest evil of his benefactresses. What did he know of 
the subconscious, that secret power which inhabits and rules 
every human being? He did not know that often the real 
motive of their kindness was hot human passion, and that it 
shielded unclean desires. His thoughts of women were 
innocent, for his senses were not yet awake. 

Thus his youthful chastity made him an easy prey for 
women’s wiles and evened the way for the approach of 
sensuality. He did not know the dangerous cliffs under 
which so many men’s lives have come to wreck. 


CHAPTER SIX 


HE white-bleached pieces of washing fastened to the 

lines with wooden pegs were blowing in the wind. 
The howling gale seized hold of men’s drawers, blew them 
out and left them kicking in the air like pierrots’ legs. Discreet 
and modest female garments struck shameless attitudes. The 
white lace-edged chemises of virgin owners pressed against 
the male garments were not ashamed to court them openly, 
thus revealing their mistresses’ secret wishes. Heavy damask 
table-cloths flapped in the wind and told of the delicacies 
which had been set before illustrious guests in beautiful 
dishes, bowls, decanters, glasses and cups, by liveried lackeys 
with white-gloved fingers. Clumsy hands, trembling with 
greed, had spilt the food and drinks and made large ugly 
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stains on the white linen. Truffle crusts, oyster beards, turtle’s 
breast fibres, pheasant liver gravy, gleaming silver fish- 
scales, long bright red lobster feelers, Chateaubriand’s dark 
blood surrounded by brown melted butter, the stalks of 
artichokes, pistachio ice-marks, Cheshire cheese rinds, the 
choicest wines, champagnes, and liqueurs had at some advanced 
hour of the night immortalized themselves together with 
dark coffee stains on the shining surface of the material. 

Lace handkerchiefs, accustomed to fragrant perfumes, 
revolted against the corroding sharpness of the washing 
soap; silk stockings rejoiced that they could sway freely 
and high in the air, so as to avoid contact with the heavy 
woollen plebeian socks. Gathered petticoats with lace tops 
rocked themselves comfortably to and fro, and longed to 
come under the hot iron and be smoothed to rustling stiffness. 

Mother Giirtler went from one article to another with 
skirts tucked up and an apron converted into a bag for the 
pegs in front of her stout waist, and feet in wooden clogs. She 
passed her hands almost delicately over the gleaming whiteness 
of the clean linen. The wind blew grey strands of hair across 
her prematurely aged temples and forehead. But there was a 
gay and youthful sparkle in her eye as she sang in lowtones: 

‘When gentle winds and showers 
Do drive away the snow, 
The pretty spring-time flowers 
Lift up their heads and smile.” 

Her maternal heart stirred with joy. She had news from 
Ignaz, who had written after three years’ silence. Home- 
sickness spoke loudly in every line ; every syllable showed a 
painful yearning for home and for Vienna. 

He wrote from far away in Spain, where folk spoke another 
language, and where, according to the romance, ‘“The Southern 
Maid’’, men went about with drawn daggers seeking to kill 
their rivals, plucky lads played catch-as-catch-can with bulls, 
where there was time for nothing but guitar and mandolin 
playing, wild stamping on the ground, dancing and letting 
oranges grow. The sun always shone, and it was never cold 
in the far-famed land. 

How quickly the washing must dry down there, Frau 
Girtler said to herself. They never need fear that a thunder- 
storm would suddenly approach over the mountains, whipping 
up clouds of dust to soil the drying linen, nor that heavy 
showers and smuts would make it necessary to begin the 
work all over again. 
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‘Well, perhaps the people in chestnut land have some- 
thing else to annoy them,” the good woman philosophized. 
“Ignaz will have to tell me all about it when he comes back. 
Where doesn’t that lad get to! He’s very different from the 
rest.” 

The mother had hidden her sorrow for her boy who had 
wandered abroad; outwardly, she had a happy expression, 
laughed at the anxious complaints of her husband 
children, soothed them and told them to have no fear for 
the run-away. He would soon come back again. After all, 
one was best off at home. The days and the weeks had passed, 
but no word came from the youngster. The mother’s heart 
bled; sorrow and grief consumed her anxious soul. She 
shed secret tears, but still smilingly consoled her husband 
and children. 

“Don’t be so childish; the lad will come again when 
hunger and homesickness drive him.” 

Thus did the suffering mother console her family. She 
plucked up courage to sing, and forced her daughters to 
join her, ignoring her husband’s astonishment and anxious 
looks. The girls accompanied their mother, singing their 
parts, though suppressing their tears with difficulty. They 
all knew each other’s inner sentiments, and their cheerfulness 
was only a pretence to themselves and one another. 

On 1st February, St. Ignatius’s Day, the little oil lamp 
burnt beneath the picture of the Virgin. The mother’s 
trembling hand had lighted it before the day had dawned, 
and before the others were awake. They all saw it, though 
none dared to look at it. Max Giirtler crossed himself as he 
passed in front of the sacred picture and prayed inwardly 
that God would protect the boy on his wanderings. 

On the first name day that Ignaz was absent from home, 
all hearts cherished the hope that the absent lad was still | 
alive, and merely did not dare to write because fortune had 
not favoured him. But as time went on the belief disappeared, 
and on the following anniversary the little speck of light in 
the oil lamp burnt for one who was dead. Again the mother 
had put the match, which trembled in her work-worn fingers, 
to the wick, but this time she addressed her prayer to Heaven, 
and prayed God to be merciful to the soul of him who had 
died in some unknown place. 

Their brother’s picture slowly grew dim in the recollection 
of the children; they thought of him less and less, and 
mourned a dear departed. 
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The little light was henceforth never put out. 

The seasons followed their course. The gales of spring 
and autumn blew over the land; hot summer days and icy 
winter months followed in due succession. It was three years 
—three endless years for the grief-stricken parents since Ignaz 
had left home. Only once, a few weeks after his departure, had 
a short message arrived from Braunau, in Upper Austria. 

‘“‘Do not grieve for me,” Ignaz had written. “I will write 
again when things go well with me.”’ 

These words were like a burning iron on his mother’s heart. 
Her son wrote no more; therefore things were not going well 
with him. 

Like thunder from a clear sky, or a ray of sunshine parting 
the clouds, the rough voice of the old postman, Reibentanz, 
sounded in the ears of the Giirtler family. 

“‘Listen, listen, or I'll have to tumble down and pick meself 
up again. If I don’t you'll all be knocked flat. ’Tis all written 
here, and what a beautiful fist ’tis, to be sure, and the pretty 
stamps—just look at ’em.’’ He gazed over his steel-rimmed 
spectacles. ‘‘Oh, my, cents, cents is on ’em. The letter do 
come from Holland, from the young rascal, from your Ignaz.”’ 

Max Girtler stood there, incapable of uttering a sound. 
His arms hung limply down at his sides. He would gladly 
have snatched the letter from the postman but he was 
unable to move a hand. 

Therese Giirtler closed her eyes for a second and then 
slowly stretched out her arm and took the grey envelope 
from the talkative postman’s hand. 

‘Have ye got a drop o’ coffee for Herr Reibentanz, Milli ?”’ 
she asked her sister. 

Ignaz did not write that things were well with him or that 
he had fortune in his grasp. He was homesick ; the intensest 
pain and yearning could be read between the lines of his 
letter. His words were simple and devoid of all extravagance, 
but his mother’s intuition was able to interpret them, and 
realize that an unhappy boy, at war with fate and tired of 
the fruitless discomforts of his wandering existence, thought 
that he could find at home the luck for which he had searched 
in vain abroad. Life’s weary and exhausted pilgrims often 
show extraordinary powers of endurance, and always manage 
to fan the dying spark of hope into fresh flame. 

‘Come home,’’ whispered Frau Giirtler as she took down 
the dry washing from the line and laid it in the basket. ‘“Do 
come, Ignaz.’ 
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The wind caught up the mother’s loving words, took them 
on its wings, and rocking softly bore them across plain and 
mountain and valley. Far to the south flew the words of 
forgiveness and consolation, sank over the Spanish peninsula, 
and far down in the kingdom of the sun and the sea, in the 
old Moorish port of Cadiz, reached the ears of a despairing 
young man, and brought him a gleam of hope and consolation. 

The birds fluttered in the air. The whispered message had 
reached them from the clouds. They came from the furthest 
steppes of Africa, from the land of the bush, the unchanging 
Congo, and the seemingly endless Nile; they had flown 
across the deadly desert of the Sahara; now they circled in 
the air rejoicing, for they were bringing spring, warmth and 
light. 

The feathered songsters twittered songs of home-coming 
and trilled at Ignaz Giirtler, the weary and despairing : 

‘Come with us, come with us. Your anxious mother 
charges us to cheer you with the message brought us by the 
breeze. Come with us, come, we will show you the way and 
be your pacemakers, so that with speedy tread you may 
reach your home. ”’ 

High up in the air, the bearers of the message disappeared, 
and as they hastened on their way, called to them that fol- 
lowed to urge on the youth. The call spread through the 
clear skies and ever further flocks spurred on the tardy 
wanderer. 

The first birds to cross the majestic Alps and reach Vienna 
settled on the roofs of the Seven Houses, hid themselves in 
the acacia trees, circled above the old washer-woman’s brow 
and loudly sang their chorus: ‘‘He comes, he comes; he 
will soon be here !”’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


GNAZ GURTLER walked northwards along stony roads. 
He hastened through dark-green olive groves. Slender 

stone-pines stood in rows and men looked with wonder at 
the young wanderer’s yearning face and his eyes which spoke 
of happiness and the love of life. 

The misery of the last three years was forgotten. 

“Home, home,’’ a voice called within him, urging him on 
and hastening his steps. 

The stories of the saddler, his former comrade in the work 
of shovelling snow, which had extolled the glorious life of 
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the young wanderer, had not come true for Ignaz. A man 
needs a special kind of look to appreciate the world from a 
tramp’s point of view; the light-footed wanderer through 
foreign lands needs a heart as light as a bubble, a nature 
free from gloom, and an unburdened spirit. 

Ignaz Giirtler, whom an overworked and joyless childhood 
had made melancholy, gazed with sparkling eyes at the earth’s 
fair countenance and stored it in his memory. But he also 
saw the misery of the dispossessed, and the extravagance and 
idleness of the wealthy. He looked for the bridge which 
should span the gulf between the two, but came to realize 
that such a bridge did not exist, and that only a bold leap 
would carry one across. Few succeeded in surmounting the 
steep bank by which one approached the land of plenty. 
Many, who made the attempt, fell into the abyss which 
concealed a lower depth of misery than the place from which 
they had started. Many a one succeeded in coming within 
reach of the land of plenty but was unable to maintain his 
hand-hold, and was thrust back into want and care by the 
favoured occupants. 

Giving the guardians of public order a wide berth, Ignaz 
made his way through the provinces of Austria which Nature 
has so richly endowed. He passed mountains, rivers, towns, 
villages, castles, humble peasants’ cottages, and miserable 
tenement houses. Impressions took his young mind by 
storm, so great was their abundance that he could not absorb 
them all. 

Where does Fortune live? Where is the land in which 
everybody lives in castles and palaces ? Where was the place 
which hunger avoided and which knew no Poldi Theimers ? 
Ignaz ascended the mountain peaks of lovely Switzerland, 
and looked down from snow-covered heights upon wonderful 
golden sun-bathed provinces. There, down there, must be 
the abode of Fortune; that must be the care-free land! 
But men were everywhere alike, and to him, the lad from 
Vienna’s poorest quarter, it was not granted to see the 
beautiful and the noble in the souls of men. He could see 
only what was bad and ugly, for Fortune, since his earliest 
memories, had had only buffets in store for him. 

So he hastened past the good, without recognizing it. His 
mind was full of doubts. Though he had thought in the early 
days of his wanderings that he saw nothing but humane 
feeling in the eyes and souls of women, he sadly had to 
recognize his error when mean shrews of all ages turned him 
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pitilessly away from their doors and hurled the most odious 
terms of abuse at him. 

He passed through Italy and soon learnt the language of 
that temperamental race. When his need was great, he 
took work where it offered. He worked silently, hid the 
centesimi, pfennige, centimes, and pesos in a belt next his 
skin, and denied himself every enjoyment. The wiles of girls 
and women he resisted or ignored. He had not yet met a 
second Poldi Theimer. Adolescence caused him troubles and 
restlessness as to the nature of which he was ignorant. 

In Turin fortune played him a scurvy trick, and he fell 
sick. While he lay in the “‘Nostra Madonna”’ Hospital, the 
attendants stole his savings. When he discovered his loss, 
he attacked them in a fury, and the authorities decided to 
send him to the lunatic asylum. One of the sisters took pity 
on him. Forgetful of her vows and moved by divine com- 
passion for the pale lad, she saved him when the documents 
had already been signed which would have consigned him 
among those whose minds are clouded in darkness. 

The modest sister fetched the sick boy from his bed at 
night, led him through the dark and deserted streets of 
Turin, crept with him under the colonnades, crossed the 
bridge over the Po, helped him on to a two-wheeled cart, 
took the old cracked reins in her hands, and urged the donkey 
to a trot between the patched-up shafts. 

By a circuitous route, the abductress and the sick boy 
reached Casella. Between there and the idyllic little town of 
Cirie, the nun changed her clothes. A plain washing frock 
enclosed her youthful limbs; her nun’s habit she placed 
under the patient’s head. 

Two drowsy carabinieri in the deserted streets of Cirie 
eyed the simple vehicle suspiciously, but allowed it to pass 
unhindered. They did not wish to disturb their rest, and 
preferred to doze through their hours of duty under the 
massive arcades rather than bother themselves with work. 

Picturesque Lanzo was chosen by the fugitives for their 
first stopping-place. Next they crossed the Ponte di Diavolo, 
and proceeded uphill by way of Mezenile, a village which 
clings to the side of the steep slope. The houses with their 
flat grey-slated roofs, weighed down with heavy stones to 
protect them against the fearful winter storms, had a weird 
and gloomy aspect as they looked down on to the rushing 
waters of the Stura. 

The donkey stopped frequently. The nun had quitted her 
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seat in the cart, and walked beside the animal, holding the 
reins in her hand. Her nut-brown hair stuck to her forehead 
with perspiration. Her brain was working actively. She 
would get the boy to Mondrone, and even as far as the 
frontier; but how was she to outwit the vigilance of the 
guards and succeed in crossing into France ? 

It grew colder as they got higher. Ceres lay in the valley 
deep below, and they soon reached Mondrone. Late in the 
evening the little donkey and its driver staggered dead-tired 
through the uneven streets of Mondrone. The ironbound 
wheels of the cart sounded on the cobbles like fireworks 
going off, and the noise rose high between the dirty stone 
walls of the houses. 

The nun prepared a bed for the young man in the rustling 
litter in the stable of the solitary inn. At midnight Ignaz 
awoke from a feverish sleep. His head was throbbing violently, 
and he did not recognize the nun whose appearance was 
altered by a gaily-coloured handkerchief which she was wearing 
round her head. His frightened glances made her anxious. 

“You hit the doctor and the hospital attendants and 
knocked down the carabiniere. They were going to put 
you in the asylum. I know how terrible it is there; you 
might never have regained your freedom.” 

He thought this over slowly, and was astounded when she 
revealed to him that she was Sister Theodolinda, who had 
looked after him at night. He was overcome by the recollec- 
tion that he had been robbed of his hard-earned savings. 
He still felt weak and ill. His heart contracted with fear. 
What would happen now ? 

“To sono molto povero:’’ the slowly murmured words fell 
from his lips like a cry of alarm. 

“God will help us,’’ she consoled him. “‘T still have enough 
money to last for us both until I get you over the frontier.”’ 
She prepared her bed beside him, after covering him with 
her nun’s habit. The donkey stretched itself contentedly as 
it crunched the yellow grains of maize between its white- 
enamelled teeth. 


The sharp ice cut into Theodolinda’s feet; clouds of 
vapour rose from the back of the patient beast in front of 
the cart. Numbing cold bit into their tired limbs. Often the 
compassionate sister had to climb into the little cart and lie 
down beside the sick boy in the straw and litter under the 
thin coverings in order to avoid being frozen to death. 
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At the frontier, eleven thousand nine hundred feet above 
sea-level, stands the solitary hut of Uja di Cimarella. The 
glaciers of the surrounding mountains look down upon a 
scene of sublime beauty. 

Ten men, inured to the cold, carry out the guard duty at 
this isolated frontier post. They are cut off from the rest of 
the world for months on end in the winter. The snow never 
melts up there. 

Nearly exhausted, the fugitives reached the Col di Nogi. 
The narrow path began to descend. Theodolinda loaded the 
most important necessaries on the donkey’s back and left 
the little cart behind. Ignaz was by now strong enough to 
walk downhill, leaning on a stick and supported by his rescuer. 

They approached the guards at a late hour, and stopped 
at their challenge. The four men who were at the hut showed 
the greatest surprise. The other six were on patrol. The 
Commandant cast astonished glances at the weak and 
shabbily dressed girl. It seemed incredible that she could 
have brought the boy, who was obviously ill, to this inac- 
cessible spot. 

“Who are you, and where do you come from ?” 

“Capitano, my brother is ill. We are the children of the 
road-mender in Belmonte near Valperga. My brother is ill, 
very ill. The wonderful doctor, who can cure his fever, lives 
down at Bessans in the valley of the Are. If he wills, the 
fever will quit the sick body, and my brother will be well, 
and our mother will be able to laugh again.” 

While the pious sister was speaking, her rosary passed 
continuously between her fingers, and she kept her eyes 
downcast. She uttered the words hastily, and the blood crept 
into her face. 

‘““Have you got your papers? Show them.” 

Ignaz was about to put his hand in his pocket when he 
remembered that his knapsack was still strapped to the 
donkey’s back. Theodolinda seized his hand. 

“The Signor Capitano can telephone to Belmonte. There 
he can have the truth of my words confirmed.” 

A small room was prepared for the two of them ; it only con- 
tained a single iron bedstead. A wash-basin, the water in 
which was frozen hard, stood on a rough wooden chest, and 
a couple of fragile stools, a table, and an iron stove completed 
the furnishing. 

Ignaz brought in some piles of firewood, and a merry fire 
was soon crackling in the stove, and turning its black walls 
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red. A pleasant warmth pervaded the room and thawed the 
stiff bodies of the two weary wanderers. The primitive 
hanging-lamp cast a circle of dull yellow light on the roughly 
planed surface of the table. 

Theodolinda, having lodged their trusty four-footed com- 
panion in the warm stable and supplied him with food and 
drink, came back across the yard with a bundle of blankets, 
Ignaz’s knapsack and her nun’s habit under her arm. A 
pair of eyes with a greenish glint followed the girl’s move- 
ments. The Captiano was standing in his room and peering 
from behind the dirty curtain into the moonlit yard. He 
had not set eyes on a woman for months; every evening he 
excited his senses by the reading of indecent stories. He did 
not like going down to the valley on a narrow toboggan to 
visit women in Lanca; it was too much trouble coming back 
all the long way uphill afterwards. Now a woman, a young 
woman, was in the house, a person of flesh and perhaps of 
hot blood, too. 

The nun started back with a low cry as a man’s voice 
addressed her in a whisper in the dark doorway. A feeble 
light glimmered from a partly opened door, and the Captiano’s 
heated face looked forth with twitching nostrils. He stretched 
out his hand ; he was breathing heavily. 

‘“T have something else to ask you. Come in here, please.” 

The girl drew back in alarm. Holding her coat tightly, 
she hurried upstairs and slammed the door behind her. 

Ignaz looked up at her in surprise. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ 

“‘Nuente, niente,”’ She spoke the words in a low tone, turned 
to the door and looked in vain for a bolt or key. She listened 
anxiously. 

‘What are you listening for? What has happened ?”’ 

“‘Niente, niente.’ She pushed the table against the door 
and placed the stools against it. She then hurriedly arranged 
the blankets and the nun’s habit on the floor, put the knap- 
sack in position to serve as a pillow, and bade Ignaz get into 
the bed. But despite her protests, he pushed her to the bed. 

“I am well again now; I have often slept on the bare 
ground in the course of my wanderings; this will make a 

soft bed on the floor.” 

Without giving her time to make objections, he went and 
lay down under the blankets on the floor, and turned his 
head to the door. 

She sat on the edge of the bed a long while urging him to 
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take the bed, while she lay on the ground, for she was anxious 
lest he should catch cold again. But he lay breathing loudly 
and deeply, and kept his eyes shut, to lead her to believe 
he was fast asleep. 

The Capitano spent a restless night. The girl’s presence 
had inflamed his passions, and prevented his sleeping. He 
often went to the door and then restrained himself. When 
he listened to reason, he knew that his honour and his career 
were involved, if he forgot himself. 

As the day began to dawn, Theodolinda fell into a deep 
dreamless sleep. She no longer feared the Captiano. The 
lamp went out and day awoke over the mountains. A flock 
of wild geese flew northward, calling a joyful greeting to 
man and beast. 

Ignaz slipped out of the room quietly so as not to disturb 
the sister’s sleep. The stove had long since gone out and the 
chill of morning pervaded the room. He wanted to fetch 
some wood and light the stove, so that the sister should not 
feel cold when she awoke. 

The girl breathed deeply as she slept, and her chapped 
half-frozen hands, which for days had gripped the sharp 
reins, lay loosely beside her tender body. Nature had insisted 
on her rights and the girl’s bosom rose and fell steadily. 

A black cat ran across the yard, holding a kitten in her 
mouth. She took it to the warm stable, where the donkey had 
spent the night and spread animal warmth around it. Her 
heart was filled with maternal care. 

The Capitano, who had fallen asleep in his arm-chair, was 
awakened by the creaking of the door of the shed. In a few 
seconds he had carried out the plan which he had devised 
in the night. He ran down the steps, and Ignaz was startled 
by hearing the door being banged behind him and the wooden 
bolt being thrust across it. The blood rushed to his head as 
he heard the footsteps departing rapidly. Summoning up 
all his strength, he thrust his shoulder against the door and 
called the sister’s name at the top of his voice, 

Theodolinda started up horror-stricken. The cry of alarm 
had roused her. She realized with terror that the Capitano 
was standing beside her bed holding a brutal hand over her 
mouth to prevent her calling for help. He was wild with 
passion, and as she resisted he completely lost control of 
himself and furiously pressed his hand on to her face. He 
took no notice of the pain caused by the sharp teeth which 
bit into his hand, Fear gave the girl the strength of a giant, 
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But the man’s eyes were wild ; her woman's smell maddened 
him and made him forget both law and duty. Grasping her 
dress, he tore the thin material and exposed the victim's 
throat and breast. Starting back with an oath, he stared at 
the girl’s white bosom. Blood, thick dark blood, was dripping 
from his fingers and sullying the fair skin of the innocent 
bride of Christ. 

A sharp-edged silver cross hung from a bead of her rosary 
round Theodolinda’s neck. An ivory figure of the Saviour 
with the crown of thorns on his brow was affixed to the 
symbol of Christianity. And blood, real human blood, was 
fouling the image of the Son of God. 

The madman was sobered by the sight of the Redeemer’s 
figure. He fell to his knees, stammered out prayers, and 
murmured pleas for forgiveness. Blood ran from his fingers and 
dripped to the floor, forming a dark red memento of his deed. 

Ignaz’s shouts rang through the yard. As he was vainly 
trying to escape from his prison, the cat sprang through an 
opening over the door; with a leap the youth seized the 
ledge, drew himself up, squeezed through the narrow opening 
and ran across the yard. An incomprehensible scene met his 
eyes as he entered the room. 

Ignaz saw the Capitano on his knees kissing the silver 
cross with the figure of the Saviour which was held in Theodo- 
linda’s hand, while she, standing before him, placed her 
fingers over his head as though giving him a benediction. 
Her bare white bosom stood out in startling contrast with 
the dark blood. 

Red drops were hanging from the points of the glittering 
crown of thorns. 

“Come, Ignaz, let us start on our way. The good Capitano 
gives us leave.”’ 

Ignaz was filled with amazement as they made their way 
downhill. The donkey walked cautiously, putting a hoof 
forward tentatively to test the safety of the path. 

The girl was dumb to all inquiries and merely shook her head 
evasively while a Madonna-like smile hovered round her lips. 

A golden light appeared over Monte Bellegarde’s snowy 
peak. Brilliant rays of light shot up across the eastern sky, 
and the glaring disc of the light and warmth-bringing sun 
lifted itself above the horizon. The snow-peaks reflected the 
rosy glow. 

Theodolinda had resumed the sacred dress of the pious 
sisters, The large cap with the white linen wings enclosed 
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the narrow face, whose eyes glowed with a divine spark. 

A sudden fear gripped Ignaz. He knelt down, looked shyly 
up to his friend, and raised his folded hands in a gesture of 
gratitude and prayer. . 

With a gentle look, she lightly took his hand and raised 
him from the ground. 

‘You must only kneel before God. Before God and the 
Holy Virgin.”’ 

Hundreds of thousands of years before, when the revolu- 
tions of the planet had their beginning, terrible storms con- 
vulsed the world, volcanoes covered the earth with glowing 
lava, earthquakes cast mountain-peaks into the valleys, and 
rivers and seas quitted their beds, God the Father had created 
this altar on which two little mortals and a donkey paused 
to rest, as once did Joseph, the Foster-father, with Mary, 
the Mother, while on her way to the manger to give birth to 
the Saviour: an altar of the purest and chastest love. 

The nun’s lips burned as they lightly touched the youth’s 
face. The souls of both were pure. 

He trembled with fear at the sight of her pale face, dark 
deep-sunk eyes, and fallen cheeks. She reminded him of 
Poldi Theimer in the hospital ; she looked like one who is 
dying. Terror surged through his veins. Supposing she died, 
faded away like the poor little waitress from the café in the 
narrow stuffy Essiggassel ! 

‘“‘Have no fear for me,’’ she replied to his anxious questions. 
“"Have no fear. I am only weary. In the valley I shall seek 
out a convent and rest my weary limbs so that I may serve 
God and the saints again.”’ 

“You want to leave me? Must I be alone once more?”’ 
he asked in a sorrowful and complaining voice. 

They descended silently, without noticing the splendour of 
the scenery and the beauties of Nature. She had accom- 
plished a work pleasing in the eye of God, the rosary passed 
between her fingers ceaselessly and she kissed the Saviour’s 
image. 


Ignaz rushed through the narrow alleys of the little moun- 
tain village of Bessans vainly calling her name in every 
direction. The lonely mountain folk gazed in astonishment 
at the young man’s shouts and tears. The dirty children . 
stared at the foreigner open-mouthed, and drew back shyly as 
he ran past up to them panting and asking after his friend 
who had disappeared. Nobody could give him news of her. 
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IS restless impulse urged him ever further in search 
H of the invisible good fortune which he could ‘not 
reach. 

From the snow and ice-capped Alpine peaks he descended 
into sunny valleys, passing precipices, villages, and towns on 
his way. Streams, avalanches and rubble had torn deep 
wounds in the sides of the mountains, dug ravines in the 
ground and formed waterfalls, where the silvery liquid fell 
with a loud accompaniment and bore messages from the 
upper spirit world to the sea. _ 

Ignaz was blind to all this beauty. On the Riviera his 
eyes strayed from the villas, palaces, and magnificent hotels 
to the luxurious means of locomotion on land and sea. He 

azed enviously at the expresses coming from every quarter. 

Fe was filled with ugly thoughts when the bored faces of the 
travellers at the windows of the Pullman cars rushed past 
him. Why, why were there such contrasts ? Why did that 
man in Bordighera, with his wrinkled wife beside him, have 
to pull the cart with its heavy load of baskets groaning up 
the hill? And what was in those baskets ? Perfumed carna- 
tions in lovely colours, destined for the people on whom 
fortune had showered lots of money. 

Beautiful women and bored men drove past him in Mentone, 
Monte Carlo, Eze, Beaulieu, and Villefranche, as he made 
his way towards Nice, They kept raising clouds of dust 
which settled on the solitary wanderer whose heart became 
encrusted with bitterness more and more. He was often 
seized with an impulse to pick up stones in the road, and throw 
them at the fortunate people; he shook his stick at them 
when they sped past him inconsiderately and startled him. 

He slunk along the pavement of the Promenade des Anglais 
and looked at the people sitting in the chairs sunning them- 
selves while they listened to the band as it ground out the 
latest popular air for the thousandth time. 

A pale girl, expensively dressed, passed by in a three- 
wheeled invalid carriage, which was being pushed by a 
bored-looking sick-nurse. His gaze followed the vehicle in 
astonishment, rested on the two splendid Russian greyhounds 
which were trotting gravely beside the girl. A servant 
carrying rugs and cushions stalked superciliously behind. 

Ignaz proceeded on his way pondering. So there were 
sick people in the possessing class, too? Wealth did not 
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protect one against disease ? He almost welcomed the fact 


' as an equitable dispensation. He paused to convince himself 


- that the pale child was really ill and not merely lazy. He 
’ could tell by the large eyes that the girl was looking longingly 
- at the passers-by who had the full use of their limbs. He went 
: on hurriedly. The rich had their Poldi Theimers, too, and 
' despite all their money had to watch their sick and incurable 
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children die. 
The sun’s rays beat fiercely down on the blue Mediter- 


ranean. Ignaz pressed on further, ever further. In the 


: Esterel forest he obtained work with the wood-cutters, earned 


a few francs and went on along the golden road to St. Raphael 
and thence to Marseille. 

There he signed on as a stoker on a ship bound for 
Pernambuco and sailed on her as far as Barcelona, where he 
deserted. It did not enter into his plans to go overseas. 

Hard times followed in Spain. He worked for months in 
the harbour at Barcelona; the pay was poor and the work 
heavy. Fortune did not beckon him here. He made his way 
right across the fiery land of Spain, worked, suffered, and 
waited on Fortune which still avoided him. 

For months homesickness had been gnawing at his heart. 
With soul embittered and eyes veiled with resentment, 
he had seen the fair things of the world, but in his breast 
he concealed a longing which he could not extinguish. From 
day to day the yearning for home, for Vienna, ate deeper and 
deeper into his heart. 

Turn back, and go home the same poor devil as he had 
left it? No. The pride of his unbending spirit would not 
permit it. Only as Fortune’s favourite would he return 
home. But the desire for home grew morbid. It seized hold 
of his whole being. He realized that Fortune would never 
come to the wandering tramp. 

It was nearly three years since he had surreptitiously 
left home ; now he was living in Cadiz, working for a wine 
exporter, making ends meet with difficulty. The supple 
dark-eyed girls cast encouraging glances, and invited him 
to dance and make love. He did not see them ; he refused to 
see them. Home, home! The voice within him cried the 
word ever louder, and now that he could no longer silence 
it, he gave up all his dreams of finding wealth and happiness 
in foreign lands. He became convinced that he had been 
oe from Fortune, which was waiting for him at home al] 

e time, 
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For days they had been loading the Dutchman with wine 
and fruit. It was incredible what an appetite the belly of 
such a ship possessed and how much it could consume. 

A concealed place was left for Ignaz. In collusion with a 
sailor, he made a nest for himself between the tightly wedged 
cases and casks, stowed himself away at night, was borne 
northwards in the ship through the raging storms of the 
Bay of Biscay, was discovered at Vigo, and had to work his 
passage to Rotterdam, earning his keep by forced labour and 
being kicked off the ship when the voyage ended. 

He drifted about for days in the Dutch capital. Being 
without money, he was unable to start on the way home. 
He earned a few pitiful cents at the fish market, pulled heavy 
carts, and suffered greatly, for he was unable to afford a 
proper meal. 

Recruiters for the Dutch Foreign Legion depicted life in 
the distant colonies in glowing colours. They spoke of 
adventures, punitive expeditions, raids and pretty brown 
girls. 

Here Fortune seemed to be beckoning, but an old sailor 
warned Ignaz, and he withstood the temptation. The old 
salt knew the life in the hell of the Foreign Legion, for he had 
served five years in it himself. The recruiting sergeant 
nearly received a thrashing when he called the old sailor 
a liar. 

By dint of hard work, sleeping in a common lodging-house, 
and only buying the barest minimum of food of the cheapest 
kind, Ignaz succeeded in the course of a few weeks in saving 
fifty guiden. Then he decided to write home and tell his 
parents that after wandering for years about Spain, he was 
overcome with a yearning for home, and that he intended 
to arrive there shortly. 


CHAPTER NINE 


T gripped him like a feverish delusion : Vienna, Vienna ! 
Home, home ! 

He went on foot as far as Passau, often covering twenty-five 
miles or more in a day. All his cares had left him ; he seemed 
a different person. He strode along the German roads singing. 
He was not ashamed to beg in the villages; he spent the 
night in woods or fields or barns, so as to save his money 
and not to arrive at home with an empty purse. He did not 
spend a cent out of the fifty Dutch gulden. When his boots 
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came to pieces as a result of constant walking, he begged an 
old pair, and some underclothes as well. He meant to reach 
Vienna in a clean condition and not covered with lice. His 
eyes were clear and frank as he looked upon the world, and 
the women and girls found them irresistible ; they gave with 
both hands, and the men, though inclined to grumble, did 
not refuse the boy either. 

The world had a different aspect for Ignaz, and the face 
of his fellow-beings appeared to him as kindly as the sun’s 
warm rays. 

He stopped for the night in the venerable town of Passau 
on the far-famed Danube. In his left hand he held a piece 
of brown bread and in his right his pocket-knife. Austria, 
Austria ! He was in an ecstasy. Soon he would be at home ; 
at home where he was awaited by Fortune which he had 
basely deserted, and vainly sought abroad. He picked up 
a gnarled tree-root which was lying on the ground beside 
him, slung it far out into the stream and called after it: 

“Swim, swim quickly to Vienna and give my love to 
Mother.’’ 

With his strong white teeth he chewed the nourishing 
black bread which tasted as sweet as honey in his mouth. 

The raftsmen with their primitive craft put in to shore at 
Innstadt, on the further bank, where the waters of the icy 
Inn mingle with those of the Danube. They came from far 
away, from the Vorder-Riss in the Bavarian highlands. 
They had come down the swift waters of the Isar, past Fall, 
Lenggries, and Wolfrathshausen as far as Munich; thence 
they floated northwards between the fields of Lower Bavaria, 
to reach the Danube. 

An idea flashed into Ignaz’s brain, and he hastened across 
the old bridge. 

The raftsmen were sitting in the ‘‘Schwan’’ taking deep 
draughts from their tankards, wiping the froth of the beer 
from their beards, and resting their overworked limbs. 

_ “Don’t ye swill so much,” said the master, ‘‘we’ll be off 
in an hour, and I won’t have any o’ ye coming on the raft 
tight. To-morrow afore ’tis dark we must be in Vienna.”’ 

The tanned faces of the two other men lengthened ; they 
raised the earthenware pots to their lips and drained them at 
a draught. 

“How much would I have to pay if ye was to take me 
along with ye to Vienna?’ The words came hesitatingly 
from Ignaz’s mouth. 
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“D’ye take us for the Danube Steam Navigation Company?” 
The old raftsman glared at Ignaz as he speke, but winked 
an eye at his companions. 

“T on’y jus’ asked.” Ignaz had spoken no Vienna dialect 
for over three years. He knew that he must not speak 
High German to the old Bavarian. 

“‘Mebbe ye’re a Proossian ?”’ 

‘‘Nay, I’m a Vienna lad.” 

“If that’s so, ye can come wi’ us, if ye’ll peel the ’taties 
an’ wash up.” 

‘‘Won’t I have to pay nothin’ ?” 

‘fA four-kreuzer packet 0’ baccy for each of us.”’ 

It was a wonderful journey down the ever-widening river. 
They passed richly-coloured hills; idyllic villages, lonely 
market-towns, castles, forts, and ruins slowly glided past. 
Though some of the larger places were not devoid of signs of 
life, the little villages looked like Sleeping Beauties awaiting 
the arrival of the Prince who would awaken them. 

Ignaz often paused in his work of potato-peeling. His 
eyes kept glancing along the shore. Home again! The sign- 
boards of inns and businesses displayed real Austrian names 
across the river. Home, home again! It filled him like a 
song of triumph. Why had he run away and gone to distant 
countries, when home was so beautiful, so glorious? Surely 
this was the abode of Fortune, only he had not realized it and 
had wandered blindly away from it. 

Boats passed by, rowed by quick arms; they rocked on 
the rushing waves and there was a gurgling noise beneath 
their keels, like the secret laughter of the Danube nymphs. 
It sounded almost as though they were enticing him. 

The pot in which the potatoes were boiling hung from the 
iron tripod on the primitive tiled stand. A cheerful little 
cloud of smoke drifted across the raft, hung like a mourning- 
veil over the river, and then dissolved into shreds which 
floated with a dance-like motion towards the bank. 

The raftsmen stood fore and aft, straddling their legs. 
With their horny hands they gripped the ends of the long 
oars, and their muscular bodies bent in a slow regular rhythm. 
They dipped the primitive wooden blades into the water, 
drove the nails of their boots into the timber beneath their 
feet and pulled the oars through the waves with all their 
strength, so as to keep their clumsy craft in the fairway. 
They shouted merry jests to the women on the banks, and 
sang gay songs in the dialect of Upper Bavaria. 
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Linz came into view before the twilight had left the sky. 
They put into shore at Urfahr and spent the night there. 

_ Ignaz sat for hours on this beautiful summer night, letting 
his feet dangle in the water from the edge of the raft and 
dreaming. The waves rose and fell, pulling at his legs and 
trying to draw him along with them. The silver crescent 
‘of the moon was reflected in the small dancing eddies, 
. merry carp leaped out of the water and gazed at the sur- 
‘rounding world with wonderment in their goggle eyes. 
‘A party of young men and maidens, clasping one another 
‘tightly, laughing and squeezing each other, with giggles 
were following a concertina player who was pressing spirited 
march tunes out of the bellows. A soldier in the red trousers 
of a dragoon pulled a strapping servant girl down the steep 
bank, and overcame her reluctance by throwing her on to the 
grass and embracing her. 

Ignaz dipped his hands into the water, moved his fingers 
about gently, and murmured to the waves: 

“You will be in Vienna long before me. Give my love to 
Mother, give my love to the Brigittenau, give my love to 
Vienna. To-morrow, to-morrow I shall be there too.” 

The moon was still shining and the stars beginning to pale, 
when the raft resumed its voyage. Three dull booms following 
four clear chimes informed both town and country that it 
was three o'clock in the morning. Cocks crowed, loud and 
raucous, and dogs, annoyed at being disturbed from their 
first sleep after their watchfulness of the night, barked 
a vigorous protest in the cool morning air. The waters 
whispered their secrets. The waves bore along the swollen 
corpse of an unfortunate woman whom they had swallowed 
days before. They had taken pity on the forlorn creature 
and had drawn her down in an eddy and held her fast on 
the stony river-bed before the rescuers could pull her back 
and force her to continue her miserable existence. 

Ignaz, horrified and deeply moved, stared at the corpse 
‘whose skirt was spread out like a pall. The right hand was 
‘thrust into the folds of the dress, and as the body began to 
turn round in a circle, it seemed as if it wanted to dance. 
_Day arising in the eastern sky overcame the resistance of 
night. The river-banks came to life again. Busy farmers 
were working in the fields, tired horses were drawing wagons 
and ploughs and carrying riders. A team of four powerful 
Pinzgau horses were pulling some timber upstream. Thrusting 
their massive brown-gleaming bodies steadily forward in 
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the harness, digging their hoofs into the sand of the towpath, 
they pulled the heavy load and defied the waves which threw 
themselves against it. 

The lovely Wachau district and the wonderful Danube 
panorama passed by before Ignaz’s eyes which hungered 
for the beauties of Nature and art. He impressed it all on 
his memory ; all that he had seen should remain unforgettable 
in his mind. 

By skilful manceuvring the raft’s crew avoided the dangerous 
whirlpool near Grein, which is feared by all the shipping. 
Beams, boards, trees and lashings had all screeched and 
groaned as the whirling current had caught at the raft, 
tugged it, surged over it and tried to tear it to pieces. But the 
three men stood firm and sure in the raging waters, called 
Ignaz to assist them, put him to one of the oars, and told him 
to copy Hias in front of him and not to let go the oar or lose 
his foothold. 

A cool gust of wind blew round the eddying waters ; after 
a few minutes the raft was again floating evenly on the green 
ruffled surface of the river. 

Persenbeug Castle greeted them from above; at Melk 
the old Benedictine foundation majestically overshadowed 
the little town. Ruins of old fortresses, Aggstein and others, 
witnesses of centuries of the Danube’s great and bloody 
history, looked forth with blind eyes from empty window- 
spaces, and kept their secrets hidden within themselves. 

Gottweih, another Benedictine foundation, stood high 
on its hill and looked down upon the fields of Weissenbach 
which were drenched with blood during the battle against 
Napoleon. Diirrenstein, once the prison of Richard Cceur 
de Lion, under the walls of which the minstrel Blondel, loyal 
to his brave master, played the lute and thus informed him 
of his presence and by his song conveyed to Richard con- 
solation and hope of freedom. 

The Wachau’s plastic landscape, that uniquely beautiful 
collection of Danube views, soon came to an end behind the 
pretty little town of Krems. 

The Vienna lad looked back, to absorb once more with his 
eyes a scene which would last in his memory to the end of 
his life. As they drew nearer to Vienna, he was overcome 
with restlessness. 

He held the right bow-oar, pressed the wide board at the 
end into the water and cut into the waves. Nearer and nearer 
came the spurs of the Wiener Wald. The raft shot beneath 
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the bridge at Tullin, creaking and groaning among the waves 
which eddied round the pillars. The sky was deep blue and 


cloudless. The sun had long since passed its zenith, and was 
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now hanging over the hills in the south-west. 

Across there, far in front, stood the old fortress of Kreuzen- 
‘stein. The hideous scaffolding poles were still sticking up 
round the walls. More than three years had gone by since 
Ignaz had passed that steep hillside on his way abroad. 
Sadness had been his constant companion during his long 
wanderings. His dreams of wealth and happiness abroad 
had dissolved; he had not been going towards Fortune 
but away from it. 

Would everything at home have remained the same? 
Would they have forgotten him? He feared his mother’s 
scoldings and his father’s dumbly accusing eyes. They 
seemed dumb, and yet were so eloquent. Fort Greifenstein’s 
ruins hung on to the green hillside, and merry folk were 
hurrying up the slope. A steamer was pounding its way 
upstream, with ugly black smoke belching from its funnel. 
Trippers with the joy of life shining from their laughing 
faces waved hands, hats and handkerchiefs in greeting 
and called out jesting remarks to the raftsmen. 

Ignaz rowed with tense muscles. He cast yearning glances 
ahead. Could not the force of the current carry them to 
Vienna still more rapidly ? 

The sound of bells floated across from the Klosterneuburg 
church, announcing the time for vespers. 

Now the ridge of the Leopoldsberg with its old convent 
rose above the river-bank. 

Vienna, Vienna! He could have called out loud, but felt 
ashamed of his joy and absorbed the scene in silence. 

Passing Nussdorf they floated into the Danube Canal 
on their way to Heiligenstadt. The cable which was to 
secure the raft was carried in a small boat at the stern. 
Their speed diminished as they approached the bank. Men 


,1n blue linen jackets ran along the edge of the canal, and 
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cleverly caught hold of the line which Hias threw to them 
from the little boat which had shoved off from the raft. 

The strong rope wound itself round thick posts deeply 
rammed into the ground, slipped round them with a creaking 
sound, grew heated by the friction, and drank up the water 
which was poured over it from a can. 

The clumsy raft struggled against its bonds, but was soon 
brought to realize the uselessness of resistance and allow 
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itself to be tied fast. The laughter of the waves as they 
gurgled round the struggling craft sounded almost scornful. 

Ignazhurried with giant strides along the Heiligenstadt quay. 

Luck was coming his way; or so it seemed to him. He 
would have had to walk as far as the Brigitta bridge in order 
to cross the canal, but there was Binfuss starting his ferry 
across, and Ignaz was saved the long detour. 

He had loose money in his pocket. So overpowering was the 
joy of his home-coming that he gave the ferryman a silver 
tenner for the two kreuzer fare. 


CHAPTER TEN 


HE family and his old friends sat in the meadow 
belonging to Number Seven every evening and listened 
attentively to the recital of Ignaz’s adventures. 

Kathi Mayr hung on his words; she seemed to anticipate 
each one before he uttered it. Her glance passed searchingly 
over his body as she appraised his muscles and build. Kathi 
spoke seldom, for speech was troublesome and made her 
cough. Tubercles had settled in her larynx and were slowly 
consuming it. Her lips were dark red and her eyes shone 
brightly. Her senses urged her constantly; they seemed 
to know that the thread of her life was short and might break 
suddenly. Enjoyment, enjoyment, they cried, and all 
obstacles were swept aside by the fiercely pulsing blood. 

Ignaz was soon her captive. A stronger man than he 
would have found it difficult to resist Kathi’s wiles. It was 
easy for her to make Ignaz her slave. 

He earned a paltry wage by working from seven in the 
morning till six o’clock at night at a shaping machine in the 
building company’s workshops. He made plans for the future 
amidst the deafening din of the machines. He had to keep a 
sharp look-out for his fingers lest they should be caught 
in the sharp, furiously rotating knives. 

The shining steel knives might well have been called 
man-eaters. Nearly every man who forgot the danger and 
did not keep on guard against the machine’s malicious tricks 
had to lament the loss of fingers, or even of a whole hand. 
Many of the workmen had mutilated bodies, for in the 
course of time they forgot to exercise the necessary vigilance. 

Yellow sawdust flew about the large workshop in clouds ; 
through the thick mist could be discerned the shadow-like 
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forms of the men working at the ribbon and circular-saws, 
and the grooving, rabbeting, shaping, and planing machines. 
Near the ceiling rotated the connecting-shafts in four rows from 
which the wide leather bands whirling round in continuous 
revolutions descended cracking and rattling to the machines. 

The din made by the forty machines was deafening. 
The narrow ribbon-saws ate their way through the wood in 
a loud soprano; their broader sisters cut oak floor-boards 
in a resonant contralto; the circular saws, large and small, 
dug their sharp steel teeth into the thick beams with a 
screeching ear-splitting sound. Razor-edged knives furiously 
tore long strips and slices from the birch, walnut, cherry, 
oak and rosewood, as they shaped laths, battens, logs and 
scantlings. 

The men stood straddle-legged, keeping their eyes, which 
smarted from the fine sawdust, glued to their machines. 
They were not allowed to take their eyes off the dangerous 
apparatus for a single second, while the sharp tools were 
working on the wood. Gleaming steel teeth, knives and planes 
were on the watch, and enticing fingers, hands, and arms. 
Woe to the poor fellow who forgot the danger that threatened 
him! The murderous knives and teeth would seize his 
hand like lightning, tear it, dismember it, and grind it to pulp. 

If a careless person got caught in the blades or slipped from 
the smooth steel-plates against a saw or knife, his frenzied 
shrieks rising above the screeching of the machines would 
bring work to a standstill for some minutes, while the mutilated 
man was led out leaving a broad trail of blood behind him 
on the sawdust and shavings. 

The machines were like man-eating monsters; they would 
tear a whole man to pieces if he came too near the leather 
bands of the connecting shafts with a flying apron. Before he 
knew what had happened, he was seized, slung round in 
a circle and had arms, legs and head torn off. 

Hands with three fingers, or two, or even one, were no 
rarity among the wood-workers. 

There was no room for a dreamer in this workshop; he 
would soon awaken from an anesthetic in hospital with his 
hands swathed in thick bandages. 

Ignaz Giirtler dreamed, but he did not relax his watch 
over the sharp, rotating, enticing knives of his machine. 
The all-conquering power of love possessed him. 

Kathi, Kathi, sang the ribbon-saws; Kathi, Kathi, 
applauded the leather bands; Kathi, Kathi, shrieked the 
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steel teeth of the shimmering circular-saw; Kathi, Kathi, 
all the machines joined in together one cacophonous chorus. 

When the morning sun smiled in at the bedroom window, 
and shone on Ignaz’s face, his soul was filled with rejoicing, 
and he thought of the delightful hours and passionate kisses 
of the preceding evening. 

A linnet twittered its little song in the lilac bushes; 
Kathi, Kathi, tapped a quail with its beak; Kathi, Kathi, 
croaked a flock of black ravens flying towards the north. 
In the acacias round the well a blackbird sang its love-song. 

His loved one awaited him behind the gate or even on the 
steps, threw her arms round her sweetheart’s neck, pushed 
his cap off his head, pressed her hungry lips passionately 
upon his mouth, and crushed her young body ardently 
against his. Disregarding the men’s astonished glances and 
jeering remarks, she again threw herself at his neck by the 
entrance to the works, kissed him hotly and whispered 
burning words of love in his ear. 

“Don’t forget, Nazl my lad, I’ll be waiting for ye at midday.”’ 

Then she hurried along the canal-bank, crossed to the 
Himmelpfortgrund, went up the Sechsschimmelgasse to the 
laundry, where she worked at the ironing-board, singing 
cheerily and passing the glowing iron over the snow-white 
garments. She saved money on her meals to give little presents 
to her sweetheart. The corrosive vapour, which rose from 
the iron, irritated her diseased vocal chords, and long before 
the Lichtenthal church clock struck twelve, her loud singing 
changed to humming, for her voice had got hoarse and husky. 

In the short dinner-hour she rushed home hot-faced, 
swallowed a scanty meal, and ran along to the Giirtlers to 
sit at Ignaz’s side and gaze at him. 

When the minute hand of the old Black Forest clock 
approached the Roman figure nine, she nudged her lover 
impatiently and whispered in his ear: ‘‘Do come out into 
the passage ; I must be off now, and want another kiss first.” 

Ignaz worked at his machine in a dream; he never took 
an eye off it, only in spirit did his eye wander into the distance 
and see pictures from his three years’ wanderings. The 
clatter of the machines changed into the roar of the sea; 
the sound of the wild waves in the Bay of Biscay. The fine 
choking sawdust became the thick mist which had hung 
over the mountain peaks and valleys. He often imagined he 
could hear the roar and rattle of the trains de luxe which 
had sped past him on the lovely Riviera coast. 
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Now that he was lucky in love, would he also be lucky 
in making money ? How wonderful it would be if he could 
travel with Kathi from Genoa to Cannes. He would press 
against the window just as bored a face as those of the rich 
people he had seen. He would sit with Kathi on the front at 
Cannes, and if a travelling journeyman came past, he would 
let the poor devil take a seat at his side just to annoy the snobs. 

But to dream of Fortune is not to grasp it. He earned 
nine gulden a week; of these he gave seven to his mother, 
and with the rest obtained clothes, linen and shoes. For 
these he paid by instalments of one and a half gulden a week ; 
so not much was left for excursions on Sundays. This did 
not suit Kathi. 

“Must you pay the Jews their instalment every time ? 
Give ’em half, or pay ’em every other week. They’re glad 
enough to get anything at all.”’ 

Honesty was inborn in the Giirtlers and Ignaz would 
not listen to his sweetheart’s suggestions. 

“What was promised must be paid, Kathi; I don’t play 
monkey tricks like that.’’ 

“But look at Mother; she gets things from three or four 
Jew dealers and pays when she likes.”’ 

The moral chasm which divided them was deep and wide. 
Typical Viennese frivolity on the one side, and sturdy 
peasant rectitude on the other. The first rift in their young love. 

“Why don’t you look for other work? You'll never get 
anywhere if you stay with the building company.” 

“T’ve looked for ages and found nothing.” 

“You've seen a lot of the world, and yet you’re silly enough 
to go paying your debts.” 

Ignaz looked at his beloved in amazement. He thought 
she was joking, but when he realized that she was speaking 
seriously, he got up. 

““We’re honest folk. We Giirtlers have never cheated 
anyone.”’ 

‘Because you’re a lot of sillies.”’ 

They parted in disagreement and Ignaz went home 
pensively. 

Why did his loved one ask him to do things which decent 
people never did ? Was Kathi a being from another world ? 
She was always finding things natural which the Girtlers 
disapproved of. : 

The boy dozed off just as the Poppenbergs’ Italian cock 
with the green-shot tail-feathers was heralding the dawn. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


DEEP silence succeeded the Police President’s words. 
Commissaries and chief commissaries stood round 
the table pale-faced. 

‘‘A loyal officer, while on duty,is shot without warning by 
a coward from some hiding-place. This is the third case in 
a week.” 

Gloomy rain-clouds covered the sky, and the room was 
half in darkness. The emperor’s face stood out, looking almost 
white in the dark picture-frame. The smart uniform with 
the many decorations proudly confronted the silent men ; 
the green feathers on the General’s cap had an unnatural 
dead appearance. 

‘All raids in public places are useless. The topers who are 
dragged to the police-station from the taverns are a harmless 
lot, and no murderers. The villains lie hidden in some private 
house. But where ?” 

The great man’s eyes flashed with anger. ‘“How many more 
innocent policemen are going to be murdered ?” | 
Commissary Marinkowitsch looked calmly at the chief. 
“‘We shall have to undertake a house to house search, your 

Excellency. All available men will have to take part.” 

“But how can that be done ? Where are we to get sufficient 
men from to be able to operate in every district simul- 
taneously ?”’ 

“‘Perhaps if the military ...’’ The words came almost 
shyly from the mouth of Wokurka, the chief of the detective 
police. 

‘The military ? Ridiculous !” 

No one ventured to interrupt the silence which followed 
the President’s irritable exclamation. 

Somebody knocked at the door—the commissaries glanced 
at the Chief in alarm. Who dared to interrupt the private 
conference ? Commissary Hangelberger, the Police President’s 
secretary, stood in the doorway, white in the face and holding 
an official message form in his trembling hand. 

Something serious must have happened or this well- 
disciplined old official would never have ventured to interrupt 
the conference. Anxious expectation showed on every face. 
Everyone immediately realized that a further police murder 
had occurred. 

“Two, two, your Excellency, a constable and an inspector 
out in the Brigittenau, in the Jagerau.” 
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“Dead ?”’ 

“Yes, shot, both together.” 

“Have they caught anyone ?”’ 

“Nay, nay, your Excellency. A market-gardener called 
Preiss saw two men running across the North-Western Railway 
embankment. The guard on the Franz-Joseph Bridge, and 
the food tax officials ran to the Au. Preiss’s assistants followed 
the two men, but someone fired on them from the bushes 
down by the Danube Canal, so the pursuers took to their 
heels.” 

A fly buzzed against the window-pane, and caused it to 
rattle slightly. The noise mingled with the men’s deep 
breathing. 

‘“‘The whole district between the river and the canal has 
been shut off. Across in Nussdorf and Heiligenstadt all our 
men are on duty; nobody can have escaped across the 
drawbridge, because it was open in the middle and had just 
let a barge go through. They can’t have swum across the 
river, for there were men on the watch everywhere.”’ 

“But that is at the Donauspitz, the beginning of the 
peninsula. The scoundrels can’t have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. It is impossible for them to escape from 
there.”’ 

A thousand policemen, directed by commissaries and 
inspectors, hurried to the Brigittenau at the double. The 
police of Nussdorf, Débling, Heiligenstadt and Wahring 
blocked the west bank of the Danube canal as far as the 
Brigitta bridge. A thick cordon prevented anyone from 
passing from the Donauspitz near the drawbridge southwards. 
Tramps, loiterers, and loving couples were fetched out of the 
Jagerau and the meadows beyond, and taken to the police 
station at the Schottenring. The river and canal were searched 
and the lake in the Jagerau was also examined. Not a trace 
was found of the murderers. 

The Police President stood in consternation before the two 
dead bodies. They had been left lying at the scene of the crime. 

Inspector Punsch lay with open terror-stricken eyes ; 
even in death his face was expressive of duty. His left fist 
was clenched ; blades of grass were sticking out from between 
his fingers. His hand must have clutched at the ground in 
his death agony. 

The fatal shot had entered on the left side of the forehead, 
ao the skull, and come out at the back on the right 
S1C¢, 
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Constable Schlaégel had been hit in the chest, the bullet 
had entered the lung and had caused hemorrhage. He must 
have lived for a few moments, and have pursued the criminals 
despite his fatal wound, and then have collapsed. 

Despite a close search, only one cartridge case was found. 
It was carbine ammunition as used in the Austrian Army. 
The bullet which had caused the death of the inspector lay 
near the body. It was flattened and notched at the 

oint. 
. The police search proceeded from house to house in the 
Brigittenau ; rooms, cellars, attics, kitchens and business 
premises were meticulously examined. The police wanted to 
find the weapons, for then the criminals would also be dis- 
covered. The search was without result. Nothing was found, 
not even the slightest clue. 

Vienna was appalled and lived in terror. Five innocent 
policemen had become the victims of hidden criminals. 
People looked at one another fearfully, and cast timid glances 
at the police, who were patrolling the streets and squares 
of the town armed and in pairs. 

Horror changed to panic when, during the following night, 
another policeman was murdered by the Hundsturmerlinie, 
and next morning pamphlets were found in the streets of 
four districts warning the police that if their investigations 
were not stopped at once, further policemen would lose their 
lives. The police were alarmed and exasperated. They 
lived constantly exposed to assassination, and did not 
know whence the fatal bullet might come. All the anarchists 
known to the police were put under lock and key, except 
those who had succeeded in escaping. 

Although an exhaustive search was madein all the printing 
works, it had not been possible to discover where the 
pamphlets had been produced. The paper was of German 
manufacture and came from a factory in Baden. 

There was an uncanny feeling throughout the capital. 
People went past one another nervously, and saw a police 
murderer in every ill-clad foreigner with a gloomy face. In 
the popular imagination the assassins must be dressed in 
rags. Denunciations came in spasmodically, and thousands 
of innocent people were fetched from their beds, businesses 
or taverns, and submitted to a close examination. Many 
criminals and offenders who had long been wanted by the 
police were taken; not one of the anarchists was among 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


ck poorer quarters were in a continual state of alarm. 
Nobody dared to say a word about the terrorists. 
Fear of being involved in the affair stopped the mouths of 
even the most inveterate gossips. 

There were plenty of loafers in the outer districts and 
suburbs which were credited with the murder, but fear of the 
vengeance of the friends and relations of possible suspects 
prevented denunciations. Work-shy people who were known 
to the police were forced to look round for an occupation, as 
the authorities left them no rest. 

Their fear assumed monstrous proportions when it became 
known that the police were employing hired spies. These 
rascals were met with in public-houses, gin-shops, and places 
of amusement, and even in workshops. These agents- 
provocateurs worked on different systems. They often abused 
the police and authorities in loud voices, but whispered that 
they were in the know, and made obscure allusions to societies 
of which they gave themselves out to be members. 

These creatures worked cleverly, but without any positive 
result. A thick impenetrable veil surrounded the murderers, 
and they remained untouched. Nobody dreamt that one of the 
ringleaders of the terrorists lived far out in the Brigittenau, 
at the end of the Treustrasse, in the middle of a large market 
garden in a small two-storied house, popularly named the 
‘“Rauschhausl”’, after its proprietor. Nobody had an inkling ; 
even the beautiful wife of Ferdinand Karel, the locksmith 
from the Floridsdorf engineering works, knew nothing of 
her husband’s radical politics or of his being a murderer of 
policemen. 

All the men were attracted by Frau Karel’s beauty. Tall, 
full-bosomed, with a swaying sensual gait, always humming 
a tune, she was fond of walking in the central quarters of the 
town, where she looked at the shop windows with her large 
black eyes ; she smiled when men whispered compliments in 
her ear, and shook her black-haired head when the more 
importunate would not be dismissed. She had no desire for 
adventures with unknown gentlemen. After all, not one of 
them was so handsome and so strong as her Ferdinand. 
Each time he came back from work, washed in the kitchen 
a displayed his muscles, he made a fresh conquest of his 
wife. 

Fanni Karel was by nature like a wild cat ; she attracted 
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people and purred, but her claws were out in a moment when 
someone approached her whom she did not like. Often the 
desire came over her to yield to men’s allurements, but 
then a vision of her husband would come before her eyes, 
and the temptation had vanished. 

Despite her vanity, Fanni Karel kept her house in a perfect 
state of cleanliness. Everything in kitchen, living-room 
and bedrooms shone and not a speck of dust was to be seen. 
Her husband’s wishes were her commands. Consequently 
she never rummaged about in the big tool-chest which stood 
by the window of the living-room, for Ferdinand had asked 
her not to open it. Moreover, the young woman never read 
the books in which her husband was so deeply interested. 
She knew their titles but took no interest in them whatever. 

“Propaganda by Action’’, ‘‘Michael Bakunin”’, ‘“‘Nihilism’’, 
“A Justification of the Terror’—such were their titles. 
Fanni took much more interest in the novelettes which the 
hawker brought to the house each Monday. ‘‘Emperor 
Joseph and the Forester’s Daughter’, ‘‘From Sewing-machine 
to Coronet”’ were her favourite reading. 

Ferdinand Karel had always been a quiet person who talked 
little and pondered much. Frau Fanni, whose sunny care-free 
temperament prevented her thinking much about her hus- 
band’s psychology, remained undisturbed by the murders of 
the policemen. She put the subject from her mind, and did 
not notice that her husband had grown quieter than before. 
She was astonished that he took her up sharply when she 
referred in a superficially sympathetic tone to the anarchists’ 
victims. 

The pleasure-loving lady was dumbfounded when the police 
arrived to search the house. 

Ferdinand Karel was out. Pale-faced, and with her large 
eyes fixed anxiously on the four detectives, she stammered 
out replies to their questions. 

‘‘Where are the books which your husband obtained from 
Switzerland ?” 

“Up there in the hanging book-case.’’ Her eyes followed 
her outstretched hand, and she perceived with astonishment 
that the books were no longer there. Only the previous day 
she had dusted them before going off to Dornbach to visit 
her sister. Now they were gone. Had Ferdinand taken them 
away ? 

“Will you kindly tell us where the books and the carbines 
are hidden ?”’ 
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Fanni’s knowledge was limited. She felt that she had heard 
or read the word ‘‘carbines” recently, but she did not know 
what it meant. 

‘Your husband has been arrested.”’ 

The words sounded in her ears like the blows of a steam- 
hammer ; she clutched her apron and tried in vain to utter 
a word. 

“Nothing will happen to you, Frau Karel. We are aware 
that you know nothing of your husband’s acts, but he has 
made a statement to the effect that you can show us where 
the weapons and papers are hidden.” 

The police officer thought he was being very clever, but he 
had given the show away by his careless remark. 

It only needed short consideration to make it clear to the 
lady, though she was not particularly quick-witted, that the 
detective was telling lies, and laying a trap for her. Ferdl 
had never said a word to her about hidden weapons and 
papers ; therefore he could have made no such statement to 
the police ; therefore he had not been arrested. 

A tiny screw only a millimetre and a half in diameter, 
with a miniature number on its slotted head, was the betrayer. 
The false bottom in the tool-chest was discovered. The hidden 
space was empty, but the little screw had got caught in a 
chink between two boards. This little bit of steel was part 
of an army carbine, and had been manufactured at the 
arsenal in the tenth district. 

The revolutionary books were discovered under some loose 
floor-boards beneath the cupboard of the kitchen dresser. 
No papers were found. 

Ferdinand Karel was not to be found, and even a statement 
by the authorities that Frau Fanni would not be released 
until he gave himself up, failed to make him appear. The 
police had to let the young woman go after a week’s detention, 
as there was no ground for suspicion against her. She was 
kept under close observation, and the detectives did not let 
her out of their sight, and yet they were fooled. Hedi, Frau 
Fanni’s sister, had a striking likeness to the fugitive’s wife. 
She left her home at Dornbach dressed in the latter’s clothes, 
drove to the Rauschhaiisl in the Brigittenau, duly followed 
by the police, and stayed there for three weeks. Only then 
did it dawn on the police that Frau Fanni had given them the 
slip long ago. It was discovered much later that she had fol- 
lowed her husband to South America. 

The little screw set mighty levers in motion. Gigantic 
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rotatory machines disgorged millions of warrants from their 
rollers, wires, and cables, which were fed by great dynamos 
and electro-motors, and issued the descriptions of the fugitive 
anarchists to the whole world. They were described exactly, 
for the mills of Viennese justice ground quickly as well as 
exceeding small. 

Two of the murderers, dangerous anarchists, who had been 
arrested in the Prater fields after a long pursuit, were under 
lock and key. They refused to give their names and occupa- 
tions ; they had come from Germany as commissioners from 
the headquarters of the propagandists. Every day thousands 
of Viennese citizens filed past the two men, who were kept 
in a cell with a grille, but no one identified them. Representa- 
tives of the German criminal police arrived, and identified 
one of them as the notorious anarchist Stellmacher; the 
other man remained unknown. 

Another track led the police to the Paniglgasse in the fourth 
district, to the house of a certain Frantisek Winternitz, a 
master-joiner. This man had given himself away as he 
passed before Stellmacher’s cell. He did not suspect that con- 
cealed detectives were keeping the visitors under close 
observation, and that they saw him make a sign with the 
fingers of both hands. 

His workshop and house were searched, and much 
incriminating material brought to light. 

Over a hundred arrests followed; the criminals’ nest was 
discovered. 

Great surprise was caused in Vienna when the list of those 
arrested and charged was made known. Many well-known 
persons were involved. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HE Seven Houses were in an uproar. The name of 
Ignaz Giirtler was on the list together with his picture 
and exact description. 
Before the police knew of Ignaz’s membership of the 
organization, he was already in Switzerland. 
Betrayed by Kathi, but warned in time, he succeeded in 
escaping before the warrant was issued for his arrest. 


Day after day, Ignaz Giirtler stood by his machine pon- 
dering and grieving over his loved one’s suggestions and her 
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changed attitude. Her erratic conduct seemed incredible to 
him. Her reproaches poured on him like April showers, to 
be followed immediately by the warm sunshine of her 
passionate embraces. She often refused herself to him: 
she, who had always made the advances, and led him on. 
She had accustomed him to carnal love, and sought out 
hidden corners where she could give herself to him without 
reserve. But now she invented excuses, often let him wait 
for her in vain, and no longer came to meet him in the morning 
and at midday. 

It was Schackerl Hélzel who opened Ignaz’s eyes to the 
truth. 

The autumn winds blew furiously over the slopes of the 
Wiener Wald, shook the trees and bushes and gave warning 
that summer’s reign was at an end. The copper-beeches seemed 
to drip blood upon the ground. The leaden waves piled them- 
selves up against the dam and raged at the obstacle which 
prevented them from hurling their waters over the shores of 
the Danube Canal. Outside on the river bank by Nussdorf, 
the rudely-built rafts were groaning in the clutches of the 
mooring-ropes which exposed them mercilessly to the malice 
of the waves. 

“‘Women are devils ; they whirl you round like the eddies 
in the river, and draw you down to the bottom.”’ 

Ignaz turned from the rushing stream to look at Schackerl 
Holzel uncomprehendingly. 

“Tis true, you silly fool. You go hanging round after 
Kathi, while she’s amusing herself with Karl Hasenkopf at 
the Jagerhaus.”’ 

“If you don’t shut your dirty mouth, I’ll knock you into 
the river.” Ignaz’s eyes blazed with anger. 

“T don’t care,’’ the other replied indifferently. ‘I can swim. 
But ’tis true all the same, what I said.” 

There was no reply. The deceived lover had long since 
suspected all; his sisters had warned him that Kathi was 
going with the other boy. Everyone knew it except himself. 
The treacherous girl cunningly appointed meeting-places 
a long way apart from her rendezvous with her new lover. 
Had she not broken her word? Had she not been false to 
her promises of eternal fidelity ? Never, never in her life 
would she belong to another man—so she had often vowed. 
She had sworn it by the light of her mother’s eyes. Now that 
she had broken her promise, and been false to her vow, 
would God punish her, and let old Frau Mayr go blind? 
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The wind blew through Ignaz’s hair, as he twisted his cap 
in his hands, engrossed in his reflections. 

The world was evil, mankind was mean and full of baseness. 
All good people died or came to grief. Out there lay poor 
Poldi’s body, while far off in the south, Sister Theodolinda 
was pining away, imprisoned body and soul, starving a heart 
that was full of loving kindness. Where were there any decent 
people left, people with the divine spark in their hearts? 

As though guessing his gloomy thoughts, the storm roared 
through the Danube valley, joined forces with rattling 
downpours of rain, and howled a mournful dirge. 

The young men hastened towards shelter. They stopped 
below the North-Western Railway viaduct. 

“‘Come here, Nazl.”” The words rang out like a command. 

A man was there holding his coat round a female form 
which was lying in his arms. Before Karl Hasenkopf could 
prevent him, Schacker] had torn the coat away. Kathi Mayr 
uttered a loud shriek. 

Ignaz stood motionless and stared with blazing eyes at his 
false love, at the traitress. 

Karl Hasenkopf’s hand slipped into his pocket. 

“Leave your knife alone,”’ shouted Schacker] Hélzel, whose 
ear had not missed the click of the clasp-knife. ‘“‘Leave it 
alone, or I’ run you down.”’ 

The rain came down in torrents, the sun sank blood-red 
in the west behind the Tiirkenschanz Park. The falling rain 
looked like purple tears. Ignaz’s breast was shaken by a sob ; 
his eyes looked upon the departing sun and the veil of red 
mist before it. 

‘Heaven is weeping.”’ Though the words were only 
uttered in a low whisper, they reached his companion’s ear. 

“Rubbish ; Heaven has better things to do than weep 
over a slutlike that. One ought to kill the whole lot : everybody 
who has a down on us poor people. Just because that booby 
Karl Hasenkopf earns six gulden a week more than you, 
she’s given you the go-by.... Pah! Money spoils the 
best people.” 

Ignaz willingly followed his comrade to the Wieden. In 
the dark deserted Paniglgasse was the workshop of the 
radical joiner, Franti8ek Winternitz. This was the meeting- 
place of the conspirators who hoped to create a better world 
by means of murder and assassination. Deluded men, failures 
who had gone wrong, and become side-tracked from life’s 
normal line. 
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The society was an international one. The Latin races 
were in the majority; Italians, Spaniards and French 
predominated. Then came the Russians. They were for the 
most part men who had become uprooted, and had been 
deluded by propaganda; they hoped to secure the welfare 
of mankind with bullets, daggers and dynamite bombs. 
There were fanatics among them whose intellect was clouded, 
and who exercised a pernicious influence on muddle-headed 
young fire-eaters. 

Winternitz, an embittered misanthrope, evolved plans which 
included the annihilation of all the heads of statesin the world. 
No monarch, no president of a republic, no minister, no 
chancellor, no chief of police, no policeman even, was to be 
allowed to live. A monstrous homicidal mania possessed this 
man, and his talent as a speaker enabled him to carry all the 
hot-heads with him. 

There were two groups in the party: the initiates and the 
novices. New members were never allowed to discover 
what happened in the seniors’ group; only when one was 
quite sure of them and they had been bound by an oath, 
the breach of which was punishable by death, were they 
admitted to full brotherhood in the league of propaganda 
by action, and to complete knowledge ofits plans. It was then 
incumbent upon them to carry out attempts on people’s 
lives in association with a proved anarchist. The notorious 
Michael Bakunin, who was invested with the nimbus of a 
peerless hero, was held before them as a model. 

Ignaz Giirtler listened quietly to the agitators’ words. 
His mind was a battleground in which the last remains of his 
belief in humanity were on the point of being destroyed. 
Karel had an easy task to lead the young man astray. Great 
was Ignaz’s. astonishment when he met the locksmith of the 
Rauschhaiisl, whom he had known since childhood, in this 
company. 

Every new member on entrance to the society was bound to 

secrecy ; the novice was threatened with death if he broke 
his oath. 
__Ignaz was still a novice, knew nothing of the destructive 
ideas of the conspirators, and had no inkling of any plans 
relating to the taking of human life. Hatred of authority 
and of the possessing classes was preached to the novices, 
and inculcated into them as the fundamental doctrine of the 
society. When they were sure of a novice, he was initiated 
into the seniors’ society with elaborate ceremonial. 
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But were ail rulers and all wealthy people really such 
brutes as Karel described them while he walked home with 
Ignaz from the Paniglgasse to the Brigittenau? Doubts 
rose in Ignaz’s mind. It could not be as bad as that. They 
were human beings too, like the poor and the destitute. In 
the course of his wanderings he had often met people who 
lived in the lap of luxury; they did not look any different 
from poor people. The fact that they were better dressed and 
drove in carriages was no proof of wickedness. 

He passed sleepless and agitated nights, He often thought 
of the loved one who had faithlessly deserted him, and the 
memory of poor Poldi Theimer, his little benefactress of the 
Essiggassel, kept recurring to his mind. She would never 
have behaved like Kathi. His work gave him no satisfaction, 
and he listened more and more readily to the suggestions of 
Karel, the seducer, and never missed a meeting of the 
conspirators. 

Ignaz had no idea that murder was the aim and object 
of all the activities of these sinister people ; if he had only 
suspected it, he would never have gone near the Paniglgasse 
again. He would never have accepted the doctrine of the 
destruction of human life for the improvement of the world. 
He would have joined in an attempt to improve the conditions 
of life by force. To insure every man the right to a better 
existence, he would have taken part in a storming of the 
Bastille of the powerful and the wealthy, but he drew the 
line at cold-blooded murder, condemned it, and would not 
have been prevented by threats of death from thwarting 
such a crime by exposing the conspirators. 

Ignaz trembled when the first murders of policemen took 
place; he had a vague feeling that the criminals were in the 
Paniglgasse. Two gloomy-looking Germans had arrived 
from Germany a few days before ; since then feverish activity 
had prevailed. Meetings were also held in another quarter, 
in the Grenzgasse, Rudolfsheim. One day Ignaz was ordered 
to go there by Karel. 

“You can go alone, and meet me at the corner of the 
Marktgasse. If I have to run from a policeman, you needn’t 
start running too. Just go quietly to the house. Here are 
twenty gulden ; hide them, and when the place gets too hot 
for you, clear out to Switzerland, but go by way of Italy or 
Germany, and lie low.” 

Karel was not followed, but he thought things looked 
suspicious in the neighbourhood of the Grenzgasse, and turned 
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back; he met Ignaz by the Gumpendorferstrasse, and took 
him along with him. 

‘“‘There’s something fishy here; I believe the narks have 
found out the place. They won’t have discovered anything 
there, we’re not such fools as that. You get home, Naz], 
I’m just going along to the Paniglgasse. Don’t forget, if things 
get too hot, clear out.” 

Ignaz strode along to the Brigittenau in great anxiety. 
He calmly met the scrutinizing glances of the policemen. 
His conscience was clear, and if he found out that the 
gloomy-looking men from the Paniglgasse were the murderers 
of the innocent policemen, even his oath would not prevent 
him from giving information, so that the monsters should be 
taken and punished as they deserved. He had a fright when, 
at the corner of the Wenzelgasse, Schackerl Holzel suddenly 
stepped out of a dark corner, and seized him by the arm. 

“Look out, Nazl, Karl Hasenkopf has smelt a rat. He has 
been following you, but he lost you in the Wieden High 
Street. My sister Nett] has it from Kathi Mayr.” 

The colour left Ignaz’s face, and it was lucky for him that 
Schackerl pulled him back when he saw his beloved standing 
in a doorway with his rival’s arms round her. 

‘Kathi Mayr has denounced you, Ignaz. Mother knows 
nothing yet. The narks were here an hour ago.”’ Ignaz’s 
sister Milli called the words out tearfully. 

“Run along quickly to Aunt Marie’s at Hernals; Rosa 
is waiting for you there with your things. Hans] Schnell 
will drive you in his cart to St. Pélten, and from there you 
must take the train.” 

She kissed her brother, pressed a few gulden into his hand 
and pushed him along. 

“Don’t go out by the gate. That scum Kathi is sure to be 
out there with that fellow. Get out through the passage window 
downstairs and climb the fence in the yard.”’ 

She kissed her brother, ran down the stairs in front of him, 
opened the passage window and helped him out. 

“Don’t forget, write in a few weeks, but not to us; to Aunt 
Marie at Hernals.”’ : 

Near the Franz-Joseph-Bahn, Ignaz took a tram and rode 
out to Hernals. His aunt was awaiting him. 

“There’s something for you to eat in the little parcel; 
the cart’s waiting for you by the corner of the Annagassen ; 
not a word when you get in, and don’t try and hide if you’re 
stopped. Give another name, if a policeman asks you.” 
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Gradually the lights disappeared from the windows. Vienna 
was going to bed. The horses of the tilt-cart trotted along 
gently; their heads bobbed up and down, and their long- 
haired tails swung from side to side according to their custom. 

Ignaz’s thoughts were in a tumult. He would never have 
believed that Kathi’s desire for revenge could go to the 
length of betraying him. He would never have believed her 
capable of such a base act. It did not occur to him that she 
had acted from fear. Why had he to flee so hurriedly ? Were 
the men in the Paniglgasse the murderers of the police ? 
But what had he got to do with it? He was not their 
accomplice ; surely the authorities had nothing against him? 

‘Two more men murdered in Vienna to-day. They were 
found shot out in the Brigittenau.” 

Ignaz carefully looked out of the window. The lights of 
Amstetten were flying past the train. 

‘They were fathers of families,’’ added the talkative pas- 
senger in the frieze coat. He wiped his anger-reddened fore- 
head with a flowered handkerchief, and shook his other fist, 
in which he was holding his green Styrian hat with the 
chamois beard. ‘The scoundrelly murderers ought to be 
torn limb from limb. Poor policemen they were, who were 
only doing their duty.” 

“If they could only catch the assassins! They’re supposed 
to be anarchists.” 

‘“‘And what sort of a religion may that be ?” 

“Oh, they’re most likely Jews. They're the only people 
who would do that sort of thing.” 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense,”’ another traveller interrupted 
the anti-Semitic farmer. ‘‘Why should Jews in particular 
shoot policemen ?”’ 

‘Oh, they're up to anything ; they rogues is in the insurance 
company too, and the swindlers had the sauce to say I set 
fire to my cottage meself.”’ 

‘“‘So that’s why the Jews shoot policemen too ?” 

“T kin quite b’lieve it,’’ mumbled a toothless farmer’s wife. 
‘“‘They Jews is to blame for everything.” 

“But, folks, what nonsense ye do talk,’’ the man in the 
frieze coat interrupted irritably. “‘Jews don’t shoot. They’re 
much too timid for that.” 

‘Murderers, murderers, child murderers, police murderers,” 
sung the wheels of the railway carriage. The song continued 
uninterruptedly. Outside the storm swept along the train, 
howling and trying to blow it off the rails. 
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‘fYou are one of the murderers too,”’ the song proceeded. 
‘You too, you too, you too,’”’ it went on under the floor, on the 
roof,in the rattling windows, and in the piping blasts of thegale. 

Cold shivers ran up Ignaz’s legs when a gendarme got on 
to the train at Ybbs, and came into the compartment. The 
official looked round with an important air. Was Ignaz’s 
fate now at hand? Was he recognized? His throat con- 
tracted; he almost felt as if the hangman were fixing the 
noose round his neck. 

‘Have ye caught those rogues, those anti-Christs, Herr 
Schandarm ?’”’ The farmer’s wife, who had saliva showing at 
the corners of her mouth, asked the question. 

‘‘Anarchists is the word, not anti-Christs,’’ a traveller 
informed her. 

“It’s all one and the same thing,” shouted the man with 
the waggling chamois beard. ‘‘Ananarchistisan anti-Christ.”’ 

“Cert’nly, cert’nly,” the farmer’s wife- chimed in, ‘‘and 
I say they're anti-Semites too.” 

“Now you just shut up,” roared the man in the frieze 
coat ; his face had gone as red as a lobster, and he shook his 
green hat threateningly. ‘“‘The silly woman has mixed up 
the bloody anarchists with us anti-Semite lads.”’ 

‘‘We’ll soon lay our hands on the curs,” the gendarme 
snorted importantly. He proceeded to take a piece of bacon 
and some brown bread from his bag. Chewing vigorously 
he scrutinized the faces of the excited travellers, but took no 
notice of the young man sitting in the corner. 

Ignaz feared that the furious beating of his heart would 
be audible enough to betray him. He closed his eyes and 
pressed his head back into the corner. The others thought 
he was asleep. 

‘Another two or three days at most, and we'll have’em.”’ 
A large piece of bacon disappeared into the gendarme’s mouth 
on the point of his knife. “‘Soon’s we get the description of 
the scoundrels, no one will escape us.” 

The frieze-coated gentleman laughed till his hartshorn 
buttons clicked together. 

The guardian of the law was indignant at such disrespectful 
conduct. 

“Are you laughing at me ?” his tone was menacing, 

‘But how should I be ?” the other protested. ‘I couldn’t 
help laughing, because you said that no one will escape you.” 

“‘Lawks a’ mercy,” shrieked the farmer’s wife, ‘I nearly 
laughed meself,”’ 
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Ignaz sighed with relief as he got into the express for 
Passau at Linz. , 

He was seized with a fit of trembling when the German 
customs officials entered his compartment at the frontier, 
but no one took any notice of him. 

He reached the Lake of Constance in slow-trains by a 
circuitous route via Ingolstadt and Kempten, and breathed 
more freely as he crossed into Swiss territory near Constance. 
During the journey he had made a vow never again in his 
life to have anything to do with subversive ideas. If he had 
guessed that the older members in the Paniglgasse were 
plotting the destruction of human life by means of brutal 
murders, he would never have joined their society. 

A wonderful riot of colour was blazing from the eternal 
snows of the mountain peaks. Evening was approaching and 
the day was nearingits decline. The young fugitive from justice 
stood absorbed in the contemplation of the towering heights. 
It was borne in upon him how insignificant are the affairs of 
man in comparison with the gigantic creations of Nature, 
against which man’s strength and malice are powerless. 

The peaks of the mountain giants reflected the glow of the 
setting sun, and gave a final beautiful illumination to departing 
day. 
VPorgive me, Father and Mother! I will behave properly 
and bring no more shame upon you ; I will be good and give 
you no more cause for anxiety.” 

Ignaz sent the words forth silently across the mountains, 
and prayed that they might reach his parents’ ears. 

There was a faint rustle as a slight tremor passed through 
the evening air; the last rays of the setting sun disappeared 
from the mountains, the patches of brilliant cloud grew 
darker, and the moon’s silver crescent began to throw its 
pale reflection on mountain and valley. 

The clear note of the evening bells rang from the churches. 


Ave Marta. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


st whispers and rumours of gossip and scandal started 
as little trickles, but these soon collected together and 
became a veritable flood which grew bigger and bigger and 
more and more mendacious as it swept along. Ifit started with 
Ignaz’s being guilty of theft, the charge soon grew to one of 
rape, robbery and murder. If someone heard that he was 
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connected with the anarchists’ plot, someone else wassoon told 
that Ignaz was held responsible for all the murders of policemen. 

‘‘What with his dark looks, I never thought he was up to 
any good,”’ Frau Zeller said weightily, pressing her left index 
finger to her nose. 

“‘He allus was a rotter,’’ said another woman. ‘‘Work-shy, 
tramping about, and running away from home. I’ll warrant 
he’s the fellow they want.” 

‘‘Who knows how many people he’s done in during his 
tramps ? He never would look anyone in the face.” 

‘‘That’s not true, Frau Hofer,” called out strapping young 
Riedi Mareiner, ‘“‘Ignaz Giirtler looked everyone frankly in 
the face with his large black eyes.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, very likely,” giggled a bloated woman as she 
maliciously eyed the well-favoured form of Ignaz’s defender. 
“Yes, very likely he looked a bit too far into you. He was 
always after a skirt.” 

‘“‘He was certainly never after yours,’’ came the repartee. 
“‘Nazl had a smile for smart and fresh-looking girls, and not 
for slovens with sodden faces.” 

The Giirtler family went past the placards in the streets 
with lowered eyes and deep humiliation in their hearts. 
Inwardly they thanked God that Ignaz had escaped the 
police. They well knew that he had had no inkling of the 
detestable actions of the terrorists. Like a simple fool, he 
was deceived by the agitators’ speeches as to their aims, 
and thought he was serving a good cause. 

Many of the conspirators, accomplices of the murderers, 
were under lock and key. 

Kathi Mayr, consumed by the fear that her jilted lover 
would revenge himself on her, had eagerly snapped up a 
word about his secret evening expeditions with Schackerl 
Holzel, and despite her primitive thinking apparatus had 
correctly surmised that this secret was connected with the 
murders of the police. 

After long hesitation, Karl Hasenkopf had yielded to her 
wishes, and shadowed Ignaz. He did not discover anything, 
being much too lazy to creep about after Ignaz Giirtler and 
Jakob Hélzel every evening. He preferred to sit in a café, 
drink his café mélange, smoke cigarettes and look idly out 
of the window. He was driven to undertake further researches 
by Kathi’s threats to leave him. Luck was kind to him. He 
was not able to connect Ignaz with any of the murders; in 
fact, he found nothing at all to incriminate him, but looking 
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out of the café window one evening, he saw Schackerl Hélzel 
surreptitiously draw a red leaflet out of his pocket and let 
it flutter to the ground. Rapidly settling his account, Karl 
crept after him, hiding from time to time in a doorway, and 
saw him dropping leaflets on two further occasions. 

It was not Schackerl Hdlzel, however, whom Kathi 
denounced; she lied and said that she had seen Ignaz 
Giirtler in the act of getting rid of the leaflets. 

For two days Kathi had fought the question out within 
herself whether she would inform against her late lover. 
Karl Hasenkopf urged her to do so, for he felt instinctively 
that the girl was only giving herself to him because he could 
offer her more than the other. 

‘You shall have a fine new blouse ; you know, that yellow 
silk one in the shop-window in the Wahringerstrasse, which 
you liked so much ; and then on Sunday we'll go out to the 
fair at Rodaun, and next winter I’ll take you to the laundry 
girls’ ball.” 

The pleasure-loving girl pictured these delights in her 
imagination. The fair and the ball were really superfluous 
enticements, for the yellow silk blouse alone was enough to 
make her cast doubt to the winds. 

‘I actually saw it myself,” she said in her statement to 
the police. ‘‘I came out of a door in the Pramergasse behind 
him and just happened to notice him dropping the leaflet.”’ 

Lovers are indiscreet. In the dark gateway Kathi was 
urging Karl to pursue Nazl, but the loving pair did not 
suspect that another girl was standing at the door waiting 
for her lover, and that she overheard their conversation and 
passed it on to Schackerl Holzel, luckily for the conspirators 
and for Ignaz’s chances of escape. 

In the afternoon detectives appeared unexpectedly at the 
Giirtlers’ house and turned the whole place upside down. 
They found nothing incriminating, for novices were not 
given arms or literature. The police felt sure of catching the 
boy, and threatened the family with severe punishment if 
they warned him. 

The officials were furious at their failure to discover Ignaz. 
He had escaped them. 

Within two days the nest in the Paniglgasse was found, 
but the birds had flown. Many of them, including Jakob 
Holzel, were caught later. This simple dull-witted lad dis- 
culpated Ignaz. He told the police that it was not true that 
his friend had dropped leaflets in the Pramergasse and 
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Alserbachstrasse. He himself had received orders to do this, 
and had duly carried them out. 

‘He didn’t know a single word or syllable of what hap- 
pened among the seniors. I saw within a fortnight of his 
joining, that Ignaz Giirtler would never be one of us, and if 
this spiteful woman had not informed against him, I should 
have told him in the course of another two or three days 
that he had better not come any more, as he was no use for 
our job.” 

The small screw from Karel’s hiding-place was soon driven 
into the hole to which it belonged. The police industriously 
fitted together the pieces of the puzzle, and soon discovered 
where the carbine, the leaflets and the ammunition came 
from. The net round the wrong-doers was drawn ever tighter, 
and many of the anarchists owed their freedom only to 
Karl’s revengefulness and Kathi’s fear and indiscreet chatter 
behind the doorway, which enabled Jakob Hélzel to warn 
them in time. 

They swore to kill the treacherous woman and her lover, 
but there was no time left for this. 

When it got to be rumoured that Ignaz was innocent, and 
that Kathi Mayr had betrayed him, the neighbours poured 
the vials of their wrath upon the girl’s head. She and Karl 
cei were molested, and both had to disappear for a 
while. 

The betrayal was never forgotten. 

In the eyes of the authorities, Ignaz Girtler was guilty, 
and accordingly his name was posted up as wanted by the 
police on every wall and fence, in every newspaper, at the 
railway stations and police stations. 


500 Fl, Reward. 





Name ‘ : : ; : Ignaz Giirtler 
Height. : P 4 : 5 ft. g in. 
Face : ‘ é F ; oval 

Eyes : ‘ ; : ; dark 

Hair ; ‘ ; : : dark 

Beard , ‘ ‘ ; ; — 

Nose , ‘ ‘ ‘ : normal 
Mouth ‘ ‘ , : normal 
Special characteristics : none 


Speaks several languages ; is quiet and sober; rather shy and 
reserved in manner. 

The above-named is wanted in connection with the anarchist 
outrages in Vienna. 

The Chief of the Vienna Police will pay a reward of 500 Florins for 
the apprehension of the above-described man. Secrecy guaranteed. 
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Nobody obtained the reward. Ignaz Giirtler remained 
undiscoverable. The trial of the conspirators ended in the 
two principal murderers being sentenced to death by hanging, 
and their accomplices to long periods of imprisonment. 
Jakob HGlzel got five years. Eleven defendants were acquitted 
for lack of evidence, of whom six, including the fugitive, 
Ignaz Giirtler, were ordered police supervision. 

A mother went about broken-hearted, but kept up her 
pride before the neighbours, set her teeth and wept for her 
distant son during the long watches of the night. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


ae. thought that he had been an associate of the 
conspirators soon left Ignaz almost cold and unmoved. 
His conscience was clear. He had known nothing of the 
homicidal ideas and acts of the murderers. It was some- 
thing else that kept gnawing at his mind and leaving him 
no rest: his beloved’s treachery. 

She had been his first real love; she had awakened his 
senses and deluded him with her willing and passionate 
surrender. He would not believe that her promises were 
perjuries and her kisses impregnated with falsehood. Was 
it possible for a girl to embrace one man to-day and another 
to-morrow? Could she pretend still to love the first and give 
herself to him, and then hurry into the arms of the second ? 

During .his childhood, while he had grown up among 
primitive people, he had not kept his eyes open. He knew 
nothing of their love-making, of the way they spent their 
time. He had been shut up in himself, had spent his child- 
hood in dreams and in leading an inner life of his own. His 
thoughts from an early age had been occupied with his 
parents’ misfortunes; his anxiety to be of assistance to them 
and to drive away want had occupied his mind at an age when 
most children think of nothing but enjoying themselves. 

Treachery! The idea ate like a corrosive fluid into his 
brain, and occupied his thoughts for weeks on end. Why 
had she denounced him to the police ? She must have known 
that he was incapable of committing a crime involving the 
destruction of human life. Why, why? The word flickered 
in dots of blood before his eyes. Why, why ? 

He would have done her no harm if she had frankly con- 
fessed to him that she loved another man, He would have 
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borne his sorrow in silence, avoided meeting her, and gone 
abroad again. 

Can people change so fundamentally ? Can love develop 
into hate without any reason ? 

He resolved to avoid women completely, and hurrying to 
a little church, fell to his knees before a side-altar, and 
swore to God and all the Saints that he would have nothing 
more to do with women. He swore a feud against love, and 
took an oath never to listen to female temptation. 

The Swiss police and gendarmerie were strict : not in regard 
to the foreigners who brought money into the country, such 
as invalids and holiday-makers; that was business. But 
aliens who were without means or work were got rid of as 
soon as the authorities found them going about begging. 

Ignaz knewall about this from thetimeof his first wanderings. 

Work, work! He called out for it and went about seeking 
it tirelessly. He seemed to be pursued by some secret fatality ; 
everywhere he found the doors closed against him; vacant 
jobs had always just been filled; there was always some 
other luckier person before him. 

The recruiters for the Foreign Legion, dressed in the 
sheep’s clothing of harmless benefactors, have a keen scent 
for men who are stranded or reeling on the precipice above 
the abyss of utter destitution. 

These hypocrites sing in dulcet tones; they paint attrac- 
tive word-pictures, to show the poor devil who is at his 
wits’ ends, that joining the Legion means the end of his 
misfortunes and a gay life in distant romantic lands. 

Hunger, and fear of the authorities, are the obstinate 
tangible spectres which drive one to despair. The tormented 
victim listens to the music of the deceiver and tries not to 
hear the false notes. 

The Moloch of the Foreign Legion constantly demands 
further victims ; it seeks and finds them among the poorest 
of the poor, those who shrink from self-destruction, adven- 
turers and criminals, who all have reasons for disappearing. 

In the quiet Avenue de Rumine at Lausanne, a neighbour- 
hood full of penstons for foreigners, Louis Latellier had taken 
up his quarters. With his good-natured manner and well- 
to-do appearance, full-bearded face and friendly eyes, nobody 
would have taken him for a recruiter who took young men 
up under the pretence of saving them from ruin, ensnared 
them with honeyed words, got them intoxicated, and sold 
them to that man-eating ogre, the Foreign Legion. 
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“Ah, vous parlez frangats, Monsieur?’ The frank and 
treacherous pair of blue eyes looked joyfully at Ignaz Girtler, 
who had spent the last three days as Monsieur Latellier’s 

est at the Pension Aurore. ‘Oh, la la! Then you will 

d it easy to become a great man.” 

Ignaz looked at him in astonishment. How did this stranger 
come to prophesy a successful future for him? He had not 
said much himself, and had truthfully answered all questions, 
to the effect that he possessed no special talents. 

Three days before, he had been wandering in a state of 
desperation along the shore of the Lake of Geneva. In 
Ouchy harbour his gaze rested wrathfully upon the terrace 
of the Hotel Beau-Rivage where the well-fed and wealthy and, 
according to his ideas, theidle, were resting and looking down 
on the rest of the world without compassion or consideration. 

A few nickel coins constituted the remains of Ignaz’s 
fortune ; his knapsack had got thin, work was not to be had, 
and there was no prospect of earning. His manner became 
timid, and he anxiously avoided all the representatives of 
officialdom. The nights in the open were cold ; when it grew 
dark, he crept shivering into a shed or under some bushes 
which afforded partial shelter. 

Despite active searching, he could find no employment in 
Lausanne ; people whom he addressed looked askance at 
his haggard face and sunken eyes. For three days he had 
been living on dry bread; this was the cheapest food, but 
he was forced to ration himself. He ate only three slices a 
day, washed down with plenty of water. 

It was a Saturday; peace lay over the mountains. The 
snow and ice-capped peaks towered majestically into the 
lightly clouded sky, while the solitary valleys were swathed 
in mist. Everywhere was peace. By the lake shore, far 
beyond Ouchy, Ignaz threw himself down despairingly on 
to the scanty grass. Setting his teeth and pressing his hands 
to his temples, he could not restrain his tears. Why, why 
did he have such wretched luck ? Why? Often he put the 
question to himself, and cursed himself for a fool. In the 
course of his wanderings, women and girls had given him to 
understand in unmistakable fashion that he had excited 
their admiration, and that they would gladly have given 
him assistance and food. He had repulsed these lascivious 
temptresses with abhorrence. Since Kathi’s treason he had 
page on the ground every time a female so much as smiled 
at him. 
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He wandered past the Palais de Rumine just as the laughing 
and chattering throng of students poured out of the building. 
Envy assailed him that other young people could be in such 
a happy mood. He hurried over the lofty Grand Pont; the 
temptation to throw himself over the side was great, and 
he strode on hurriedly. The prison and reformatory looked 
grimly down upon him, and drove out of his head every 
confused idea of obtaining money by violence. 

What would happen when his last centime was spent? 
He sat brooding, while his eyes strayed across the broad blue 
expanse of the lake and rested on the gurgling wavelets. 
Down there at the bottom of the lake all his cares would 
be at an end. 

His thoughts were distracted by a party of noisy youths. 
They were carrying a sack in which some live object was 
wriggling about. Before Ignaz could come up with them, 
they had cast their burden into the lake with a running 
swing and run away. 

The youngsters were not strong and the sack had not gone 
far into the lake. Tearing off his shoes and turning up his 
trousers, Ignaz walked into the small breakers, seized hold 
of the wriggling bundle, pulled out a pitiably emaciated cat, 
and placed the trembling little creature inside his jacket. 
He then took a towel out of his knapsack, rubbed the cat 
dry and wrapped her up warmly. 

“Poor, poor little thing, you’re as badly off as I am. 
They wrapped me up, too, and slung me out into the world, 
into misery.”’ 

The late autumn sun was shining brightly and warmed the 
forsaken pair. The cat came out of her covering nearly dry 
and crept on to her rescuer’s knee, miaowing faintly. She 
greedily swallowed some dry bread, then crept to the water's 
edge, and lapped thirstily despite her recent involuntary bath. 

Feeling that she had something in common with the 
deserted human being, she hurried back and took refuge on 
Ignaz’s lap. 

“Come to me, puss, come along, it’s warm here; you'll 
be quite dry directly.” He gently stroked the cat’s head and 
back with his rough hand. “What nice fur you’ve got. How 
wicked men are.” 

“Not all, not all.” A jovial voice rang out behind Ignaz’s 
back. He looked round in astonishment. 

“That was a fine impulse of yours ! I saw how you saved 
the cat at the risk of your life.’ 
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For weeks no laughter had found its way into the face of 
the young Viennese. But the stranger’s words forced him to 
it. He had only waded up to his knees into the lake ; where - 
the risk to his life came in, he could not imagine. 

“It’s all very well to laugh,” the other went on, ‘“‘but you 
don’t know what treacherous quicksands there are in the lake.” 

It was a comfortable room to which the stranger brought 
him and the little cat. They both broke their fast. A hot 
meal; soup, a slice of meat, and vegetables. The cat lapped 
up some milk, while her protector drank a glass of wine. 

Unaccustomed as he was to alcohol and tobacco, Ignaz 
felt his head buzzing, and saw things dancing before his 
eyes. The cat rolled herself up into a ball on his lap, purred 
contentedly, and kept thrusting her head under his caressing 
hand; presently she went to sleep, and the young man, too, 
passed from weariness into slumber. 

The sorrows of this world disappeared, and dreams of 
good fortune took their place. 

Many hours later Ignaz awoke feeling satisfied and 
strengthened. His protégée was still lying asleep in his lap, 
but presently she stretched herself and began to purr. 

So there were good men after all. Kind Monsieur Latellier 
had compassion not only for people but for animals as well. 

Three days passed. His benefactor had promised to get 
Ignaz work. 

‘“‘As you know French, Spanish, and German, it would be 
absurd to take employment in a factory or workshop or on 
a farm. Your fortune awaits you in another direction.” 

Ignaz listened intently. Latellier wisely refrained from 
telling him that it is not very difficult for good linguists to 
find an occupation in Switzerland, if they are ready to turn 
their hand to anything. 

‘‘When one is still young and healthy, and has strength 
in one’s muscles and blood in one’s veins, one should seek 
one’s fortune in a life of adventure.”’ 

The words ‘Foreign Legion’”’ fell slowly and lightly from 
the jovial gentleman’s lips, but Ignaz noticed at that very 
moment that all the cheeriness and kindness were a mere 
pretence, and that it was not compassion which had been the 
other’s motive in giving him shelter. Monsieur Latellier was 
a recruiter for that terrible institution, the Foreign Legion. 

“TI know something about the Foreign Legion ; I heard a 
lot about it from a man who served and suffered in it for 
fiv years,” 
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‘‘He was surely stupid and inexperienced, perhaps a toper, 
who could not accommodate himself to discipline. Young 
men of intelligence, like yourself, who know languages, can 
go far, if they are willing and obedient.”’ 

Ignaz saw his way clear before him. None other was left 
open to him. What could he do? His clothes were worn 
and threadbare, his knapsack empty, except for one patched- 
up undergarment, and his shoes were in holes. Everything 
else he had sold for dry bread, the ultimate requisite of life. 

The kind gentleman became crafty. Ignaz was aware that 
he had discovered his secret. He had nosed about in Ignaz’s 
papers and was sure to have found out about the warrant. 
Ignaz knew that the Swiss would not extradite him on such 
a charge, but they would not tolerate beggars in their country. 

For the first time in his life, the thought of acquiring 
money awoke in Ignaz. He was not satisfied with the cus- 
tomary earnest-money, and took another fifty francs out of 
Monsieur Latellier’s purse. He did not consider it theft to 
take something from the slave-dealer. 

Great was Ignaz’s astonishment, when he got to the 
station, to hear a faint miaow at his feet. Puss had followed 
him all the way through the town; she did not intend to 
be parted from her saviour. Arching her back she rubbed 
against Ignaz’s leg and looked up to him ingratiatingly and 
beseechingly. 

Monsieur Latellier lifted his foot to give the animal a kick, 
but a look from the young man restrained him, and he 
laughed in a silly embarrassed way. 

“T wasn’t going to hurt her.” 

Ignaz clenched his fists and turned his back. 

The passengers nudged one another and winked slyly as 
they pointed to the young man who was travelling to France 
with them, holding a cat on his knee and stroking it con- 
tinually, 

With eyes that looked steadily out of the carriage window, 
Ignaz was being borne along to meet his destiny. The terrors 
of the Foreign Legion were known to him; he had heard 
sufficient on that subject from brothers of the road and 
from sea-faring men, and it seemed to him that fate was 
driving him to a life of misery in order that he should drain 
the cup of bitterness to the very dregs. 

At the gate of the infantry barracks at Dijon, the guard 
wanted to refuse admission to the man with the ginger cat. 
A rough word of abuse made Ignaz prick up his ears; he 
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turned his head and leoked the sergeant quietly in the face. 
One thing he had decided since he had taken his earnest- 
money, and that was not to let himself be put upon, even 
in the very smallest degree. Ex-legionaries who had done 
five or even ten years’ service had not been sparing in their 
accounts, and had let him know all about their experiences. 

‘‘Who were you referring to with the word ‘square-head’ ?”’ 
Ignaz asked in fluent French without the slightest accent. 
He kept his eyes fixed on those of the N.C.O. 

“Tu ne peux pas entrer avec cet animal féroce.”’ 

The rough brown hand was stretched out to seize the cat. 
The animal knew instinctively that it had to do with an 
enemy, and arched its back beneath Ignaz’s arm 

“Let him pass.”” Unnoticed by both, the officer of the guard 
had come out of the guard-room. 

In Oran, Ignaz had to part from the little animal which 
he had come to love. He left puss in the charge of the canteen- 
keeper’s mother, an old lady who lived in a small house 
outside the barracks. Ignaz had christened the cat Poldi. 
She had followed him everywhere like a dog. He had many 
a row on her account during the long journey. In Marseille 
he had to keep her hidden in a small cage for days on end. 
On the boat they wanted to take her away from him and 
throw her overboard; once again it was an officer who 
saved her. 

Before they marched off to Biskra, Ignaz realized that he 
could not keep Poldi any longer. The canteen woman listened 
to his tale of woe, and referred him to her mother. He was 
happy when the old lady promised to keep the animal and 
look after it. By a remarkable coincidence her name was 
Latellier, too. The blood rushed to Ignaz’s head when he 
heard the name of the man, the Judas, who had sold him 
for a few silver coins. He felt relieved when he was told that 
there was no relationship between the old lady and the man 
in Lausanne, and that she had never heard of him before. 

Curious things were taking place in the cat’s soul. She had 
a presentiment that she was going to lose her rescuer. She 
would not quit his lap for a second whenever he came to 
visit Mme. Latellier. When he had to go on duty, she would 
dig her claws into his uniform and refuse to be parted from 
her dear master who had always been so kind to her. When 
Ignaz walked past the window, puss would sit behind the 
pane and look at him sadly as he disappeared into the barracks. 
She knew exactly when his duty was over and she would see 
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him again. Then she waited by the window and looked 
intently across at the large blue-and-white striped wall, 
kept an eye on the gate, did not move however man 
legionaries came out, but stood up at once when Ignaz’s 
shadow appeared in the gateway. She ran across the road 
to meet him, climbed up on to him, and sat on his shoulder, 
rubbing her head against him. She purred contentedly, 
felt happy, and centred all her feline affections upon him. 
The new legionary took everything as it came, quietly, 
as he had determined. He kept to himself, answered all 
questions politely, and went through the frightful drill 
without complaint and without showing any fatigue. 
If he had been told terrible things beforehand about the 
hell of the legionary’s life, the dreadful descriptions were 
tame compared with the reality. It was not merely a question 
of the drill; this he could put up with, though he often 
nearly collapsed with exhaustion. The worst part was the 
company. The scum of the earth, the dregs of humanity, 
criminals, debauchees, and perverts formed a society which 
it passed the power of words to describe. 
Before he had been two days in No. 8 Company, he became 
a target for the eyes of lustful perverts. Old legionaries, in 
whose faces were depicted the most ghastly depths of human 
depravity and crime, crowded round him and promised him 
all sorts of alleviations of duty if he would be friends with 
them. He fought and was fought for. One night they fell 
upon him, because he had rejected their advances, threw a 
blanket over his head and knocked him about unmercifully. 
He was taken off to hospital unconscious. An inquiry was 
held, but without result. All the men in the room stood by 
one another. There were, no doubt, some among them who 
still had a spark of humanity in them, but they were cowardly 
and kept silent for fear of the others. 
__ Ignaz was laid up for a fortnight, and then soon recovered. 

Returning to the barracks, he met two legionaries in the 
common room. One was an old soldier, and the other a 
youngster, the old one’s favourite. Both were degraded 
specimens, who would not have hesitated to commit murder. 
The young man was lying on his bed, while his senior cleaned 
his rifle for him. 

The old soldiers often managed, by bribing the N.C.O.s, 
to get themselves and their male prostitutes excused duty, 
so that while the others were absent on parade, they could 
indulge their loathsome lusts. 
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As he came into the room, Ignaz noticed the older man 
winking maliciously at the youngster. All his pent-up fury 
at the humiliations, molestations and brutality which he had 
suffered broke loose in Ignaz. He knew for certain that the 
two were not only involved in the attack upon himself, but 
that the senior was chiefly responsible for it, because he had 
refused him and one night driven him away with a blow of 
the fist, when the debauchee wished to approach him. A 
pot of Algerian red wine was standing on the table in front 
of the two soldiers. Ignaz walked in, took the pot and smashed 
it with a single blow on the head of the older man, who 
dropped to the ground unconscious ; Ignaz then fell on the 
youngster, threw him across the bed, and hammered him 
until he was black and blue all over. 

As Ignaz expected, he was not reported. He had won 
respect for himself. Only he must be on guard against the 
others’ vengeance, 

They gradually came to realize that the Viennese lad was 
not one to take liberties with. Nothing impresses such human 
brutes more than sheer strength and coolness. The N.C.O.s, 
who were mostly callous creatures, soon gave up bullying 
this recruit. He made no mistakes on duty, showed endurance 
under the most incredible hardships, and was never slovenly. 
He rarely joined the others in the canteen, and still more 
rarely did he share in their excursions to the horrible oriental 
places of amusement. He drank little, but was a passionate 
smoker. Almost all his pay went in cigarettes. In his free 
time he did heavy jobs for the canteen-keeper, in order to 
earn a handful of cigarettes. 

After an exhausting twenty-five mile march with full 
equipment in the blazing heat of the sun, Ignaz spent four 
hours at Mme. Latellier’s with the cat sitting on his lap. 
He smoked cigarette after cigarette, drank the excellent 
coffee which the old lady made for him, and now and again 
broke a piece of sugar in two and put it in his mouth. He 
spoke little, and from time to time the old lady raised her 
eyes and looked at the young man over her spectacles. 

In a few hours’ time he was leaving for good. The Company 
was under orders for Cochin China. Puss lay on Ignaz’s lap 
purring gently and looking sadly up at her master; she 
knew that the time of separation had come, for her animal 
intelligence, superior to that of man, told her so. The sixth 
sense, which is only possessed by animals. If only she could 
speak the language of humans! She would tell him that her 
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love would accompany him, that she would never forget him, 
and she prayed in her heart that he would return, so that she 
could show him that dumb creatures were more loyal than men. 
If animals’ love had the strength, it would move mountains, 
change the world and teach men to think and act humanely. 

She dug her claws deep into his tunic when he rose to leave. 
He had to free himself almost by force, stroked her for the 
last time, shook hands quickly with Mme. Latellier, and 
hastened from the room. The cat looked through the window 
after him, and he could see that she was miaowing and crying 
for the friend who had left her. 

‘When I return safe and sound, little cat, I’ll come and 
fetch you,’ he murmured as he entered the barracks. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


IVE years of incessant marching and drill had passed 

by; wars against almost defenceless natives, and 
punitive expeditions ending in massacres, looting, and 
violations, succeeded one another. 

Ignaz Giirtler possessed youthful strength and energy to 
an extraordinary degree. He never showed signs of fatigue, 
always did his duty, and gave no opportunity for fault- 
finding. The roughest N.C.O.s and most sadistic officers 
spared him their vile abuse, as he did not react to insults 
and punishments. And, remarkably enough, they did not 
dare to strike him. His action in the barrack-room at Biskra 
was no secret, and as time went on it became exaggerated 
to a fight of one man against ten. When the N.C.O.s wreaked 
their wrath on an exhausted man with kicks and lashes, 
Ignaz would come to the poor fellow’s assistance, and ask 
the commanding officer to let him carry his comrade’s 
equipment. The hardest and most callous of the officers 
still had a tiny remnant of humanity concealed in their 
hearts. Ignaz was able to appeal to it, though how, he did 
not himself know. He would look quietly into the officer’s 
face, salute, and say: 

‘Vous permettez, mon Colonel ? Moi je ne suts pas fatigué |” 

They let him do as he pleased. Ignaz’s worst time was 
when they brought back deserters, and flogged them mur- 
derously ; then he would set his teeth, clench his fists in 
impotent rage, and disappear into some corner, so as not 
to have to be present at the scene of torture. 
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The wonderful splendour of the tropics left him unmoved. 
He saw everything, but all the beauty was obscured for him 
by the incurable sorrow which he bore within his soul. He 
felt himself to be rejected by the world and forsaken by 
men. He thrust forcibly from his heart every thought of 
home and parents, and avoided all amusements. The others 
left him in peace, and whispered to one another significantly 
that his conscience must be burdened with a murder. 

When the column made a forced march through some 
beautiful district, Ignaz noted the details of the route care- 
fully, and stored them up in his mind but was incapable of 
any feeling of admiration. His mind was absorbed with 
bitterness, and only had room for one idea: to get rich! 
Nevertheless, he never took any plunder on punitive expedi- 
tions. He intended to make money in some other way, 
though he was uncertain how he would realize his dreams. 

The tropical skies of Cochin China lay hot and cloudless 
above the huts and tents of the camp near Sambor on the 
Mekong River; it was insufferably hot; men and beasts 
were overcome. 

Down by asheltered creek, Ignaz sat and pondered. No side- 
arm hung on his left thigh, no belt drew his loose tunic together. 

His five years in the awful hell of the Foreign Legion were 
over. An hour ago he had received his discharge. 

Where was Fortune, where were the dreamed-of riches ? 
He possessed a little over two hundred francs. For this beg- 
garly sum he had endured five years of the most inhuman 
hardships, lived with the scum of humanity, taken part in 
State-organized crimes, and helped to rob and kill defenceless 
people. Though he had not personally had a share in the 
looting, which was permitted, and the violations of women 
and children, and had never wantonly killed anybody, he 
was, nevertheless, an accomplice in these crimes, even though 
he had only obeyed his superiors’ commands. 

What was going to happen now? The thought had often 
risen within his mind during the five tormented years, but he 
had always forced himself to repress it, and leave it to time 
to show what the future would bring forth. Thoughts of 
vengeance against the cheery Monsieur Latellier of the 
Avenue de Rumine, Lausanne, kept surging up in him when- 
ever some wretched legionary’s life came to a miserable end. 
If fate ever allowed him to grow rich, he would pay the 
cheery gentleman in Lausanne back a thousandfold, and 
Kathi Mayr, too, should have something to remember him by. 
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He was once more a free man, as he travelled to Saigon 
with a party of time-expired legionaries and others who 
were under orders for Africa. Down there in the estuary 
of the Mekong, the cruiser La Patrte was waiting to take them 
on. board. 

The Company’s worst tormentor was Lieutenant Aubusson, 
the transport officer. He was the best-hated man in the Legion, 
and feared for his cruelty. He was a sadist with bestial 
ideas, who thought out the most devilish punishments and 
monstrous tortures for the men under him. Attempts had 
been made to murder him, and the would-be assassins flogged 
to death before his eyes. He took part personally in the pur- 
suit of every deserter, and it was seldom that one who was 
ee survived the tortures to which Aubusson subjected 

im. 

This brute was filled with the most incredible hatred for 
Ignaz. This legionary who never gave an opening for blame 
and was always ready and obedient, irritated him to the 
point of fury. Aubusson often purposely provoked cases of 
insubordination among the men, but his rage was impotent 
against Ignaz’s cold self-possession. The officer often raised 
his whip, but never used it. Something in Ignaz’s eyes warned 
him. Aubusson’s instinct did not deceive him. Ignaz had 
waited through all the years of torment for this slave-driver 
in officer’s uniform to touch him. He had decided to murder 
the Lieutenant in cold blood if he laid hands on him. 

During the voyage, Ignaz avoided the officer whenever 
possible. He would have preferred returning to Europe 
alone, but his means were insufficient for this, and no ship’s 
captain will sign on a legionary, for they are everywhere 
disliked on account of their recklessness and dislike of work. 
There was the further argument in favour of travelling on 
the cruiser, that time-expired legionaries are fed during the 
voyage upon promises of good employment in France. 

Aubusson tried to annoy Ignaz. The officer had gone on 
shore at Nagapatam, and returned to the cruiser, shortly 
before its departure, in an advanced stage of intoxication. 

Ignaz was on deck leaning against the railing and looking 
at the town; he had not noticed the officer's approach. 
Suddenly he was pulled round, and there was the drunkard 
standing before him with bloodshot eyes. 
_ Why don’t you salute ?”’ The words came from his mouth 
in a hoarse shout, shrouded in a cloud of alcoholic vapour. 

Without deigning to reply, Ignaz turned his back on him. 
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Aubusson reached for a sergeant’s stick. Ignaz turned like 
lightning, snatched the stick from him, and threw it into the 
sea. 

‘Don’t touch me, or you'll follow the stick.” 

A dozen ex-legionaries appeared from nowhere, and sur- 
rounded the drunkard, who, despite his condition, realized 
the danger he was in. 

The officer on duty appeared, and asked Aubusson to 
follow him. 

Though the silent Ignaz had been unpopular before, he 
was now surrounded every night in the bows by a group 
who hung on his words. 

The southern cross shining among the myriads of stars 
lighted the ship on its way each night. There was not a 
breath of air, the sea was calm, and the warship passed 
quietly through the waves. The air was mild, and a salty 
haze rose from the sea, and countless as the stars in the 
heavens, the glimmering infusoria sparkled in the waters. 
The viscid mass of the Indian Ocean lay silent. From time 
to time a mysterious sound passed through the ether. 

Ignaz had grown into a powerful young man; his body 
was tall and muscular, his face was stern, and across his 
left cheek ran the scar made by a Malay kris. Behind him 
lay five years of self-imposed silence: years in which his 
horror never found expression in words, but only from time 
to time in low, almost painful, groans. He had looked death 
in the face a hundred times, and seen the terrible demoraliza- 
tion and death of comrades and natives. His heart had 
become armoured with steel ; it fought everything out with his 
own ego, and permitted not a single glimpse into its recesses. 

A torrent of words now broke from him, and his tongue 
could hardly cope with its work. Every evening he was 
surrounded by men whom Fate had condemned: men who 
always had knives, revolvers and life-preservers ready to 
hand, some of whom had been attracted to the Legion by 
their thirst for blood. Like children, they listened to the 
words of the young man, who was himself unable to explain 
his sudden gift of speech. 

They had all of them been cast adrift in various parts of 
the world. Fate had thrown them like dice from north to 
south ; they had seen the world and been able to admire 
its beauty. Many among them had seen better days, and 
had received a good education. They had sunk deeper and 
deeper until at last their years in the inferno of the Foreign 
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Legion had destroyed all that was humane in them. The 
sublime beauty of a palm grove, the colourful living splendour 
of the primeval forest, the peaks of mountain giants towering 
into the heavens—all these were impotent to rouse these de- 
graded beings from their apathy, and thearchitecturaltreasures 
of thousand-year-old civilizations left them indifferent. 

The gang who thought of nothing but alcohol, robbery, 
women and blood-lust now sat round Ignaz Giirtler for hours 
listening to his fantasies. 

“I am going to be rich, immensely rich, and IJ shall enjoy 
everything in the world that is fine and costly. I shall take 
revenge, a bloody revenge, on my tormentors, and repay a 
thousandfold what I have suffered. I will rout out the 
recruiter for the Foreign Legion, and set a trap for him from 
which there will be no escape. I will get my own back on all 
those at whose hands I have suffered mean and villainous 
treatment.” 

“But how can you tell now that you are going to be rich ?” 

The man who asked the question had served fifteen years 
in the Legion, and had sunk deeper and deeper; he feared 
that the world would shut its doors on him as before, and 
thrust him away, and that after months of vain search for work, 
he would find himself compelled to return to the Legion. 

“Do you also know how you are going to find your fortune ? 
Have you got a rich aunt to leave you money, or do you 
know some opportunity for doing a stroke of business which 
will put you in the way of wealth? If you need a reliable 
man to help you, just tell me, and I am with you.” 

“I know that I shall be rich one day, I feel it. But it is 
alone, alone, that I shall make money, and gain an immense 
fortune. I know it, I feel it.’’ 

“Well then, don’t forget us fellows,” some of them said 
with a laugh, but despite their jeers many were convinced 
that Ignaz would be as good as his word. 


Week after week passed, and his money was rapidly dis- 
appearing while he tramped through northern France in 
growing despair. 

_At the depot at Toulon he had given Paris as his destina- 
tion and had received a third-class military pass for the 
journey. 

Fear, naked fear, gradually took hold of him as he noticed 
that people sheered off nervously when they heard that he 
had just completed five years’ service in the Foreign Legion. 
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But worse was yet to come. Wherever he applied for work, 
people slammed the door in his face, or told him they were 
sorry that they could not give him work, as soon as a glance 
at his papers showed them that he had been a legionary. 

That is how France thanks the men who by immense 
hardships and superhuman self-sacrifice build up, extend, 
and maintain her colonies. 

He recalled the warnings of old legionaries that when one 
had once been in the Legion, the only possible course was to 
return to it, and it seemed as if there was no alternative. 
He received a reply, poste restante, Paris, to a letter which he 
had written to old Mme. Latellier from Marseille. The robust 
septuagenarian wrote in a vigorous hand that Puss was 
still living and had had offspring. The writer hoped that the 
young Monsieur would never have to return to the Légion 
Etrangére, but would fare better elsewhere. 

When he wandered wearily through the streets and lanes 
of towns and villages in search of work, his sad eyes would 
light up when he saw a cat, and was able to stroke it. He 
had bestowed all his affections on these animals, which people 
erroneously decry as faithless. And curiously enough, all 
cats took to him at once, and ran after him. Often when he 
was nearing some village and sat down for a rest, a cat would 
appear, let him stroke its head and back, purr, and look up 
from time to time at the dreamer, as if to discover what 
cares were oppressing him. 

Spring passed away, summer followed it, rude autumn 
made its entry, and still Ignaz tramped through the country 
vainly seeking regular employment. Farmers, ditchers, and 
fishermen on the sea-coast gave him jobs and kept him on 
until they found out that he had been in the Foreign Legion, 
when they got rid of him pitilessly. It was not only in France 
that he was treated in this way, for the Belgians, too, would 
have nothing to do with him, shut their doors on him, and 
handed him over to the police. 

His clothing got threadbare, vermin took up their abode 
in his linen, and it cost him a lot of trouble to protect himself 
against these tormentors and to get rid of them. 

His course was clearly indicated ; he tramped back into 
France and bound himself for another five years to the 
Foreign Legion. He forgot all his dreams of wealth and 
revenge, net many old comrades, was jeered and laughed at, 
did the hard duty as before, and was discharged a second 
time as empty-handed as the first. Nothing, nothing at all 
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had changed ; there were the same forced marches, the same 
abominations, thousands of kilometres in the burning sun, 
raids, fights, illnesses, rapes, lootings, and deaths. 

He returned to France, silent this time, soured and at war 
with the world and mankind. He made no attempt to find 
work, but begged of the authorities a railway ticket to 
Vienna, and one icy winter evening again reached the frontier 
of the Jand which he had served for ten years and which had 
then driven him from its door like a mangy dog. Had they 
forgiven him at home? Were the authorities still on the 
look-out for him? Altogether he had been away from home 
eleven years. Hehad often felt homesick, but had found it easy to 
combat the feeling and vanquish it by thinking of Kathi Mayr’s 
treachery. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


We had begun in Vienna. The tops of the 
Leopoldsberg, Kahlenberg, and Hermannskogel, 
and the vineyards on the slopes had put on their white caps 
and mantles. On the Danube the ice-floes broke against the 
pillars of the bridges, and the white lumps whirled past in 
the strong current. 

An icy gale was blowing through the Danube valley. 
Night was falling over Vienna, and lights were appearing in 
the windows of the Leopoldsau and in Floridsdorf. From the 
short iron chimneys of the gasworks on the river bank at 
Zwischenbriicken flames shot up into the dancing snow- 
flakes. The chimney of the adjacent mill belched forth 
mighty black clouds into the air. A dimly-lighted passenger 
train passed over the Northern railway bridge, sparks and 
flame issuing from its locomotive. 

A poorly-clad bearded man was sitting in a third-class 
compartment. He breathed on the window-pane, wiped the 
Ice away with the curtain, and tried to penetrate the dark- 
ness with his gaze. His hands were trembling and blue with 
cold. The heating was out of order. The backs of the Seven 
Houses could be recognized in the twilight as the train ran 
along the Dresdner Strasse. Light shone through the corridor 
windows. The man’s eyes flashed as he recognized the Seven 
Houses; he looked away, got up, took a shabby-looking 
bundle from the rack, and stepped into the corridor. He 
Pressed a coloured handkerchief to his eyes, and surrep- 
titiously dried his tears, 
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“Cab, four-wheeler, porter, if you please ? Step in, your 
lordship !’’ 

There was a confusion of shouts, as the passengers pressed 
towards the exit. Searching eyes scrutinized the arrivals in 
the station-hall. Policemen in plain clothes looked on with 
assumed nonchalance. 

The officials of the food-tax office, popularly known as 
“‘spinach-guards”’, on account of their green-faced uniforms, 
searched and examined the luggage to make sure thatno 
attempt was being made to smuggle in wine or a few pounds 
of smoked meat. 

The bearded third-class passenger walked with slightly 
bent back to the Nordbahnstrasse. His eyes glanced from 
side to side as he looked at the rows of houses. There was 
busy traffic in front of the North-Western station. Carriages 
were coming to and from the large yellow building. 

The bearded man walked on, skirted the fence of the 
Augarten in which the bare branches of the trees were covered 
with snow, went through the Wallensteinstrasse, the Winter 
and Brigittengasse, and reached the Brigittaplatz. The 
church clock was striking six, and the sound rang out loudly 
over the low roofs. The snow made a crunching noise beneath 
the wanderer’s feet as he passed the broken fences of the 
market-gardens in the Jagerstrasse and Wenzelgasse. At 
last he stood before the first of the Seven Houses, stamped 
the snow from his feet, and walked timidly in at the draughty 
gateway. 

Frau Patuschka looked compassionately into the haggard 
face of the poorly-clad shivering man. 

“Oh, no, Frau Giirtler lives out at Sievering, at No. 11 
Nussberggasse, and Herr Giirtler, why mercy on us, he’s been 
dead this many a year; there won’t be much left of him 
now.” 

The man kept his eyes on the ground and seemed to be 
breathing with difficulty ; a cough interrupted the house- 
wife’s remarks. 

‘Might I trouble you with one other question ? Would 
you be so good as to tell me if all the children are still alive ?”’ 

“Yes, surely, surely ; Adolf, Milli and Rosa are living at 
Sievering with their mother, and Hartl, the youngest, he’s 
travelling about somewhere.”’ 

‘‘Why did the family leave here ? Have they still got the 
laundry ?”’ 

“Why, what are you thinking of ? Frau Giirtler’s got 
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piles of money; she lives in her own house, which Hartl 
bought for her. Oh, she’s got lots and lots of money.” 

‘“‘Thank you. Perhaps you could tell me if Herr Binfuss’s 
ferry still exists ?”’ 

The housewife looked at the man oddly. What a queer 
fish ! How long could it be since he had been in the Brigit- 
tenau ? He didn’t even know that there was a new bridge 
across the Danube Canal. She replied : 

“You don’t need no ferry to get to Sievering. Binfuss has 
been dead for years, and there’s a new bridge just by Schiel’s 
inn, the Jubilee Bridge.” 

“Thank you very much. Forgive me for troubling you.” 

He slowly descended the six steps which led to the gate. 
The good woman’s pity for the poor man increased. 

“Listen, wait a moment,” she called out, “‘perhaps you'd 
like a cup of hot coffee.”’ 

He turned round and hesitated a moment, then shook his 
head slightly. 

“No, no, thank you, I am afraid I have no time.” 

His footsteps echoed in the gateway. 

He shot a glance into the corner behind the gate. It was 
there that Kathi had stood with Karl Hasenkopf on the 
night of his flight, when he came to the house for the last 
time. It was there that she had kissed the other man, who 
earned six gulden a week more than himself, after she had 
denounced him to the police, though he was devoted to herheart 
and soul. He hastily stamped out into the cold winter night. 

“Just listen,’’ said Patuschka to Kathi Mayr when she 
came in a moment later, ‘‘just listen, there’s been . . .” 
And she told about the man who had just gone at the gate. 

Kathi listened breathlessly, went pale, and turned her 
face away. 

“What did he look like ? Was he tall? Did he have black 
hair and a black moustache ?” 

_ She uttered the words hastily. The woman looked at her 
in astonishment. What was the matter with Kathi: 

‘He was tall, and had a black moustache and whiskers.’’ 

“Thank you kindly, Frau Patuschka.” She thought a 
moment. 

“Has ... has he just gone off to Sievering to his 
mother ?”’ 

‘To his mother ? Why, is he a son of Frau Giirtler’s ? 

ow is that ?”’ 

Kathi did not wait to answer, but slammed the kitchen 
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door behind her, and sprang down the steps. Without con- 
sidering that she had not even a scarf to cover her shoulders, 
which were only protected from the cold by a thin dress, she 
ran along the Seven Houses. In the Hofergasse she saw a 
man turning the corner of the high fence by the building 
company’s works; she hurried after the man as quickly as 
her long skirts permitted, her breath showing as grey vapour 
in the cold winter air. Snowflakes settled in her hair, and her 
eyes smarted. 

“‘Nazl, Nazl, wait a bit.’ 

The man stopped with a jerk. His knees began to tremble. 
Things seemed to dance before his eyes, he wanted to go on, 
but had to lean against the fence, for his legs were powerless. 
His bundle fell to the ground. Kathi rushed up to him, 
panting, with outstretched arms. 

*"Nazl, Nazl, you’ve come back, you’re not dead ? Thank 
God, thank God.” 

The man’s eyes were opened wide as he stared at the 
young woman before him. She tried to get hold of his hands, 
which he kept buried in his pockets, but he avoided her 
nervously. 

“God be thanked, Ignaz, that you’re back again. You 
needn't be afraid that I’ll run after you; I know what I 
did, and that I brought misfortune on you.” 

““Go away, go away.”’ The man’s voice was full of fear, 
and he concealed his hands behind his back. ‘‘Go away from 
me,” he called out in a tormented tone. 

Kathi looked at him horrified, and stepped back a pace. 
The man made use of this moment to snatch up his bundle, 
and ran off down the street. Kathi followed him. Holding 
her skirts up with one hand, she ran after him, and overtook 
him by Schiel’s inn. She caught hold of his coat. 

“Stand still.”” She was gasping for breath. ‘‘Stand still. 
I know that I was wicked, but you must let me speak.” 

He made no reply. The woman was standing before 
him. The woman who had ruined his life, whom he had loved, 
but who had deceived him with another man, and denounced 
him to get him out of the way. He set his teeth and clenched 
his fists. 

The snowflakes, which were now falling rapidly, caught 
in the man’s beard, and glittered like crystals in the light of 
the gas lamps. The grinding noise of the icefloes came up 
from the Danube canal. A policeman wrapped in his cloak 
came from the police-station by the Jubilee Bridge. The 
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buckle under his chin shone in the lamplight, and the horse’s 
tail on his shako nodded up and down, alternately lighting 
up and darkening his face. 

“Come, Ignaz, come into Schiel’s inn, we can’t go on 
standing out here.” 

She shoved the man into the snow-covered front garden 
under the bare chestnut trees, and before he could prevent 
it, pushed him in at the door of the inn. The room was 
scantily lighted by the dull rays of a petroleum lamp hanging 
from the ceiling. Only one of the tables was occupied. At 
it sat old Schiel, Jakisch the market gardener from the Wenzel- 
gasse, and Franzl Schiel, the landlord’s son. The two older 
men were negotiating with regard to the marriage of their 
children. Kathi pressed her companion into a chair in a 
dark corner by the door, and sat in front of him, so that he 
could not escape her. When he tried to get up, she pressed 
him back into his seat. 

‘‘Now be sensible, Nazl, here is Franz] coming.” 

The landlord’s son approached with a heavy tread. This 
tread was habitual with him and was meant to imply that 
he was a person for whose money-bags the whole neighbour- 
hood ought to feel respect. 

The man beside Kathi drew his hat down over his eyes. 

‘What do you want ?” asked Franz] Schiel coldly. He 
fates his freckled snub nose and spat forcibly on to the 

oor. 

Without giving her companion time to speak, Kathi gave 
the order. ‘‘Bring us half a litre of mulled wine.” 

The man was about to jump up, but she held him fast. 
He muttered through clenched teeth: ‘I haven’t got a 
kreuzer in my pocket.” 

“Be quiet. I'll pay and you can give it me back after- 
wards.” 

A deep sigh shook him. The girl’s eyes rested on him 
searchingly. Old Schiel touched the shoulder of the market- 
gardener, who was looking towards them inquisitively. 

_ “Never mind about them. ’Tis too cold for ’em out by the 
river, and they’re too stony-broke to take a room.” 

Jakisch laughed and nearly dropped his pipe. 

“Are you jealous of ’em, you old sinner ?”’ He gave the 
landlord a hearty slap on the shoulder, while the young 
man, who had returned from the kitchen, sat down and 
leaned both his elbows on the table. 

A fine stepfather my Jett] will have.” 
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Schiel grinned; the wealthy gardener’s lascivious com- 
pliments rejoiced his heart. 

“Nazl,”’” Kathi spoke in a low tone, looking cautiously 
across to make sure that the others were not listening. “‘Nazl, 
I behaved shamefully to you; I was untrue to you, I deceived 
you with Karl Hasenkopf, and I informed against you, but 
I’ve had my punishment. Karl is brutal to me, he knocks 
me about, and I’m very ill with my lungs; my conscience 
has pricked me all these years; I’ve been to church and 
prayed to God that He’ll forgive me for the harm I did. Not 
a minute’s peace have I had since I sinned against you. There’s 
only one thing I want, and that is that you'll forgive me.” 

His eyes were fixed on her face. What he saw there was 
the mark of death, which was unmistakably stamped upon 
it. The sunken cheeks had a hectic flush, the unnaturally 
large eyes lay deep in their sockets, the lips around the two 
rows of pearly white teeth were red and burning. He asked 
himself: ‘‘Is this the pretty Kathi with the classic profile, 
the wonderful nose, and the roguish yearning look, who 
once bewitched me so completely ?’’ Now her face looked 
just as Poldi Theimer’s had done. 

“T have nothing to forgive you, Kathi,” said Ignaz. ‘‘All 
that is pardoned long ago ; but whether my father, who had 
to die in uncertainty about his son, can forgive you, and 
whether my mother can forgive you the years of unceasing 
sorrow, which she suffered through my silence, I cannot say.” 

Kathi asked tearfully: ‘‘Why didn’t you ever write to 
your people; why didn’t you give them any news of you 
all these years ?”’ 

‘‘Because everything in me was broken, because I have 
been for ever wandering, like the Wandering Jew.’”’ He sank 
into thought. 

‘‘Where’ve you been all this time ?”’ 

*‘Where’ve I been ? Yes, where? First of all in Lausanne 
I let myself be enlisted for five years in the Foreign Legion. 
But they grew to ten, ten long years of torment; for ten 
years I was a beast of burden, a beast that was for ever 
being driven in a hellish heat, without a will of its own, 
without humanity. You don’t know what I have had to 
endure !’’ The words burst from him with vehement force. 

Schiel brought the hot wine. Hot steam rose from the jug, 
and a smell of cinnamon and cloves spread through the room. 

When Franz had returned to the other table, the young 
woman seized Ignaz Giirtler’s hands. 
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‘Ten years in the burning heat of Africa and Asia; for 
ten years a humble passive animal.” 

The girl raised the man’s hands and pressed them to her 
mouth. He did not notice it. 

‘“T’ve often felt homesick ; homesick for Vienna, for my 
parents, brothers and sisters, and the Seven Houses.”’ 

It was on the tip of her tongue to ask whether he had 
thought of her, too. 

“TI always seemed to see my mother, and she was blind, 
for she had wept her sight away with sorrowing over me. 
My father, I didn’t dare to think of my father, for I always 
feared that my disappearance had caused his death. Many a 
time I sought forgetfulness in wine, but I can’t drink, I can’t 
get drunk.”’ 

“But you could have written, Ignaz, written ; that would 
have relieved your feelings.” 

He looked before him in a dazed way; his gaze rested 
upon her, but he saw her not. Far, far away flew his thoughts ; 
the hot sun of Africa burnt his brow; he saw the fever- 
haunted swamps of Cochin China before his eyes; he again 
lived through the detestable punitive expeditions, conducted 
by reckless officers and brutal soldiers, the cruel torture of 
natives, the violation of children by the unrestrained and 
infuriated troops. The sun had burned into his brain, and the 
thought that his return was for ever cut off had eaten itself 
into his heart. 

“Written,” the words came almost tonelessly from his 
mouth. ‘‘What should I have written? That I had laid 
aside my manhood, that I had become a brute like the rest ?”’ 

She held out to him a glass of the steaming wine. 

‘Drink, Nazl, please drink.”’ 

_ Carefully, with little sips, he emptied the glass, and set 
it down again on the table. The warm drink did him good. 

“Tf I’d only known what I was doing! Believe me, Ignaz, 
I was thoughtless, but wicked never. How I’ve repented, 
how I’ve suffered !’’ 

He was not listening to her words. 

“Nazl, why didn’t you come back after the first five years ? 
Everything was forgotten by then.” 

I wanted to do something first, not come home a beggar. 
But who, who gives work to a man from the F oreign Legion ? 
Who? In Paris when the people heard I was a legionary, 
they .. .” He paused. ‘I’ve suffered hunger, hunger that 
nearly drove me mad. I could do anything except beg. One 
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evening in the Rue Blanche, when hunger had driven me to 
sO I gave a woman a shove in the chest, and snatched 
her bag.” 

“Tests, Mary, and Joseph!’’ Kathi shrieked, “‘did they 
nab you ?” 

‘‘Not a soul was near, and the poor woman ran away as if 
the devil were after her.’ 

Ignaz’s head sank forward, and he murmured slowly : 

‘There were rather over 200 francs inthe purse, which I threw 
into the Seine. Food, food, was my first thought, just food !”’ 

Kathi trembled all over. He went on speaking as if to 
himself : 

“*T could not bear it any longer in Paris. I looked about 
in vain for work in Brussels and Antwerp. Nobody would 
take me on; when the money came to an end, I returned 
to Paris and enlisted for another five years in the Foreign 
Legion. Homesickness often came over me. I thought of 
Vienna, and the Seven Houses stood clearly before my eyes 
at every moment. I saw my mother at her washing and at 
the ironing-board, and hanging out the linen in the field; I 
saw my father as he walked forlornly through the old lanes 
and thought of Maxl, who hanged himself, and of myself. I 
tried hard to banish these thoughts from my mind, but it 
was no use. At Saigon, I wrote for news of my parents, but 
before the reply came from Europe, we had left on a military 
expedition against some poor natives.” 

Kathi at last plucked up courage to ask a question : 

“Didn’t you . . . didn’t you ever think of me, Nazl ?” 

He shook his head gently. 

“Of you? Of you? Why on earth should I have thought 
of you ? You were dead. I had buried you when I left Vienna 
as a fugitive.” 

She looked at him in horror. Fear, almost terror, came over 
her. She filled his wine-glass and held it out to him with a 
trembling hand. He drank it, and his face flushed. 

“I had stood beside your grave, and watched them lower- 
ing the coffin into it, and heard the clods of earth falling on 
to the coffin with heavy thuds.” 

“Why, you’re mad, Ignaz. I’m sitting in front of you.” 
She looked at him uneasily. 

“I know. But that is another Kathi Mayr. The one who 
always used to kiss me so passionately, the one who promised 
me her eternal love—that Kathi Mayr is dead; you are not 
she, that is quite certain.” 
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She bit her pocket-handkerchief. Now she understood the 
meaning of his words. 
“Finish your glass, Naz]. We must go. They want to shut 
up here.” 
Yr t was bitterly cold outside. Kathi was shaking as though 
with fever. Ignaz did not seem to feel the cold. 
“Nazi, I think it would be better if you didn’t go to your 
mother at once. She is old, and her heart is a bit weak. It 
might be bad for her if you take her by surprise.”’ 

He stood still. Hismother wasill? Owing to him, of course. 

“But what shall I do? Where shall I go?” 

- “Go to Frau Holiriegel’s for a few days. You know, she 
fused to be Loisi Kreitmeier. She’s become a rich woman, 
‘and is very friendly with your mother. She’ll break it to her 
gently that you're back.” 

He realized that this would be best, and followed her 
along the quay. At the Treustrasse she pressed two kronen 
into his hand, and without giving him time to speak, stam- 

ered out : 

‘Don’t say anything, Nazl. You can pay me back later. 
To-morrow evening at six I will come to Frau Hollriegel’s. 
Good-bye.” 

She called out Loisi’s address after him, and hastened 

faray through the Wenzelgasse towards the Klosterneuburger 
trasse. 

The tobacco shop in the Nimmrichterhausl was still open. 

[ena: purchased ten cigarettes, and strode on hastily towards 
the Wallensteinstrasse. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


‘HERE had again come into his life something which 
_he had thought henceforth impossible, something 
vhich he had thrust away from him. The mighty power of 
Ove, which wipes out all past memories, again possessed him 
d lulled him to sleep. Ten years of the bitterest misery, of 
the most killing hardships, a whole decade of horror, which 
he treachery of his beloved had brought upon him, were 
sie obliterated, and seemed no more than an evil 
eam, 


The new love threw his mind and senses into a whirl, and 
atoxicated him. 


The age-old joy of spring thrilled the soul of the northern 
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hemisphere. Sounds of song filled the air; man and beast, 
the living and the inanimate, felt its influence. The lover’s 
breast was swelling with song, and he felt he was in Heaven. 
He, the gloomy embittered man, spent the day with laughter 
in his eyes, and went to sleep at night with a tender smile 
upon his lips. It seemed inconceivable to him, but he did 
not want to brood, nor let a gloomy veil darken the horizon 
of his luck. 

His mother’s exclamation at his sudden return: ‘“‘If only 
father could have lived to see this,”” had plunged him into deep 
sorrow and spiritual unrest; but the old lady’s sympathy 
soon found a way to free her gloomy son from his inner 
torments. 

**You know, Nazl, your father had the gift of second sight. 
Many a time when we were grieving about you and your 
brother Hartl, he consoled me, looking dreamily into the 
invisible distance, and saying: ‘Our boys are on the right 
path, and will always find their way back home. If I am no 
longer living, you must just tell them that I have quietly 
passed over to our Lord.’ ”’ 

Luck was with him now. Kathi Mayr had repented, and 
suffered on his account, and he gladly forgave her. He never 
saw her, kept well away from the Seven Houses, and was 
unaware that his former love was lying in the same hospital 
as that in which poor Poldi Theimer had been released from 
her hard and joyless existence on earth. A curious hidden 
fatality had decreed that the same wasting disease should 
prostrate Kathi in the very ward in which Poldi had died. 

‘“‘Tell Nazl Giirtler he’s to come to me,” was the sick 
woman’s constant prayer, but Karl Hasenkopf’s jealousy 
prevented his giving the message, and he lied to her, saying 
that the man she yearned to see refused to fulfil her dying wish. 

In the intoxication of his new love, Ignaz seldom thought 
of the sick woman, and gradually forgot her. 

The police left Ignaz unmolested, despite Karl Hasenkopf’s 
denunciation. The whole affair was buried in the past. For 
a short time his movements were watched, but the authorities 
soon convinced themselves that there was no ground for 
suspicion. 

A fortnight after his return, Ignaz found work. Far out 
at Zwischenbriicken, on the banks of the Danube behind the 
gasworks, stood the steam roller-mill of the Vonwiller firm. 
The large building stood out solitary against the sky, lifting 
its hundred-foot chimney like a warning giant finger into the 
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air; day and night it gave out mighty clouds of black smoke 
which drifted high up in the air across the Danube; they 
clung thickly together from bank to bank, announcing to 
the world that the wheels of the mill never ceased to turn. 

Gold. n grains of wheat, coarse rye and barley were crushed 
beneath the heavy mill stones, ground to white meal, and 
made to fill thousands of sacks. The wheels rolled and turned 
ceaselessly, man and machine seemed tireless. 

The fine white flower whirled constantly in the air, covering 
animate and inanimate objects alike, and giving things a 
ghostly appearance. 

Clean four-cornered pipes hung like stalactites from the 
ceiling of the third floor. Down them shot the white nourish- 
ing wheat-meal into the sacks which were attached to them. 
A dull noise like the growling of thunder boomed through the 
place, and snowy men, ghost-like, unfastened the full sacks 
from the shoots, and fixed empty ones in their places. 

Ignaz did his work with sparkling eyes, and hummed 
the tune of a French song. In a few short hours his beloved 
Renate von Rottenwalden, the rich mill-owner’s pretty 
young daughter, would be waiting for him in the little wood 
near the Northern Railway embankment. 

The minutes and the hours passed slowly. He had to tie 
up another thirty sacks and then his shift came to an end, and 
the blessed moments of love and oblivion were at hand. 

When he had to take the full sacks to the lift on the two- 
wheeled truck, he would go round past the dusty windows and 
cast a rapid glance outside, down on to the Danube. How 
much water would flow past before the bell rang ? 

Sack after sack grew more and more portly, the folds of 
the coarse material were filled out, until when quite tight the 
sacks were pulled away and carted to the weighing-machine. 

The last load was filled! The harsh clanging of the bell 
sounded in his ears like the holy peal of bells on the day of 
resurrection. He ran like a hare to the lavatory, laughing 
at his comrades’ coarse jests regarding his dandified habits, 
for he washed himself all over, and exchanged his working 
clothes for his Sunday suit, and combed and brushed himself. 
Let them laugh; did they not hear the sound which had 
already reached his ear: the silvery tones of his beloved’s 
voice, and her well-turned phrases ? 

He walked quietly along the steep river-bank. He would 
have liked to run, but Renate hated red faces, and perspiring 
breathless people. He racked his brains in vain for a solution 
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of the problem why the daughter of the noble and wealthy mill- 
proprietor had bestowed her love upon a poor young workman. 

A few weeks before, he had been told by the foreman, 
late one evening, to take a large hand-lantern to the corner 
of the Nordwestbahn and Dresdner Strasse, wait for the 
Baroness Renate and her companion, Miss Highford, and 
escort them through the dark streets. As he was tall and 
strong, he had been chosen as a bodyguard for them through 
the unsafe district of Zwischenbriicken. 

The Englishwoman cast a frightened glance at the tall man. 
She looked at her mistress nervously and gave expression to 
her doubts : 

“He doesn’t look reliable. I am afraid of this fellow.” 

He could not help smiling. 

“Pardon me, Miss, but I understand English.” 

An embarrassed silence followed his words, and then he 
had to give an explanation. The Baroness was considerably 
astonished to hear that this common mill-worker knew 
French, Italian, Spanish and Malay. 

“Where have you learnt all these languages ?”’ 

‘In the course of my wanderings as a travelling journeyman, 
and my ten years’ service in the Foreign Legion.” 

She glanced at him. Surely the man was lying; he looked 
very young, and could not possibly have served ten years 
in the Foreign Legion. If he had really been a French legionary, 
he must be able to speak the language fluently. 

“Quel age avez-vous ?” 

‘“‘Trente-et-un, Madame.’’ No Frenchman could have 
pronounced the words better. 

How did this adventurer come to be employed in the mill 
as an ordinary workman? Who was this tall dark-eyed 
young man? Did the red scar on his right cheek come from 
a fight with the natives, or from a dispute about some girl ? 

From the iron pipes which ascended through the roof of 
the retort-house at the gasworks, bright sheaves of flame 
rose to the sky, like strange torches, giving a ghostly aspect 
to the night. 

The reflections flickered on Ignaz’s face. 

The three proceeded in silence past the gasworks in the 
yard of which the large gasometer was magnified to gigantic 
proportions. 

Her ‘“‘Good night, thank you very much” sounded quite 
friendly to his ears, . 
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. Renate always asked for the same man to be sent to meet 
her when she had spent the evening at the theatre or concert- 
hall, or at some social function. The old Baron von Rotten- 
walden was a strict father. Renate enjoyed little freedom, 
having always been under the supervision of governesses, 
teachers, and nurses. There was no entertaining at Rotten- 
walden House. The Countess’s brother was in a Wiirtemberg 
cavalry regiment, and only came home to Vienna on leave once 
a year. So it was not surprising that the theatre and books 
had a perverting effect on the young girl. Herein also lay 
the explanation of the fact that Renate von Rottenwalden 
was burning with passionate love for the mysterious mill- 
worker. She took this love for real spiritual devotion, and 
did not suspect that it was merely a mixture of adventurous- 
ness and sensuality. Owing to her constant seclusion and her 
intellectual precocity, her repressed impulses broke out and 
tore her forcibly along with them. 

A short time after the first meeting with Ignaz, Miss 
Highford fell ill, and in the course of a few evenings, on which 
the mill-worker had to meet and escort the young lady, 
Renate’s passions were aroused. She often asked him to 
tell her about his wanderings and his adventurous life. At 
first he was reluctant to accede to her wishes. 

“‘The time is too short for you to be able to tell me in detail, 
Herr Giirtler.” 

She soon found out which way he went in the evenings 
when his day-shift was over or his night-shift beginning. 
Ignaz innocently thought it a coincidence when he met her 
in the wood on the river-bank. 

“Good evening, Comtesse.”’ He lifted his flour-covered cap 
and tried to walk past. 

“Good evening, Mr. Giirtler, won’t you accompany me 
for a short walk ?”’ she said in English. 

He walked beside her silently. They went along an unfre- 
quented path where discovery need not be feared. They 
met more and more frequently and sat side by side in the 
grass, concealed behind some bushes. Slight accidental 
contacts with her hands made his blood race. She kept asking 
him to relate his experiences, pressed close up to him, and 
forced him to speak. 

He would never have dared to fall in love with her: i 
was she who took the initiative. 

” Stop now; be quiet; turn your eyes the other 

y. 
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He turned his face away willingly ; he was trembling with 
a presentiment of mingled fear and delight. 

“‘T adore you. I love you, Ignaz.” 

He dared not look at her. The song-birds in the bushes and 
tree-tops were silent ; a holy stillness reigned in the wood. 
She took his head with both hands and kissed him hotly 
with burning lips. 

The lovers met almost daily. They crept into the thickest 
bushes and lay embracing one another tightly, and living for 
the moment only. Their lips were bruised with each other’s 
kisses and their ardent embraces were almost painful. 

Ignaz Giirtler had become a different man. He began to 
believe in the goodness of mankind, the existence of which 
he had doubted, and was ready to be kind to everyone. 


The passionate months of the summer were past; their 
meetings grew rarer when the autumnal storms swept across 
the land. No fearful presentiment warned Ignaz that the frosts 
of autumn would be fatal to their young love. 

His nature was simple and frank; he believed his loved 
one’s words, did not notice her absent air and frequent 
impatient refusals. 

Long, gloomy days had passed, a seemingly endless time, 
since he had seen her, spoken to her, embraced her. Ignoring 
the risk of getting her into trouble, he had written to her two 
days before, and begged her to come to the little wood, for 
he was dying to see her. 

“I will wait for you.” 

The note which Renate sent him contained only the five 
words ; five words which meant for him a pean of happiness, 
a chain of dancing letters embracing and kissing one another. 

The evening sky was overcast, and a biting gale was blowing 
from the mountains. Wisps of cloud drifted through the 
Danube valley, caught on the trees, and floated over yellow 
and red-brown leaves which only kept a loose hold of the 
branches and were on the point of death. The tree-tops bent 
and shook themselves in the whistling blast and called to the 
foliage to depart and not to live on their mother’s life blood, 
the scanty sap which she needed for the rude winter days. 
Quarrelsome crows fluffed out their dark grey plumage, and 
called angrily in Ignaz’s ear, that he should go his way and 
flee from harm. But he was deaf to their warning voices, did 
not understand them, and would not have obeyed them in 
any case. 
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The birches’ silver stems looked ghostly; streams of tears 
flowed down their bark and saturated the rotting moss, upon 
which a few weeks before two young people had celebrated 
the rites of love, united in a close embrace. 

Why was she withdrawing herself from him? Ignaz 
thought with horror of the past days. It was Renate who had 
arranged matters so that she could give herself to him 
undisturbed and unrestrained. She was insatiable in her 
demands for kisses. If she had been to a theatre or a concert, 
she would leave the performance long before the end, in order 
to snatch a few hasty minutes of love. She enjoyed her lover’s 
caresses as much as if she had been a girl of the people, 
a working-class girl from Zwischenbriicken. It was always 
she who desired and who took. It required many a meeting 
before the simple fellow’s shyness in the presence of the girl 
of noble birth was overcome. But afterwards Ignaz embraced 
his beloved frantically,andnearly smothered her with his kisses. 

Suddenly Renate began to withdraw from his caresses, 
often let him wait for her in vain, appeared distrait, and cut 
short their meetings. She still took fire when his desire found 
violent expression. Then she forgot everything, but only for 
the moment. Soon she tore herself from his embrace, bade 
him a hasty farewell without agreeing definitely to a further 
meeting, evaded his questions, and hurried away. 

Almost two weeks of dreadful longing had elapsed when 
Ignaz made up his mind to send the note. He was indifferent 
whether it fell into her father’s hands, for she would be 
compelled to answer him ; she bclonged to him alone. 

He felt intoxicated as he held her reply in his hand. 
When she had felt his kisses again, when she was once 
more wholly his, he would beg her never again to inflict 
such torture on him or stay away from him so long. The 
thought had never entered his head that the affair would 
have to end some time. Renate was his beloved, bis little 
secret wife, and he deliberately ignored every sign which 
warned him of a change in the existing situation. If in the 
beginning he had subconsciously feared that there was an 
unbridgeable gulf between them, it was her reassuring words 
which had banished the anxious wrinkles from his brow. 

He was torn abruptly from his dreams. 

How could you send me a letter to the house?’ The 
mtesse’s words were spoken harshly, and her eyes were cold. 
He looked at her in alarm. 

I can’t meet you any more.” 
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His eyes still rested on her face. Was this his loving, hot- 
blooded Renate ? The girl who at every meeting had thrown 
her arms round his neck and forbidden him to speak ¢ 

‘‘You must only kiss me, kiss me, and not desecrate this 
holy moment with profane words.”’ 

He had kept silent, and enjoyed the good fortune of possess- 
ing the beautiful girl. 

‘Don’t stare at me like that! Surely you didn’t think 
this would go on for ever? We are seeing each other to-day 
for the last time.” 

He almost sobbed. Thrown away like a worn-out toy, 
which has lost the attraction of novelty! Why? Why had 
she lied to him, and always said that he was the only man she 
loved or would ever love ? His universe fellin ruins, his dreams 
dissolved into nothingness, and a brutal fearful awakening 
followed. A veil fell over his eyes, and the colours of the 
rainbow whirled before them in mad rotations. He felt an 
icy chill within his breast ; invisible hands gripped his throat. 

“I most emphatically forbid you to write me letters. You've 
seen the world and yet you’re so stupid.” 

His despairing glances made her feel pity for him. But 
she had no other course. She had to send him away abruptly ; 
the game was to be brought to an end for ever. The intoxica- 
tion had passed, and soberness had taken its place. She had 
fought the question out with herself for a long time; she 
repented ; the whole affair had been a kind of giddiness of 
the senses which prevented rational thought. He was the first 
man to whom she had belonged. She had thought it was love, 
but soon realized that she had made a big mistake. She must 
not be weak nor grant him the slightest favour, for then her 
hot blood would take control, and after the mad embrace, she 
would have to begin the fight with herself and with him afresh. 

Ignaz flew into a furious ragg and seized her by the wrists. 

‘What, woman, you can’t meet me any more? Every- 
thing’s at an end, is it? You've deceived me, have you, and 
made a fool of me ? You're the same as all the rest, no better 
than Kathi Mayr.” 

‘“‘Let goofmy hands. How dare you, youcommon lout ?”’ 

The colour went from his face. His fingers tightened their 
hold of her wrists convulsively. 

“‘Let go, you pleb, or I’ll call for help.”’ 

His fingers loosed their grip and he slung her arms from him. 

“Go, go away, you noble lady, before the common lout 
lets you feel his workman’s hands on your back.” 
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She fingered her smarting wrists, cast angry glances at him, 
turned away, and walked past the weeping birch-trees. 

“Pah ... pah.”” Ignaz spat on the ground vehemently. 
She turned her head, looked fixedly across at him in the 
twilight, and again hurled the insulting word “‘pleb’” at him. 


“In that sense it’s used as a term of abuse, and means 
a rough uneducated man,” Frau Luise Héllriegel explained to 
Ignaz later. 

The despised and rejected lover wandered about for days, 
shattered in body and soul, and revolving thoughts of murder 
and suicide in his mind. Every vestige of luck seemed to 
have deserted him. He was incapable of believing that it was 
all over with Renate for good, and that her promises had been 
mere lies and deceit. His steps had led him to Frau Hollriegel, 
the friend of the Giirtler family. He divulged his sorrow to 
her, confessed how his beloved had cast him from her, and 
wanted to know the meaning of the word ‘‘pleb’’, which she 
had uttered in her rage. 

‘“‘Pleb, pleb,’’ he kept repeating the word, oblivious of 
everything around him. ‘A rough, uneducated man.”’ He 
ie talking to himself. ‘Oh, yes, and she said ‘common 

out’.”’ 

His mother and sisters feared for his reason. He had 
given up his work at the mill, and spent his days doing nothing 
and brooding morosely. He often carried on conversations 
with himself and continually whispered the words ‘‘Renate”’ 
and ‘“‘pleb’’. 

“Have you heard, Ignaz, Kathi Mayr has come out of 
hospital? She’s better.”’ 

“Very well, Rosa,” he answered without thinking ; he had 
not grasped the meaning of his sister’s words. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Ves made its entry, and brutally demanded tribute. 
Frost lay over woods and fields ; brooks and streams 
had a thick covering of ice. Hard as steel was the crust which 
formed round Ignaz’s heart. He spent brooding days and 
Sleepless nights, until an event occurred which roused him 
from his lethargy. 

_ Kathi Mayr came to a dreadful end ; she committed suicide 
in a horrible way, When she left the General Hospital in the 
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autumn, she knew that she would soon die. She might live 
another year perhaps. It was not the tuberculosis, however, 
which determined her to commit suicide, but another, a 
far more terrible, disease. Ugly abscesses suddenly began to 
appear on her body, and symptoms followed which forced 
the girl to visit the doctor again. He told her brutally that a 
hideous disease had got a hold on her body long before, and 
that the external symptoms were now beginning to develop. 

The poor girl’s thoughts were in a chaos; she knew what 
was in store for her. It did not need long for her to make up 
her mind to circumvent the worst of her ills, the approach of 
insanity. One evening she stole quietly out of the house. 
She staggered to the Brigitta chapel in the icy cold. A rosary 
encircled her rigid fingers. Through the grille of the chapel 
door the small undying light could be seen burning beneath 
the picture of the Virgin. 

“Holy Mother, forgive me,” prayed Kathi, and pressed 
the beads of the rosary between her cracked hands. 

The officials of the food-tax department near the Franz- 
Joseph Bridge were sitting round a glowing iron stove, and 
passing a litre-pot of wine from mouth to mouth. Outside a 
young woman, dedicated to self-destruction, passed by on 
her way to the bridge. 

The wind tugged savagcly at Kathi Mayr’s skirts, and 
played with the strands of hair which protruded bencath the 
handkerchief tied over her head. Down below in the river 
blocks of ice were grinding together, pushing and jostling one 
another, and piling themselves up into small icebergs. Eddies 
gurgled round the concrete bridge-pillars and sang the hateful 
enticing song of the Danube nymphs. 

Road and pavement were deserted; the lights of the 
Northern Railway bridge twinkled in the distance. 

“Father in Heaven, forgive me. Mother forgive; Ignaz, 
forgive once more the harm I did you; at least come and see 
my body if it is washed ashore.” 

She uttered a hoarse cry as‘her body dropped like a stone 
through the air. 

She did not fall into the water ; a block of ice caught her 
and shattered her legs. She suffered for a long time. The 
coldness of the ice roused her from unconsciousness. In vain 
she tried to get up. Both her legs were broken. The poor girl 
was carried along, kneeling on the ice; she tried to call out, 
but the tubercles had long ago consumed her vocal chords, 
and for months she had only been able to speak in a whisper, 
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The block kept circling round, and the dying girl’s torture 
seemed endless. The terrible pain of her crushed limbs did 
not allow her the peaceful death of those who are frozen, 
and banished the painless sleep in which they pass over into 
death. Her death-bed of ice drifted as far as the Lobau 
before God allowed Kathi her release. At Simmering the 
pioneers, at the risk of their lives, brought in the corpse which 
was frozen fast to the ice-block in a kneeling posture. 


Kathi Mayr was dead. 

At the funeral, which started from Number Seven, the 
gossips whispered together when they saw Ignaz Giirtler 
walking beside Karl Hasenkopf, with whom Kathi had lived 
for years, and who was responsible for her terrible death. 
They had not a good word to say for the dead girl, and 
reviled and condemned her at the very graveside. 

Memories of the Giirtler family were revived, and they 
discussed Ros] Stollhof who had run after Hartl in a bare- 
faced way. That Ros] had kept her apartment in Number 
One, and that the Giirtler girls came over once a week from 
Sievering to tidy up, were further matters for criticism, 

The Giirtler family were not spared. They had got swelled 
heads since they had gone to live in a house of their own. They 
had broken off all relations with the inhabitants of the 
Seven Houses. 

“They won't be so high and mighty before very long ; they’ll 
be glad enough to take in dirty washing again when they’ve 
nothing more to stuff themselves with,’’ observed Frau 
Reisl, as she took a surreptitious nip from the rum-bottle. 

“They always had things on tick from us; many a time 
they hadn’t ten kreuzers to buy half a loaf with.” 

Ignaz went to the central cemetery to visit the graves of 
the two fanatics who had hoped by killing a number of 
policemen to rid the world of its troubles and to bring salvation 
to mankind. They had expiated their crimes, which had 
excited unmeasured abhorrence, upon the gallows. Master 
Willenbacher, the gigantic Viennese executioner, had placed 
the noose round their necks, and with a powerful pressure of 
his horny butcher’s hands had broken their vertebral columns. 

Ignaz had known the two men. Stellmacher and Kammerer 
were not their real names. Only the initiated members knew 
who they were. They had come from Germany, found 
allies among the hosts of anarchist sympathizers in Vienna, 

| Organized the murders of the policemen, 
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The mounds had sunk in, and the names on the wooden 
crosses which were stuck aslant in the ground were weather- 
beaten, obliterated and illegible. 

Ignaz offered a silent prayer for his former comrades. 
He had never abetted their activities and would have 
condemned them had he realized their nature. 

He made his way back towards the entrance of the cemetery 
with bowed head. He did not see the glaring eyes of Karl 
Hasenkopf, who was lying in wait behind a marble cross with 
a clasp-knife in his hand. Ignaz did not see whoit was that 
thrust the cold steel between his ribs and immediately made 
off behind a large family vault. Purple lights danced and 
revolved before his eyes as he collapsed. 

Karl Hasenkopf cleaned his knife by thrusting it two or 
three times into the hard earth of an old mound. Then 
without attracting attention he got into an omnibus with a 
party of mourners, and nobody suspected that he had 
committed a capital crime half a minute before. 

The wounded man was not discovered till some hours 
later ; he had almost bled to death, and was half-frozen. The 
humane society’s workers took him to hospital. 

Mother Giirtler sat by the bedside of her seriously wounded 
son day and night. The long clasp-knife had penetrated 
the liver. 

It was Mariedel Schuch who first directed suspicion towards 
Karl Hasenkopf. She had seen him leave the others and 
disappear behind a monument, and then suddenly reappear 
after an interval and hurry to the omnibus. 

The suspected man denied the accusation, but was soon 
convicted of the crime. He had cleaned the blade, but had 
failed to notice that earth had got stuck in the handle. 
Driven into a corner, he admitted having harboured thoughts 
of revenge for months. Since Ignaz’s return, Kathi’s love for 
himself had died. She ran after the other man, and would 
have no more to do with himself. He attributed this change to 
Ignaz, and when the latter, in Karl’s words, had the impudence 
to come and walk behind the coffin at Kathi’s funeral, Karl’s 
fury got the better of him. 

The jealous lover was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
and Ignaz lay for months in a serious condition. 

The sick man had to lie in bed without moving. He spent 
the solitary hours in brooding. He thought over his life, and 
was filled with wild uncontrollable rage and boundless sorrow 
when he thought of his miserable joyless childhood, 
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Why had his parents been so poor? Why had they left 
the village to live in misery with their children in Vienna ? 
The great city had brought unspeakable suffering and want 
upon the whole family; it had driven his brother Max to 
suicide; Hartl and himself it had cast out into the world 
penniless. The past held not a glimmer of light, but only 
shadows, the deepest shadows. 

Where was the abode of Fortune? Where was he to seek 
it and to find it? 

Renate had cast the word “‘pleb” in his teeth. It was his 
poverty which had led her to do so, and to treat him like a 
dog. The poor were powerless ; they were completely exposed 
to the brutality of the possessing class. 

Money, money! The idea slowly took possession of Ignaz’s 
mind that money meant power. 

Money, money! Day and night the rejected of destiny 
brooded in the great hospital ward. Had not Poldi Theimer 
died in a similar place of suffering? If she had been the 
child of wealthy parents, she would not have had such a hard 
life, and would not have died so young. 

Money, money! With it are bound up power and welfare, 
and surely luck too. 

The idea of money and riches took complete possession of 
Ignaz, and no longer left him. 

He wanted to be rich, immensely rich! The others should 
be made to feel the power of money: those others who now 
made him feel his poverty. Renate von Rottenwalden 
should become acquainted with his power, and bitterly rue 
the day on which she had called him a ‘‘pleb’’. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


HEY had christened him Frost. The word has the 
_ dt same meaning in English and German. It sounds cold, 
icy cold, and so had Ignaz Giirtler become. His glance was 
aoe and he looked at men and things alike with an unfeeling 
stare. 

Mr. Frost. He kept the name and decided never to give it 
up. The ice round his heart should never melt, his feelings 
Should remain frozen. 

The dock-labourers at Liverpool and the sailors on board 
ship thought him mad, and did not dare to chaff him, for they 
feared his strength. 
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When he had recovered from his wound, he borrowed five 
hundred kronen from his mother and travelled to Berlin. 
This sum was to be the foundation on which he was going to 
build the fortune which he intended to acquire: the riches 
which were to give him unlimited power. 

Money, money! A fantastic dream which was to become 
reality. Dreamer that he had remained despite all his ill-luck, 
he knew nothing of unscrupulous swindlers, of the human 
hyenas who are always lying in wait to strip their fellow- 
creatures bare, or of the cruelty of criminal natures. 

A sad-looking woman had got into his railway compartment 
at Vienna, and had retired shyly into a corner by the window 
and tried to conceal her eyes, which were red from weeping, 
behind a newspaper. She looked young and yet worn out with 
bitter grief. Ignaz contemplated the careworn face with a 
subconscious feeling of malicious satisfaction. So girls 
too had to weep? They did not only deceive others, but 
also got deceived themselves ? So there were also cases which 
turned out differently from his experiences with Kathi Mayr 
and Renate ? Was this perhaps a bit of compensating justice ? 
His soul was possessed with deep hatred for the whole female 
sex. Nevertheless, his eyes often strayed towards his fellow- 
traveller. 

“Excuse me, but could you kindly tell me at what time we 
are due to arrive in Berlin ?”’ she said in a deep contralto. 
He looked at her almost reluctantly; he had been gazing for- 
lornly out of the window. The train was bearing him ever 
further away from Vienna. When would he come back 
again ? As arich man to take revenge on Renate? How he 
would humiliate her! First of all he would ruin her father, 
for he had quite decided to acquire the big mill. The thoughts 
which agitated him were quite childish. Then the idea 
suddenly occurred to him that she would have married and 
left home long ago. So his revenge would be aimed at the 
husband, who had freed her, and whom she had preferred to 
himself. He would persecute her children, and do them all 
some harm to repay what their mother had done tohim. For 
Kathi Mayr’s treachery he found some excuse. She had been 
a silly ignorant girl, and had had to suffer bitterly for her 
shameful deed; a simple girl of the people, who did not 
realize the consequences of her action. And yet she had 
come to a terrible end. How much, therefore, would Renate 
have to suffer! How he would torment her, and make her 
suffer a thousandfold for the wrong she had done to him! 
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The words of the girl sitting opposite roused him from his 
gloomy thoughts. He had made a firm resolve never again to 
converse with young women, nor tolisten to their enticements. 
What did this girl want of him? Could she not have asked 
one of the other passengers, or have obtained the information 
from the ticket-inspector ? Still there was something in her 
look which forced him to reply: 

‘‘We are due in at nine o’clock.”’ 

“Thank you very much.” 

Ruth Gladenbeck again buried herself in the newspaper 
and concealed her face. 

The train rushed through Bohemia, stopping at Wesseli Mezi. 

‘Would you be so kind as to procure me a cup of coffee and 
a roll ?”’ 

Ignaz did not himself understand why he did not rebuff 
her. He took the money from her hand, let down the window, 
called one of the croaking waiters, obtained what she had 
asked for, and handed it to her without a word. 

“Thank you very much.” 

As she sipped the coffee, he could see that her eyes were 
red with weeping, and the eyelids inflamed. He was furious 
at finding that an involuntary feeling of sympathy was 
rising in him. He did not come to her assistance when she 
held the empty cup out of the window and had to wait a 
long time before it was taken from her. 

He sat opposite her in silence, looked ostentatiously out of 
the window, assumed a forbidding expression and refrained 
from glancing at her. 

The journey seemed endless; the seats were hard and 
uncomfortable, the banal conversation of the other passengers 
was annoying, and the monotonous clatter of the wheels 
exasperating. Outside, a mild spring breeze was blowing. 
Catkins showed on the willows, and the fields of winter-sown 
corn showed signs of green. There were still patches of dirty 
snow lying in the hollows. Ploughs were tearing deep furrows 
in the soil, while horses, oxen, and even cows tramped calmly 
before the ploughshares. 

How often in the course of his wanderings had Ignaz gazed 
with wonder at the universal awakening, and rejoiced in the 
earth’s renewal. But to-day everything left him cold. “‘Money, 
money,’’ shrieked the wheels, ‘‘money, money.”’ 

“Are you travelling to Berlin too?” 

His reply sounded like a rebuff: 

“Yes, to Berlin.” 
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She did not let his coldness put her off. She could not 
bear to keep silent any longer. She felt she must speak, and 
have someone to help her get through the horrible hours of 
the journey. The conversation of the others irritated her ; 
they were stupid people with whom one could not talk. Why 
was this gloomy-looking man opposite her so silent ? Was he 
oppressed with some great sorrow? Was he a comrade in 
misfortune, who had been deceived by a woman, as she 
had been by a faithless man ? 

ae you know the hospice in the Wilhelmstrasse ?”’ 

ce 0.” 

She relapsed into silence, not wishing to be importunate. 
It occurred to her that the young man had had nothing to 
eat or drink during the long journey. Was he so poor that 
he had to go hungry? In the course of the long hours since 
they had left Vienna, all the other travellers had had something 
to eat and drink; he alone had fasted. She was overcome 
with sympathy for him. Surely, even if he was reserved, he 
would accept an orange from her? Shestood up and took down 
from the rack a bag containing two of the golden-yellow fruits. 

‘Excuse me, I expect you have a pocket-knife; would 
you be so kind as to lend it to me ?” 

Without deigning to reply, he handed her a curiously 
shaped dagger-like knife. He had bought it years before at 
Tongking from a legionary who had stolen it somewhere. 

She looked at the unusual weapon attentively. 

“Oh, Piedmontese work, how lovely! It must be a 
souvenir ?’’ She looked at him expectantly, and he was 
obliged to make a reply. 

‘Yes, a souvenir of hard days. But I did not know until 
now that it is Italian work. I obtained it from a comrade 
in Tongking.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. The silent man spoke 
in a refined way. 

“‘How curious, you have been in Indo-China, and I have 
read a lot about it. A mysterious country, now demoralized 
by the French.” 

It was now his turn to look astonished. What a queer gir] 
she must be to study books about such out-of-the-way places. 

“‘T have not read much about it, and do not know what it 
was like before the French took possession of the country.”’ 

“You should certainly get to know the history of that 
interesting country ! Especially the episode relating to Warten 
Hastings and Tippoo Sahib. Tippoo Sahib, a traitor of the 
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worst description, was not defeated until later by Cornwallis. 
He died fighting at Seringapatam.”’ 

Ignaz listened attentively. He had never previously realized 
that the countries which he had often marched through with 
the Legion on plundering expeditions had a history of their 
own. He had read, when time permitted, but no books 
regarding the origin of the colony had come his way. He 
reluctantly became conversational. 

‘‘How did you come to read all this history ?” 

An involuntary smile stole across her sorrowful features and 
illuminated her face. 

“T studied the history of art, or rather, I tried it for a time. 
The art of the Oriental peoples interested me. Siam and 
Indo-China aroused especial interest in me, particularly 
the incomparable skill of the Siamese architects, whose temple 
buildings must be the most wonderful and beautiful things 
which human intelligence and art have created.” 

“Go on, don’t you talk such nonsense,” interrupted a 
comfortable-looking gentleman who had spent the time since 
they left Vienna in eating and drinking. ‘‘Don’t talk rot ; 
them there Hindians sleep in the trees like the monkeys.”’ 

There was something in Ignaz’s eye which made the talkative 
gentleman stop. Looking embarrassed, he produced a goose’s 
leg from his packet of provisions, and tore off with his teeth 
a large piece of crisp skin from the succulent roast, the fat 
from which ran on to his chin and waistcoat. 

“It’s true enough anyway,’ he mumbled as he chewed. 
‘What can a young girl like that know about Hindians ?” 

“The lady was not speaking to you,”’ Ignaz said sharply. 
He immediately regretted having come forward as the young 
lady’s champion. What concern was she of his ? He had never 
intended to enter into conversation with her. 

Ruth gave him a look of gratitude. She went on talking, 
and though he tried to resist the inclination, he listened to 
her attentively, and from time to time interjected remarks 
and questions. What a lot the young thing knew! Much 
more than he himself, who had spent years in the East. Had 
he been blind ? Slowly the realization dawned upon him that 
it was a good thing to know facts of which he had till now had 
no inkling. Now he was paying for having wasted his time at 
school. To his dream of future wealth, he added the wish 
to perfect his knowledge, so that when he became a Croesus 
he would be able to join in conversations, and not look an 
ignorant fool. 
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The last hours of the journey passed quickly. The train 
thundered into the Anhalt Station. 

‘“‘My name is Ruth Gladenbeck; my father is of German 
extraction, but it was my great-grandfather who settled in 
Austria. It was quite a wrench for me to leave Vienna.” 
As she spoke the last sentence she almost seemed tosob. 

‘“‘Then you are visiting relatives in Berlin ?”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ she answered abruptly. ‘‘I shall probably never 
return to Vienna.” 

He remained silent, feeling no curiosity to know what had 
driven her from home. He had shown too much interest in 
her already. 

“Are you going to remain in Berlin too ?” 

How did his future concern her? He did not want to be 
discourteous, and her question did not sound impertinent. 
She had been very nice to him, had made him eat an orange 
and get himself a cup of wretched coffee at Dresden. 

“‘I am going to look for work in Berlin.”’ 

‘Excuse my asking, but are you a mechanic ?”’ 

‘No, [have learnt no trade.”” Hesmiledinvoluntarily at her 
astonishment. ‘‘May I ask what your profession is ?” 

The man was becoming more and more of a puzzle to her. 
He spoke in a very refined manner, but his rough hands 
testified to hard manual work. 

“For the last six years I have been confidential clerk in 
a large importing business. I shall find it difficult to find such 
a good position in Berlin. The Germans don’t think much 
of us Austrians; they always say we're slow and unreliable. 
They undervalue us.”’ 

“‘How can one get rich quickly ?”’ The words were spoken 
in a low tone, and Ruth looked at him nonplussed. She saw 
by his face that he had put the question seriously. 

“‘What are you going to try ? What commercial experience 
have you?” 

‘“‘None at all. I have served ten years in the Foreign Legion ; 
apart from that, [have been nothing but an unskilledlabourer.”’ 

She looked at him questioningly. Was he telling her lies ? 
He did not look like a labourer, though his hands supported 
his statement. He was so well dressed. No doubt the black 
sheep of a good middle-class family ; a born nomad, urged by 
some atavistic impulse to leave the beaten track. 

“‘Can one make a proper start with five hundred kronen ?”’ 

she smiled compassionately. He had mentioned the sum 
almost reverently. Five hundred kronen might at best be 
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the foundation for a modest income for a person with an 
aptitude for business. 

‘You can’t make rapid progress with that. You must be 
careful that unscrupulous people do not cheat you out of 
your money.” 

Now it was his turn to laugh. What did she take him for ? 
For a helpless fool? He would like to know the man who 
could do him out of his money. 

“You mustn't laugh. There are unscrupulous people who 
are always on the look-out to deceive the very poorest.”’ 

‘You needn’t worry about me.” 

“T should have been glad to advise you, Herr. . .”’ but 
he did not give his name, at which she was not offended, for 
no doubt he had good reasons. ‘‘I should have been glad to 
advise you, but here I am unfortunately unable to be of use.” 

The travellers hastened towards the exit. 

“Good luck to you,” Ruth called after Ignaz, who went 
ahead carrying his bag. 

‘Thank you. The same to you.” 

She disappeared in the crowd. 


Ignaz eagerly studied the advertisement columns of the 
Berlin papers. He had taken a simple room in the Karlstrasse, 
and lived economically, for his wants were few. 

The days passed, but no opportunity offered. He clung fast 
to his determination not to take any post which did not enable 
him to save, and to become rich. The decision was easy to 
make but difficult to carry out. 

Porters knowing foreign languages were wanted by thehotels, 
but references were required, and he had none. He did not 
lose patience, and went about his search from early morning 
to late evening. He gradually lost courage, and considered 
the prospect of returning to the Foreign Legion, taking his 
share of the plunder and loot, like his comrades. But he gave 
up the idea, for he had never known a single case of a legionary 
obtaining a large sum of money, or anything really valuable. 

One day as he was sitting in a small café having his frugal 
dinner which consisted of a cup of weak coffee and a dry 
roll, the following advertisement caught his eye. 


BIG PROFITS 
New undertaking requires gentleman with good manners and 
appearance. High salary. No previous knowledge required. 
Guarantee of 500-1000 marks a condition. 
Apply: Estate Agency, 12 Mittelstrasse. 
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Big profits. These two simple words perhaps meant a lot, 
possibly everything. He did not possess five hundred marks 
but if he showed good will, the gentlemen would be satisfied 
with less. | 

Herr Direktor David Blaustein, whose past gave evidence 
of a peculiar mode of life, had exercised a variety of callings. 
He was a Viennese whose ancestors had come to Vienna at 
no very distant date from Drohobycz via the prisons of 
Kaschau and Raab, which they had visited on account of a 
fraudulent bankruptcy, perjury, and an insurance swindle. 
He had had his introduction to commercial life as an errand 
boy in a remnant dealer’s business in the Kleine Schreigasse. 
At home the conversation often turned on crooked deals, 
and little Dovidl, as he was known in the family, from his 
early youth picked up and stored away in his clever little head 
the most unusual schemes for swindling one’s beloved fellow- 
creatures without trouble to oneself. Before he had left 
school, he knew all manner of dodges for circumventing the 
law and avoiding prison. All the members of the Blaustein 
family were averse to manual work. They seldom paid any 
rent, changed their address so frequently that the bugs could 
not settle down comfortably in the ramshackle furniture, 
made large demands on public and private charity, contracted 
debts everywhere which they did not pay, and lived in a 
constant endeavour to find fresh creditors. 

Dovidl left the remnant dealer after six months’ tuition. 
He had done some business on his own account, without the 
knowledge of his employer. He obtained a parcel of wares in 
the name of his employer, even using the latter’s imposing 
notepaper, and resold it to a competitor at half the purchase 
ales Herr Rabinowitz refrained from prosecuting him on 

ovidl’s threatening to publish the true facts relating to a 
fire insurance claim in connection with which he had himself 
had to obtain some petrol. 

The smart young fellow made his way along the thorny 
path of a stock-jobber’s boy and a bookmaker’s assistant, 
and after spending six months in prison for an affair of deed 
forging, reached the office of the great theatre manager 
Hildesheimer. Thereafter all the latter’s ventures met with 
immediate disaster. Why trouble oneself in the interests of 
other people when it was so easy to become Great Mogul 
oneself ? 

Before long, the poor relations in Vienna read with pride, 
in a newspaper sent from Mahrisch-Ostrau, that ‘‘the well- 
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known figure in the theatrical world, Herr David Blaustein’”’ 
had taken over the management of the principal theatre in 
the town. 

Direktor Blaustein favoured the light Muse. He preferred 
royalty-free operettes and farces for his establishment ; 
he also allowed living and recently dead composers and 
authors a hearing, without, however, dreaming of paying 
the fees legally due to the artistes or their heirs. He was a 
genius at calming down creditors, and knew how to conceal 
his ignorance by ostentatious behaviour. His attention 
was chiefly devoted to find a sufficient number of pretty, 
well-formed girls for the solos and chorus. He held an 
examination of the charms which applicants claimed to possess 
in his dirty private office. Those who were found suitable 
received a contract for the season at an extremely low salary, 
and had to give a verbal undertaking to be very friendly to 
the male patrons. The Herr Direktor took it upon himself to 
make the necessary introductions. 

In these circumstances, many of the ladies declined to join 
the company. 

After the performances, the artistes and a few male | 
members of this temple of the arts assembled in the theatre 
restaurant, which contained a number of concealed nooks. 
The sale of wine and champagne constituted the main source 
of Direktor David Blaustein’s income. The police authorities 
not only shut both eyes, but even held the palms of their hands 
before them, when these had been well greased by the manage- 
ment. It was the duty of certain of the chorus girls to occupy 
themselves agreeably from time to time with these gentlemen. 

David Blaustein only officiated at Mahrisch-Ostrau for two 
seasons, after which he changed the scene of his activities 
to Berlin. There it was not so easy to find a temple of the 
Muses, but the clever man had the good fortune to convince 
a petty princeling of his abilities, though it was far rather 
Fréulein Zizi Boulanger, the gay soubrette, who brought this 
about. Zizi Boulanger, whose papers bore the name Frieda 
Lemkuhl, was, except as regards her profession, a very gifted 
person. She owed it to her non-professional talents that her 
contract at the Court Theatre was renewed from year to year, 
and that she only seldom had to appear in parts displeasing 
to the public. Vocally she was at her best during disputes 
with her colleagues, and she was the terror of conductors. 

Before the end of the season, Zizi had found considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a further contract. Her adorer, the 
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Herr Intendant, had fallen into disfavour, and had to make 
way for his successor, who was not yet appointed. The gay 
lady hurried to Berlin during the vacation to get into touc. 
with the agencies. She well knew that the next season would 
be her last at the Court Theatre. 

In Berlin, good luck brought her together with David 
Blaustein. She encountered him in an agent’s office, where 
he was in the act of getting together a company for a theatre 
which did not yet exist. At first only preliminary negotiations 
took place. 

Pure souls are said to find one another. In this case it 
was only relatively true. The sly soubrette soon saw how the 
wind lay. She decided to make sure of this smart lad. Dovidl’s 
appearance, as far as his head was concerned, was repulsively 
ugly. Despite his youth he could only show a scanty growth 
of hair, which, however, helped to conceal the fact that he 
had a very low forehead. His eyes protruded like those of a 
cod, and he had no eyebrows. The most prominent feature 
in his face was his nose, which was long and huge and sharply 
curved. The thick lips of his very wide mouth contributed 
nothing to the improvement of his looks. His ears stood out 
prominently, and were made to the same scale as his olfactory 
organ. There was nothing to take exception to in his figure, 
for he was tall and stately. 

“Court Theatre.” The melodious words were spoken at 
the agency, and David could not forget them. Court Theatre ! 
He invited the great artiste—as he called Zizi—to a quiet 
little lunch at Dressel’s, and the invitation was gratefully 
accepted. Zizi was aiming at a new engagement, and David 
was soon informed of the situation at the court of X. 

The Grand Duke only enjoyed a small apanage, and sought 
to eke it out by the conferment of decorations. The intendant 
who had hitherto attended to the pining applicants for 
buttonhole ribbons had exhausted the circle of his friends and 
acquaintances. During the last season the poor fellow had 
only succeeded in getting rid of a paltry dozen orders, some of 
which only fetched the miserable price of three thousand 
marks. It had accordingly become impossible for this 
artistically minded manager to retain his post. 

David drew in air through his mighty nostrils. Here was a 
chance for him. Why should he not become intendant of the 
Court Theatre ? He would look after the people who hunted 
for decorations. The means troubled him not at all. He did 
mot disclose his plans to Zizi until their third tte a tie. 
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He bragged of his important connections in Austrian. and 
German industrial circles, and boasted that he would find no 
difficulty in disposing of a few dozen orders ; in fact, he would 
let loose a regular flood of them. 

The soubrette looked disappointed at first. Her dreams of 
a fresh contract were fading away. But before long great ideas 
for assisting David arose in her clever little head. His hopes 
grew rapidly, and he had no fears for their fruition. It did not 
suit him to have to take over the soubrette into the bargain. 
Still, it was she who had shown him the way, and he was 
willing to find a place for her in his plans for the time being. 
An opportunity would no doubt present itself later for getting 
rid of this accessory. 

Dovidl was able and crafty, but Zizi was in no way inferior 
to him. To her credit was the fact that she was honest and 
refrained from crooked methods. She, too, developed her plans 
and decided to make use of her influence in the present 
circumstances to bind her new partner to herself per- 
manently. This lay far from his thoughts; he had not the 
slightest intention of having a burden tied to his back. 
He tried numerous evasions, and then readily gave a dozen 
promises, emphasized by solemn vows. 

In the course of her stage career, Zizi had been treated to 
plenty of verbal undertakings which were never kept. She 
had now learned wisdom, and was only too well aware that 
written contracts put one in a strong position. 

Dovidl pulled a wry face, but he had no option. The 
soubrette drew back when he made repeated excuses, and a 
beautiful dream seemed to be dissolving in the mist like the 
fata morgana. Women only interested him insofar as they 
were means to his ends, and for the satisfaction of his unclean 
desires. He thrust the silly creatures aside ruthlessly when 
they had served their purpose. 

The wedding took place at a registry office. Celebrated col- 
leagues of the soubrette were witnesses of the historic event. 
David Blaustein owed it to the young woman’s competence 
that he became intendant of the Court Theatre at X. On her 
hard path to achieve this purpose, Zizihad tovisit the bedrooms 
of a few more influential councillors, but what will one not 
do for the sake of an ambitious husband, when one has 
laurels to gain oneself too ? 

The Prince did not like the new man, but the catastrophic 
position of his privy purse was his chief consideration. 

David’s persuasive tongue soon succeeded in convincing 
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some Witkowitz coal-mine proprietors of the enormous 
social value of a decoration conferred by the Duke. A new 
tariff was fixed. The title ‘‘Purveyor to the Court” was awarded 
fora mere three thousand marks, and there were soon enough 
holders to have provided the whole German Empire with 
sufficient goods to last for centuries. To become a privy 
councillor one had to put down five thousand marks. The 
principality received a hundred and eighteen new privy 
councillors within twelve months. Orders cost from six to 
ten thousand marks according to their importance. 

The Herr Intendant did not bother himself about the affairs 
of the theatre, and this was all to the good for that otherwise 
exemplary institution. 

Frau Blaustein’s ambition mounted higher ; she was in 
love with her illustrious husband, as far as her primitive 
nature allowed, and she insisted that he should concern himself 
with the theatre as well, so that she should have the oppor- 
tunity to develop her talent in leading réles. Short-sighted 
as wives often are, she believed implicitly in David’s artistic 
judgement. This was the undoing of the Herr Intendant, 
who had in the meantime filched for himself the title of 
“‘“Geheimer Intendanzrat’”’. There was in the little capital 
a newspaper which was hostile to the court, and possessed a 
critic who knew how to hit hard; he not only descanted on 
David Blaustein’s incompetence, but also published certain 
episodes from his past, which threw a lurid light on the 
present circumstances of the Court Theatre. 

The scandal of the sale of honours and similar unsavoury 
affairs, the remarkable failure of the Frau Intendanzrat in 
the “Grand Duchess of Gerolstein’’, and her husband’s dirty 
business and love-affairs, resulted in the dismissal of this 
competent business man. David Blaustein received some 
balm for his wounded pride in the shape of the Order of Art 
and Science, and the assurance of His Serene Highness that 
the Herr Geheimer Intendanzrat would remain in favour, 
and would be enabled to carry on the conduct of the business 
regarding decorations from a distance. David abused the 
world for its ingratitude, and shed genuine tears when he left 
the little capital. His loss was not deplored, and the artistes 
of the Court Theatre sighed with relief. The opposition paper 
printed a sarcastic obituary and congratulated the state on 
being rid of a parasite, and the theatre of a canker. 

David and Zizi lived together harmoniously. The idea of 
fidelity was foreign to David, but he took care that his dear 
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spouse did not hear of his extra-matrimonial adventures. 
He who walked over corpses to reach his objective, and was 
the personification of unscrupulousness, could shed bitter 
tears in a play, and also over the real misfortunes of other 
people. But he only gave assistance when there was a prospect 
of publicity, or when charitable action was of advantage to 
him. 

All efforts were in vain. The end of this crooked business 
was approaching, and new means had constantly to be devised 
to meet the expenses of their Juxurious mode of life. 

A mighty undertaking which had been founded on a bubble 
had recently collapsed, and the energetic Dovidl proceeded 
to promote an investment company. The legal assets, when 
the company was floated, consisted of a carpet whose value 
was put at 20,000 marks, but in reality did not exceed 2,000 
marks. This precious and ornamental item was not even 
David’s own property. His money affairs were at a low ebb, 
and he therefore looked out for employees who were in a 
position to make a deposit. Many such came forward and 
lost their money. This time neither evasions nor a smart 
solicitor availed. Blaustein was sentenced to five months’ 
imprisonment for misappropriation of funds, and the walls 
of the delightful establishment of Tegel received him hos- 
pitably for this space of time. 

Among his victims was Ignaz Girtler. Forging great plans, 
and building beautiful castles in the air, he had confidingly 
entrusted all his property to honest Herr Blaustein. If the 
swindler had fallen into his victim’s hands, a case of lynch 
law would have occurred. Ignaz swore to get even with 
Herr Blaustein, who had inveigled him with fine speeches. 
In a little book, which he carried about with him, he wrote 
with bold strokes of the pen the name David Blaustein below 
that of Renate. A number of blurred names were written on 
the first page. First of all came the seducer who had sold 
him into the Foreign Legion, and then followed four officers 
and three sergeants, all of them cruel slave-drivers and 
sadists. All of these should one day feel Ignaz Giirtler’s wrath. 

Ten marks now constituted his whole fortune. In four days 
he would have to clear out of his little room. He searched for 
work indefatigably, but could find nothing, and was always 
turned away. It was the worst time of the year, and people 
were being dismissed everywhere. Where were all his plans 
for becoming rich and taking his revenge ? He was overcome 
by despair. He often thought of suicide. Would it not be 
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best to copy his brother Max? A bit of rope could be found 
anywhere, and there were plenty of trees with strong 
branches. ‘‘No,” cried a voice within him, ‘‘no’’: he had to 
show these wicked people that they could not trample their 
fellow-creatures underfoot with impunity. But how stupid 
and inexperienced he was in business matters! If he had 
only listened to the warning of the girl in the train, and let 
her enlighten him. 

Weary and dispirited, he walked along the Charlottenburger 
Chaussee in the Zoological Gardens. He had been tramping 
since an early hour, and had eaten nothing except two 
dry rolls. He turned down a side alley. He abominated the 
sight of the contented, cheerful, well-fed people. Hedges, 
lawns and trees were sprouting; a new creation was pro- 
ceeding in Nature. A curse seemed to hang over the Giirtler 
family ; a mysterious power crushed its sons to the ground. 
Joyful youth was disporting itself round the new lake. Boats 
with laughing girls and youths floated on the sparkling surface 
of the water; on the terrace peaceful citizens sat eating ; 
servant girls looked admiringly at the soldiers who walked 
beside them, and stole yearning glances at passing officers. 

All this acted like an irritant on Ignaz, and he again turned 
aside along a narrow path. 

“Hullo, hullo, what good wind blows you into the Zoo ?”’ 

Ignaz looked down in surprise at Ruth Gladenbeck, who 
quickly covered up some needlework with a sheet of paper. 

He had been thinking of her a few minutes before, and now 
she was sitting on the seat before him. Yielding to a sudden 
inspiration, he sat down next to her. 

“How are you? To judge by your looks the five hundred 
marks have not yet borne fruit.” 

He felt inclined to fly out at her rudely, but thought better 
of it. 

Heo listened to your words, Fraulein... Fraulein...” 

CE uth.” 

“Fraéulein Ruth, I have been let down badly.” 

Her eyes showed her sympathy, and soon she knew all. 
The only thing he kept back was that his money was at an 
end. She guessed this, however, and refrained from inquiry. 
He was a sensitive man, and she must be careful; she 
immediately determined to help him. 

*“What do you think of doing now ?” 

: He shrugged his shoulders resignedly ; he did not know 
imself, 
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“In any case, I do not want to stay in Berlin any longer, 
for I should come across the villain after he has served his 
sentence, and he would not have a pleasant time of it. I 
should get hard labour.” 

She was frightened at his wild manner, and laid a soothing 
hand on his clenched fist. , 

‘You are not alone in having suffered a bitter misfortune ; 
I, too, have had a bad time. Apart from my people in Vienna, 
nobody knows of my trouble, and as a sign of my confidence 
in you, I will tell you about it ; not in order to make a claim 
on your sympathy, but to show you that there are other 
unfortunate people in the world.” 

It had long since grown dark; Ruth spoke in a low voice 
and Ignaz listened with bowed head. A human being’s 
destiny was passing before his eye like a kaleidoscope. He did 
not interrupt her with a single word. 

“Officials’ families know no higher purpose in life than to 
keep pretending that they have got more money than they 
have in reality. My father worked his way up from counter- 
clerk until he reached the rank of Government Councillor. 
Ah, what a title: ‘Herr Regierungsrat’: ‘Frau Regierungs- 
rat’! Woebetide any subordinate who omitted to address 
my father by his rank and title ; he would fall into disfavour 
and the official sun would never shine on him again. Govern- 
ment councillors can do themselves very well if their families 
are not too large. But there were seven of us, and all our 
energies were directed to making a good outward show. 
We had to be well dressed, even if our underclothes were 
mended a thousand times, and our food strictly rationed. 
My sisters did fancy needlework in secret in order to earn 
a little pocket money. My brothers had to study, of course, 
and one of them even became an officer. There was little 
money left for us four girls. We could easily have done the 
housework ourselves, and saved the servant’s wages. But that 
could not be permitted; it was beneath the dignity of a 
councillor’s family. No maid would stay long with us on 
account of the bad food.” 

Ruth stopped and rolled up the paper containing her needle- 
work, The strains of the band by the lakeside were waited 
across on the breeze. 

“There were palace revolutions, tears, and outbursts of 
rage when I explained that I wanted to attend the commercial 
school in order to go into business later. Even the relations 
were in an uproar, and my mother went about all the time 
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with eyes red with tears. I found a supporter in Uncle 
Stephan. This good old uncle was treated like a leper by my 
parents. He was my father’s brother, and, shameful to relate, 
he was an honest master shoemaker. There were always 
rows when Uncle came to visit us. Every time my father 
reproached him with only being a shoemaker. Uncle Stephan 
was good-natured, and only came on account of the children. 
His brothers accepted presents from the old bachelor, but 
disowned him in the presence of acquaintances and strangers. 
We girls liked him very much. Our parents never had to buy 
us footwear. Even father demeaned himself to accept boots 
from UncleStephan. My dear old uncle supported my efforts 
to get to the commercial school, promised to pay all the fees, 
and threatened not to heel another pair of Father’s boots if 
he did not let me have my way. 

“What can a master shoemaker know of the obligations 
of a government councillor ? If my official superiors come to 
hear of this scandal, I shall never become chief councillor,’ 
shouted my father. 

‘““*Go and tell that to your grandmother. People are 
above such absurdities nowadays.’ 

‘“‘*Master shoemaker !’ 

““*Yes, master shoemaker, and that is better than being 
a postman, which is what father wanted me to become, when 
I refused to be a half-starved clerk. As a punishment, he 
apprentived me to a shoemaker. And now, Herr Regierungsrat, 
I can treat myself to a slice of meat for lunch and half a litre 
of wine. I prefer to do without the privilege of walking in the 
procession on Corpus Christi day with a peaked hat and an 
empty stomach.’ 

‘* *‘Cobbler’s logic !’ 

‘**And that’s better than ridiculous official conceit, when 
there’s nothing at the back of it.’ 

“The fight lasted for weeks. My father gave way in the end, 
but the matter was to be kept quiet. When I finished my 
course satisfactorily at the commercial school, my uncle 
found a place for me in the business of a customer of his. 
It was the Italian wine-importing firm in the Burgring. 
In six years I worked my way up to the position of confidential 
clerk; I earned five hundred kronen a month, of which I saved 
one hundred, and gave the rest to my parents. I was happy 
and contented until my great sorrow befell me.” 
ee her face in her hands, and her body shook with 

ow sobs. 
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Ignaz felt pity for her. He, who had sworn to hate all 
women, was sitting beside a girl who had suffered a great 
sorrow, and had, like himself, experienced an unhappy 
childhood. 

“TI thought I had conquered such weakness, but I must 
make a clean breast of it to someone.’’ She dried her tears. 
‘‘An Asti exporter, with whom we did a lot of business, sent 
his son to us to learn something about the wholesale wine 
trade. I had by then been with the firm for eight years ; 
I loved my work and had never dreamed of getting married. 
I did not know the meaning of love. I had had proposals 
from earnest men, nice kind people, but I was not fond of any 
of them; until he came to us. He was a charming fellow, 
always kind and obliging. He was pleased to find that I 
spoke Italian and that brought us together. He was two 
years younger than myself, and a remarkably handsome boy. 

. It came over me gradually and without my realizing it. 
No inner voice warned me, nothing at all. It was not difficult 
to ensnare such an inexperienced girl as I was. Guido loved 
me and expressed the fixed intention of marrying me. He 
wrote to his parents about the matter, and his father came to 
Vienna ; but he ignored me, would not say a word, and took 
his son away to Italy. Guido swore that he would return to 
me soon. His mother would help him to win over his father. 
I received three fervent love letters, and then I heard no more 
from him.” 

Ignaz cast a sidelong glance at the girl; her eyes were 
staring fixedly into the distance. 

“I was ill for weeks. At home they did not understand what 
was wrong with me. Uncle Stephan caught a chill and died of 
pneumonia a few days later. This completely prostrated 
me, and I had my first serious quarrel with my father when 
he refused to attend my uncle’s funeral. He really mourned 
the loss of his brother, but his ossified official’s heart would not 
let him walk as a mourner among the members of the 
shoemakers’ guild, as he put it. My dear uncle left me ten 
thousand kronen, and did not forget my sisters either. 
My condition did not improve, and I became more and more 
dejected. I had conjured up delightful visions of life with 
Guido, and now all was over. A grey and barren future lay 
before me. I felt I must have something to love and to press 
to my heart to console me for the loss of Guido. I still hoped 
that I should have news of him, or that he would return. 
Then came the worst blow of all. Guido had had relations 
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with many women and girls in Vienna—relations which -had 
not remained without consequences. He had lied when he 
told me that he had asked his parents’ permission for our 
marriage. Everything that he had told me was untrue ; 
like many of his compatriots, he was a pathological liar, 
a person utterly lacking any sense of honour. He had told his 
father that I was trying to trap him and was pressing him 
to marry me, and that I was after his money. All this I learnt 
from Signor Luzatti, my chief, who eventually opened my 
eyes as to this rogue’s real character. 

“I wanted to die, to have nothing more to do with mankind. 
If-my dear uncle had still been alive, his simple logical mind 
would have shown me my proper course. My yearning for 
something which I could love and which would enable me to 
forget my pain became stronger and stronger. I wanted to 
have a child, for I had always been devoted to children. 
I did not think of marriage. 

“I fought the matter out in my mind, and finally made my 
decision. I revealed it to my mother ; she was horrified when 
I told her just before the beginning of my holiday last autumn 
that I was going away with the intention of giving myself 
to some healthy man with the object of becoming a mother. My 
father knew nothing of my intention, and, had he learnt of it, 
would have been capable of having me shut up in an asylum. 

-“T took a room under an assumed name in a first-class 
hotel at Portschach on the lake of Worth and looked round 
for a man who should be the father of my child. I soon made 
my choice. A young business man from Liibeck, who looked 
strong and healthy, was spending a few weeks with his wife 
and two pretty children at the hotel. He did not notice me 
at first, but I arranged matters so that I constantly met him 
when he went for walks in the mountains alone. He could not 
avoid having frequent conversations with me. It was not 
difficult to ensnare the man although I had no experience in 
flirting. 

“During the six weeks of our liaison, I deceived him as to 
my personal position. The young wife grew jealous, and with- 
out saying a word to him, I left one evening, travelling in the 
direction of Trieste. I intended to put him on the wrong track. 

‘Never shall I forget my father’s blazing eyes when I 
confessed everything to him. His face went as white as a 
sheet ; he clenched his fists and went for me like a madman. 
If my mother had not thrown herself between us, he would 
have killed me.’’ ne 
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A deep sigh broke from Ruth’s lips. A bird twittered gently 
in the trees above the solitary pair, and a bat flitted past 
mysteriously close to their heads. 

‘‘My employers were anxious that I should not give up my 
post. They offered to raise my salary, and promised me another 
assistant. Even now they still believe that I shall come back 
to the office. My father let me go without a word, and even 
my mother was cold and called me a lost woman. I was 
sick of Vienna. The child which I carry within me shall never 
learn how its mother suffered at home. That is my history. 
My child will compensate me for everything with its love.” 

They sat for a long time in silence. Ignaz compared his 
fate with Ruth’s. Like himself she was an outcast, a comrade 
in misfortune. 

‘And what do you propose to do now ?”’ 

“Tl have bought a typewriter and am getting work. I am 
not going to work for more than four or five hours a day. 
My child, which will be my sole object in life, will come in 
a few weeks.”’ 

“It is a good thing that you are not without means.” 

“That is my consolation; with the money that Uncle 
Stephan left me, and with what I have saved, I am partly 
provided for, and later it will be the foundation for an 
income.” 

‘Supposing a man again comes into your life or . . .?” 

“‘T shall only live for my child ; no man will come between 
us,’ her voice grew hard, “‘least of all, the rogue who stole 
my happiness.’ 

Ignaz involuntarily pulled out his pocket-book. 

“Would you mind repeating the name of the Italian 
gentleman ?”’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

‘Why do you want to know his name ?” 

‘Tam keeping a list of all the human brutes =e have done 
me or others grievous harm.” 

"What for ?”’ 

“Because the day will come on which I will pay them back 
for everything with compound interest.”’ 

‘‘How do you propose to accomplish that ?” 

“When I am rich, money will give me power.” 

“Why do you want Guido’s name as well ? He has not done 
you any harm.” 

“But he has injured you and many others.” 

Ignaz’s face grew distorted and the large scar on his cheek 
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darkened. “Such monsters must be made to receive payment 
on their own skins for their evil deeds.”’ 

Despite the darkness, she could see him writing the name 
Guido in bold strokes below another name in his note-book. 

‘‘What is his surname ?”’ 

She considered. Should she expose the wretched man 
who had sinned against her and ruined her life? No, eternal 
compensating justice would see to it that he received his 
punishment. 

“You need not tell me his surname; when the time of 
vengeance comes I shall know how to find him.” 

She tried to divert the current of his thoughts. 

“Don’t let us think any more of my misfortune. What 
do you think of doing now? I know you want to leave 
Berlin, but where will you go ?”’ 

‘Preferably to England, and from there take a ship and go 
overseas, but I... .” 

He hesitated, for he had nearly disclosed the fact that he 
was almost penniless. 

Ruth guessed the position of affairs. He had only had 
five hundred kronen to invest and perhaps a few marks more; 
he was sure to be very hard up. She realized that she could 
not baldly offer him money, for he would be sure to refuse it. 

“You know my history now, and I have told you my name, 
but I don’t even know your name.”’ 

“I have nothing to conceal. My name is Girtler, plain 
Ignaz Giirtler ; I am a poor tramp who has vagabonded about 
the world aimlessly since his early youth. Ten years should 
be deducted for service in the Foreign Legion; two women 
have used me as their plaything and then kicked me away. 
Now I am on the same old track as fifteen years ago, when 
I rode out into the world on Shanks’ pony. But all,’’ he 
clenched his fists and shook them menacingly, ‘‘all shall 
receive their payment for their wickedness.”’ 

“If I could only advise you, help you.”’ She hesitated. 
“We have spoken frankly to one another, Herr Giirtler, and 
you must not be angry if I ask you a plain question. Have 
you got sufficient money for the journey to England? Can 
I help you ?” 

He looked at her angrily. 

“T have asked you not to be angry. I am very business- 
like and only lend money against security. Do let me; I 
only want to lend you a few marks for the journey, and you 
shall write me an I.0.U.” 
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He tried to interrupt. 

‘Let me finish speaking. A man who has formed such a 
firm determination to get rich, and whose resolve is accom- 

ied by a strong will, reaches his goal, and you, Herr 
Giirtler, will surely become a Creesus.”’ 

‘“‘But Croesus was not a vagabond.”’ 

‘“‘No, but you will be a vagabond Croesus.”’ 

They both laughed, and she was relieved that the con- 
versation had taken this turn. Ignaz allowed himself to be 
persuaded to accept a hundred marks from Ruth. 

‘“‘But where shall I send the money when I want to pay 
it back ?”’ 

“‘My address is 18, Steglitzer Strasse. I have furnished a 
small flat there. It is cheaper than furnished rooms, and I 
am not exposed to the risk of having to move so often.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


CEAN giants, sloops, sailing-ships, launches, barges, 
rowing-boats, cranes and floating docks filled the 
estuary of the Mersey, which forms the approach to Liverpool. 
A collection of vessels and people from every quarter of the 
globe. With the smell of tar, salt-water and seaweed were 
mingled the various odours of pressed cotton, coffee, corn, 
hemp, salt meat, rubber, linen, jute and palm-oil. Every- 
thing that the earth conceals or produces, all kinds of ores 
and fruits, could be seen as they were unloaded. The languages 
of many countries were heard amidst the screeching of cranes, 
the rattling of chains, the rumbling of cart-wheels, and the 
hooting of tugs’ and ships’ sirens. 

Every morning as Ignaz walked from Seaforth down to 
the harbour, this cacophony rang in his ears, and roused him 
from his dreams of riches. 

He had been able to pay back to Ruth Gladenbeck within 
five weeks the hundred marks which he had borrowed from 
her. He hated women. There were only two exceptions : 
his mother and Ruth. He was under an eternal obligation 
to the latter, and would never forget the service which she 
had rendered him. It had taken her a long time to persuade 
him to accept the loan ; she had had to draw up an I.0.U. 
which he signed in his bold handwriting. Some day he would 
pay her back a thousandfold. He no longer waved aside her 
wise counsels, but listened attentively to the words in which 
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she indicated to him the first steps on the path leading to 
the epone of wealth. It would take him long to attain it, 
ee e must cling fast to the principles which she had taught 

im. | 

At first he was employed as a dock-labourer ; the work 
was heavy, but it provided him with a livelihood. He did not 
spend an unnecessary penny, put money aside each week, 
paid his debt to Ruth, and sent his mother the five hundred 
kronen which she had lent him. 

He worked without speaking a word, looked round him 
with an icy glance, and seldom answered a question. 

Mister Frost, they christened him. He took a fancy to 
this name, and decided to keep it, as it corresponded to his 
inner feelings and present mood. He wanted to remain 
unapproachable for the rest of his life. 

There were soon legends about the silent workman in 
circulation, Some asserted that he came of good family, but 
was a good-for-nothing, and had been disowned by his 
relations. Others said that the gloomy man’s conscience 
was burdened by a crime, and that he had probably com- 
mitted a murder. Nobody could guess his nationality, for 
his English pronunciation was perfect. The fact that he 
spoke many other languages, including Malay, helped to 
increase the mystery that surrounded him. 

Rumours came to the ears of the harbour police, and one 
day Ignaz’s papers were demanded and subjected to a close 
scrutiny. No offence could be laid to his charge, but the 
district inspector gave instructions to his subordinates to 
keep an eye on the suspect. 


Before the summer ended, Ignaz had saved thirty pounds, 
and signed on as a seaman on a three-masted schooner. Here, 
too, people took his reserved manner amiss, and when he 
handed his seaman’s book to the shipping-master in Liver- 
pool it was made out in the name of Ignaz Frost. It had 
only cost him two pounds ten shillings to obtain the false 
papers. Ben Tilley’s bar was in a narrow side-street off 
Howard Street. There in the back room Pozor Uczicki 
dealt in false passports. The business attracted a lot of 
customers, and he changed his address from time to time. 
Ignaz obtained his false papers in this establishment. The 
name Giirtler was no longer to exist for him; it was. to 
be utterly blotted out. His name was Ignaz Frost, and 
frost would wither everyone who had injured him. During 
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the daytime when it was not his watch, he lay on deck and 
brooded over his past. He was a pleb, and uneducated. That 
must be remedied. He determined to keep his eyes open, 
so as to learn not to appear out of place in what considered 
itself the best society. Ruth had advised him to read books 
and to observe people of good social standing. To what was 
it due, he asked himself, that the disinherited of fortune 
had so little real knowledge of the well-to-do? Simply and 
solely to the fact that the doors of the latter were barred and 
bolted against them. Even great knowledge, if accompanied 
by poverty, did not open the entrance door to the upper 
classes. Were these really better people? If he had followed 
his parents’ wishes and studied, he might perhaps have been 
permitted to pick up a few crumbs from the rich people’s 
tables. Were there not educated people who, on account of 
their poverty, were permanently prevented from enjoying all 
the good things of life which people of means were able to 
afford ? He was uneducated and poor, that was certain, but 
he was going to put an end to this state of affairs. He was 
going to rise to the top: educate himself and make a fortune 
at the same time. Howright Ruth had been when she advised 
him never to take his eyes off the goal which he had set 
himself. He must either reach it or go under. When he thought 
over his liaison with Renate, he cursed her. It must have 
been clear to her from the start that he was unsuited to her. 
In the weeks when she was fanning his passion into flame, 
she must have realized the impossibility of any permanent 
union. She had played a low game with him, and when she 
tired of her plaything, had thrown it away. She would never 
have done this with a man of her own class. Never again 
must he allow love’s madness to blind him, or a woman to 
ensnare him. And Renate should rue her action and suffer 
for it, as should all the others who had contributed to his 
misery. 

He thought over his position carefully, and concocted plan 
after plan for attaining his object rapidly. He meant to 
pursue his course unscrupulously: not to be any more 
scrupulous than others had been with him. He must remove 
every obstacle from his path, if necessary by force. It was 
no use being considerate to others, and nobody should be. 
allowed to stand in his way. 

The sailing ship on which Ignaz served was named the 
Callosity. The mate, a brutal Irishman called O’Connor, had 
for years exercised a reign of terror over a succession of 
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miscellaneous crews. There was a new crew every voyage ; 

no one stood the treatment any longer. Men deserted at every 
of call, and as it was seldom possible to find substitutes, 

each of those who remained had to do two men’s work. 

O’Connor was a powerful man and an excellent boxer ; 
he always made a point of knocking obedience into any man 
who would not submit to him abjectly. He had a good look 
at every man before he engaged him and refused to take 
anyone who looked too powerful and might be a match for 
himself. The brutal Irishman always carried two loaded 
revolvers in Liverpool and in foreign ports, for men had often 
threatened to get even with him for what he had done to 
them. When he engaged new men, he would ask casually 
whether they happened to be amateur or professional boxers. 
His treatment of them on board ship varied according to 
their answers. 

Dock workers who knew Ignaz, but had never spoken a 
word to him, advised him not to join the sailing ship, for it 
was a floating hell. 

“Why not ?”’ 

“‘O’Connor is a devil, the captain is a bouzer who only 
appears on deck once a day, and spends the rest of his time 
lying drunk in his cabin. The ship is a leaky old tub, and 
it’s a wonder she hasn’t gone down long ago.” 

An able-bodied seaman took Ignaz by the arm, when he 
heard that he had signed on for a voyage on the Callostty, 
and shouted at him: 

“You'd better take a rope with you, you silly fool, to hang 
yourself with on the third day out. hat ruffan O’Connor 
will pound you into a jelly; he'll flatten your nose and 
squash your ears. I know him, and onc day I’m going to 
pay him out for the way he treated me.” 

‘‘He won’t hit me.’’ Ignaz’s eyes flashed uncannily. 

‘Within a couple of days you'll be lying in your bunk 
with both eyes bunged up, and you'll curse the day on which 
you bound yourself to serve that Satan.”’ 

Two days later, a boat took a rope from the Callosity’s 
bows and towed the heavily-laden sailing vessel out of the 
Waterloo Dock to the Prince’s Half-Tide Dock in the Mersey. 
A strong north-westerly breeze was blowing, and the ship 
moved easily down the long estuary. 

The first few days passed peacefully. In the men’s quarters 
the sailors soon got to know one another. Many of them were 
old acquaintances. They spun incredible yarns about the 
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boss, but the chief theme of conversation was the mate. 
Everybody boasted that things would go ill with O’Connor 
if he ventured to give free rein to his brutal inclinations 
during the present voyage. 

“T’ll split his skull open with my hatchet if he lays a finger 
on me,’’ yelled Billy Maloney, the ship’s carpenter. 

‘Do you people suppose,”’ roared a long-legged Swede who 
had sailed every sea, ‘‘that I shall let that swine touch me ? 
I’ve settled other customers like him before now.”’ 

All the experienced seamen expressed their opinions as to 
how they would treat O’Connor, stand up to him, and hit 
him back; only Ignaz kept silent. 

‘Well, you skunk,” the small broad-shouldered Scotsman, 
Harry Dingwall, shouted at Ignaz, ‘‘well, Mr. Frost, I knew 
you at the Victoria Dock, you blooming swell. You’re sure 
to grovel before that Irish ruffian when he knocks your nose 
askew.” 

Without deigning to reply, Ignaz turned round in his bunk 
and presented his back to the company. 

“You're too grand for us,’’ shouted another. ‘I suppose 
the Duke of Worcestershire christened you with the gin- 
bottle, and that’s what you’re so proud of.” 

“Don’t disturb the Prince of Wales,’ jeered a bloated- 
looking sailor, ‘‘I expect he’s thinking out a new style of 
collar to go with his striped pants.” 

A roar of laughter followed this sally. Ignaz’s composure 
irritated the others. Teddy Burns, who was always inclined to 
look for trouble, threw a tin mug at him which hit him hard on 
the back of the head. The men again burst into loud laughter. 

With a single spring, Ignaz was on his feet. 

“Good morning, Mr. Frost,’’ jeered Harry Dingwall, ‘‘is 
your lordship pleased to turn your ugly phiz this way ?”’ 

“Who threw the mug ?”’ 

“If you really want to know, you milksop,” said Teddy 
Burns, ‘‘it was I who took that liberty.” 

The rough walked up to Ignaz and stared challengingly in 
his face. Ignaz brought down his fist, in which he held the 
mug, with all his force on Burns’s head. 

“Coward, hobo, vagabond, tramp.”’ 

The men outdid one another in insults and curses. They 
thought it unfair that Ignaz had used the drinking vessel to 
hit with. 

“Break his bones, Teddy; give it him; pull his guts 
out; knock his teeth down his throat ; bash his face in !”’ 
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“Come up on deck, but you'd better bring a bowl.of water 
and some bandages along, you dirty swine,”’ roared Teddy. 
‘I'll teach you how to fight like a gentleman.”’ 

They all rushed to the companion-ladder and clattered 
noisily up it. 

“Don’t forget the diapers,’ jeered Larry Mackintosh. 
“Can you count a thousand? Because that’s the number of 
stars you'll see dancing a jig before your beautiful brown 
eyes.” 

An exceptionally rough lot of customers, the scourings of 
the Liverpool Docks constituted the crew of the sailing ship ; 
decent seamen did not sign on for a voyage in the Callosity, 

The sea was smooth and the tide had turned. The sky 
was full of stars; not a cloud dulled the splendour of the 
moon. The lights of the French coast twinkled in the distance. 
The rays from a lightship danced across the water, and 
sleeping gullsrocked on the waves. The flapping of the sails 
and the slight creaking of the ropes made a ghostly sound. 
Millions of glittering points shone in the phosphorescent sea. 
A siren hooted in the distance, and the muffled tones of 
bell-buoys sounded their warning through the night. High 
up on the mast was a sailor who looked keenly out into the 
darkness and followed with his eyes a westward bound liner. 
On the bridge a seaman’s horny hands gripped the spokes 
of the wheel and turned it round when the ship fel] from its 
course. 

“‘Keep your jaws shut or you'll wake up the old man or 
O’Connor with your racket,” hissed Teddy Burns. ‘‘When 
I've killed this frosty hound, throw him overboard.”’ 

“If you want to say a prayer, now's the time ; we're going 
to knock the stuffing out of you.” 

“‘No gloves, we'll fight bare-fisted,’”’ said Ignaz when they 
handed him a pair of clumsy boxing-gloves. 

“Then I’m looking forward to all the nice things you've 
got in your chest,” laughed his besotted opponent, ‘‘for I 
shall be your heir.” 

With their hands in their pockets, the men stood round the 
hatchway cover on which the two antagonists were facing 
one another. 

‘“‘Pray for forgiveness, you louse, and tell me which side of 
your jaw you want to have pushed down your stinking 
throat first.” 

With his left arm close to his stomach, and his right raised 
to the shoulder, Ignaz awaited his opponent’ s onset. He had 
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learnt boxing in the Foreign Legion, and his imperturbable 
calm gave him an advantage over Teddy Burns. His eyes 
watchfully followed the movements of the infuriated sailor, 
who tried to distract him by a series of leaps and darts in 
the hope of making an opening. The spectators’ excitement 
increased when they saw how calmly the hated Mr. Frost 
was awaiting the commencement of hostilities. They were 
astonished at his skilful defence. As yet he had not delivered 
a single blow, but parried all those of his opponent. 

“Oh, ho, my boy, you think you can impress me,” Teddy 
muttered between his teeth; “if you think you can mystify 
me with your fancy tricks you are making a big mistake.”’ 

He had hardly finished speaking when a jab to the stomach 
made him stagger back and double up. The spectators were 
in ecstasies. Applause rang out on every side ; this stimulated 
Teddy to try and rush his adversary. But he soon realized 
that he was up against a stiff proposition. He had to leave 
off attacking and confine himself to defence. He was a good 
boxer, but his adversary’s silence, composure and confidence 
made him lose control of himself. He received blow after 
blow, and the seamen’s sympathies began to turn in favour 
of Ignaz. Teddy’s left eye was already closed up, the lobe of 
his ear was torn, and his lips swollen. Ignaz’s mouth was 
bleeding and one of his teeth was loosened. 

Teddy’s assaults grew more and more furious; Ignaz 
parried cautiously, and kept waiting for the other to drop 
his guard. Burns began to hit low when he realized that he 
could not knock Ignaz out. The sailors were indignant, 
warned Ignaz, and abused Teddy. 

“Go on, Mr. Frost, knock the guts out of him. Stop your 
foul fighting.’”’ 

Teddy rushed madly at Ignaz with head lowered; when 
they closed, he hammered him with both fists and tried to 
jerk his knee up at the right moment so as to put his opponent 
out of action. Ignaz saw his intention, threw Burns back 
with a heave of his chest, followed up quickly and swung a 
powerful left to the stomach. Teddy collapsed as though 
struck by lightning, bent double, rolled on to his back, and 
lay there groaning feebly. 

Ignaz was the hero of the day. All their abuse of him and 
all their anger was forgotten. Brute strength and fair fighting 
always impress rough customers like these. They now 
respécted the man at whom they had been jeering a quarter 
of an hour before. : 
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Nobody bothered about Teddy; he was done for. They 
knew now what to think of him, and they also knew that 
Mr. Frost was not a man to take liberties with. 

The rapid change in public opinion was illustrated by the 
remarks of a drunkard named Chesterfield : 

“Tf that Brazilian water-rat, called Teddy Burns, opens 
his stinking mouth again, I’ll knock him to smithereens. 
Good boy, Mr. Frost, I take my hat off to you.” 

‘‘And who has been painting you over in such lovely 
colours ?’? O’Connor asked Teddy next morning with a 
suspicious look. 

“TI ran into something in the dark.” 

“Into a pair of hard fists ?”’ 

The mate looked at each of the men carefully; he was 
determined to find out who had reduced Burns to such a 
condition. Ignaz’s swollen nose and a bruise over his cheek- 
bone gave the necessary information. Oh, ho, so it was this 
supercilious fellow. Very well then, he would take him in 
hand at the next opportunity. He hated him more than the 
others. How the impudent blighter had looked at him in 
the pub, and only replied to questions when it suited him. 
Hadn’t the lubber said he was not a boxer? Ho, ho! So 
the swine had told lies. He would give him such a dressing- 
down that his own mother wouldn't recognize him. 

The opportunity came soon after they had crossed the 
Bay of Biscay, during heavy weather when all hands were 
fully occupied. 

“You can oil my boots to-day.” 

Ignaz crossed the deck without paying any attention to 
O’Connor’s words. 

‘You haven’t washed your ears lately, it seems, you filthy 
cur. Don’t youhear? Hey, Frost, come back here at once!” 

The blood left Ignaz’s face beneath his tanned skin. He 
turned back and walked up to the mate who smiled con- 
temptuously. 

‘“‘My name is Frost. I refuse to be called a filthy cur.”’ 

“Oh, really, you refuse, do you? You would like to be 
put in irons, wouldn’t you, darling ? Stand still,’”’ he roared, 
as Ignaz turned to go again. ‘‘Go below, fetch my boots, 
and oil them.”’ 

“It’s my watch below, besides I’m not a boot-black.”’ 

With a leap, O’Connor was behind Ignaz, and dealt him a 
blow in the back of the neck which felled him to the deck. 
Ignaz rose half-dazed and staggered to the railing. O’Connor 
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had disappeared. The captain had come out of his cabin 
and fixed Ignaz with his drunken stare. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, seasick ? Come along, and 
I'll give you a real Scotch whisky ; that will put you on your 
feet again. . . . Look sharp now.” 

Ignaz did not want to get into trouble with the captain, 
who let people alone, and on the rare occasions on which he 
was sober, talked to them like a father, warned them against 
alcohol, and called drunkards useless people. It was said 
that he had been captain of a large liner and had nearly 
wrecked his ship in the China Sea owing to drunkenness. In 
a drunken fury he had had his first officer put in irons, chased 
the quartermaster off the bridge, and taken the wheel himself. 
The wind was blowing at storm force, and the waves were 
enormous. Heavy seas swept everything off the decks; the 
drunken man failed to keep the ship on its course, and 
allowed it to approach dangerously near to the coast. The 
officers had a short consultation and asked the captain to 
leave the bridge. There happened to be two British naval 
officers on board who were returning home. They had 
realized the danger long before, and supported the ship’s 
officers. The captain was locked in his cabin and the first 
officer released. The authorities at Shanghai cancelled the 
master’s certificate. The deposed captain spent many years 
in command of small vessels belonging to Chinese owners 
trading along the coasts of Australia and New Zealand, until 
a Liverpool ship-owner entrusted him with the leaky old 
schooner. He had now been in command of the schooner for 
eight years, and had always managed to pull her through. 
However drunk he might be, if the ship ran into heavy seas, 
he would thrust his head into a bucket of cold water, drink 
a gallon of strong coffee, and remain on deck tied to his post 
for forty-eight or sixty hours at a stretch if necessary, without 
touching a drop of whisky or gin. When the weather calmed 
down, the captain laid down his command, withdrew to his 
cabin, and often drank himself into a state of unconsciousness. 
He was just when sober, and then O’Connor, who deceived 
and robbed the old man while cringing to him, took good 
care not to give his violent passions free rein. 

After he had knocked Ignaz down in such a cowardly 
fashion, the mate saw the captain coming from the cabin 
and withdrew hastily to the caboose. 

‘““What’s the matter? This your first time at sea?” the 
Captain asked Ignaz, 
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“No, Captain. I’ve been knocked on the back of. the head 
by a loose rope-end.” : 

“Well then, have a drink. But mark my words, youngster, 
whisky is the devil. Give it a wide berth, and keep away from 
all public-houses. Coffee, strong coffee, is the only safe drink.”’ 

Below in their quarters the men were reviling O'Connor. 
Some of them had seen his cowardly act. 

Teddy Burns bore Ignaz no grudge for his defeat. He had 
found his master, and respected him. 

“IT should like to know, Mr. Frost, what’s going to happen 
now,’ said Teddy. ‘‘Are you going to put up with it ?” 

hs can leave all that to me; I shall deal with him all 
right.” 

When the watch was changed at eight bells, and the 
captain was snoring in his cabin as drunk as a lord, O’Connor 
turned his attention to Teddy Burns, the first man who 
came his way. 

“You stinking swine, can’t you move your legs quicker 
than that ? Are you going to spend the whole watch saunter- 
ing about ?”’ 

Burns went on without taking any notice of this abuse. 

‘Hey, you Burns, you lousy swab, are you going to answer?” 

‘‘How should I answer your silly remarks ?”’ 

“‘Oh, ho, you bloody son of a bitch, Ill open your ruddy 
lips for you !”’ 

O’Connor spun round, crimson in the face, to chastize the 
impudent fellow who had ventured to grip his arm from 
behind. Ignaz was standing before him. 

‘“‘How dare you, you putrid carrion! Take this !”’ 

It was an unlucky day for O’Connor. Before he could land 
his fist in Ignaz’s face, he was lying full length on the deck. 
He was quickly on his legs again. Uttering foul abuse and 
oaths, he flew at Ignaz. The latter was ready for him, parried, 
dodged, and got home a second time to the mate’s face with 
his left. Blood was streaming from the mate’s nose, and he 
was like a raging animal. 

“What !’’ he roared, ‘‘you want to down me? All the 
worse for you !” 3 

Ignaz realized from O’Connor’s style of fighting that he 
had a tough, hard-hitting and clever adversary before him. 
But he soon found the weak spot in the other’s attack and 
defence. He must let him come to close quarters, wait until 
he-used his right, and then with a sharp thrust of the shoulder 
land him a blow in the pit of the stomach. -< 
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| Ignaz was unsuccessful at the mate’s next attack; he 
reeled backwards, stumbled, and would have fallen over an 
iron ring, if Teddy Burns had not caught him. He received 
two more hard punches before he got in a blow with all his 
force to O’Connor’s stomach. A curse, which changed to a 
groan, came from the mate’s lips, then he bent double and 
sank to the deck, where he lay writhing with pain. The men 
had no pity for him, went about their work without hiding 
their malicious glee, and left him lying groaning on the deck. 

This was not the last bout which Ignaz had to face with 
his superior officer. On two further occasions he had to stand 
up to him and receive fierce punishment, but although 
O’Connor knew the dangerous blow and kept well covered, 
he had to experience its effectiveness twice more. After that, 
he never again ventured to attack Ignaz, and was glad when 
his conqueror deserted at Durban. The worst of it was that 
three other men disappeared with him. As substitutes were 
difficult to find in Durban, eight lazy niggers had to be taken 
on instead of the four whites. O’Connor’s name henceforth 
appeared thickly underlined below that of Ruth Gladenbeck’s 
Italian seducer. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


URBAN was the centre of the gold and diamond 
export trade and the clearing-house for the produce 
of the Orange Free State. 

Antje Appel’s tavern was the clearing-house for deserting 
and deserted sailors. The port authorities kept a careful eye 
on Antje’s establishment. They took little trouble about 
fugitives from foreign vessels. But when information was 
given by ships sailing under the British flag, the place was 
promptly surrounded. The police had discovered many a 
fugitive there, and taken him back to his ship. Antje, how- 
ever, prew wiser as time went on. Like all Boer women, she 
hated the English, and many poor devils owed it to her that 
they had succeeded in escaping from tyrannical commanders. 
Antje earned a Jot of money in this way, but she also helped 
the very poorest, often supplying them with linen, shoes and 
clothes, and even giving them money, and obtaining new 
papers for them when necessary. She was supported in these 
activities by friends throughout South Africa—from the Cape 
to the Transvaal. Durban itself offered many a hiding-place, 
and up the Umgeni River were plenty of safe nooks where 
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runaways could lie low until they could escape into the 
interior. 

The sailors would have gone through fire for Antje Appel, 
and with insignificant exceptions, paid back all that they 
had borrowed from the good woman, with compound interest. 

The chief of the Durban police would have closed the 
tavern long ago, but nothing could ever be proved against 
the proprietress. No sailor had ever betrayed her. 

Two of the four sailors who deserted from the floating hell 
knew Antje’srefuge; Teddy Burns knew all the ropes. He 
went in broad daylight to Pict Middelbourgh, the cattle 
dealer, and asked him to inform Antje. It would have been 
taking a great risk to go direct to Antje. Piet promised the 
men help, and after dark took them to the Durban slaughter- 
house. Then he went to see Antje and made the necessary 
arrangements with her. 

The good woman’s face glowed when she heard the name 
of the ship from which the four came. It was not the first 
time that she had played a trick on O’Connor. She hated the 
rough mate, who had many a time brought the police into 
her house. All arrangements were immediately made for 
getting the sailors to a place of safety. The police entered 
the house while Piet was still there. They were accompanied 
by O’Connor who was flushed with drink. As he entered the 
bar, he roared out: 

“Of course, they’re hiding here ; the old procuress always 
helps the youngsters.”’ 

Antje threw a pint glass full of ale into the mate’s face. 

“You ruffian, you blackguard, you drunken brute, do you 
call a respectable widow a procuress ? I'll bring this pewter pot 
down on your ugly head to teach you to behave to a lady.”’ 

As he wiped from his face the liquor, which he would rather 
have absorbed internally, the mate roared: 

“T’ll wring the old witch’s neck; I'll flay the old...” 

Police-Inspector Muggins, who was in charge of the investi- 
gation, pushed O’Connor aside. 

“Shut up. Hold your jaw. This is our job.” 

“*T will kill her !’’ the drunkard shouted hoarsely. 

It was, however, a case of love’s labour lost, for the 
infuriated mate’s threat remained unfulfilled. The four 
fugitives were not in the house. Searches in the other sea- 
men’s taverns also proved fruitless; the deserters had 
vanished. 

Antje Appel hated everything English, and was glad of a 
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chance to score off Englishmen. She hated O’Connor par- 
ticularly, for he had often caused her a lot of trouble. She 
wanted to have official witnesses to the fact that she was 
refusing this drunkard admission to her premises for good. 

“Inspector, in the presence of yourself and the other 
police officers, I forbid this drunken ruffian to come into my 
inn. If he shows himself here again, I shall make use of ay 
authority to deal with him and have him prosecuted as well. 
And now out you go, you lout, or I’ll make you jump.” 

The mate stared stupidly at the woman, and spat a thick 
jet of tobacco juice on to the floor. The next instant the 
dish-cloth from the bar was being flicked hard into his face. 

“‘You hog,”’ screeched Antje, “I'll teach you to mess up 
my clean floor with your stinking tobacco juice. Get out, 
out, out !”’ 

At each word the cloth flicked O’Connor painfully round 
the ears, and he was pushed towards the door by the deter- 
mined hostess until at last he stumbled down the steps. 
The policemen could not restrain their smiles. 


Ignaz divided nine pounds between his comrades, and 
Antje Appel received her share, too. That same night, the 
deserters travelled up the Umgeni in a small boat. At Deep- 
dale they separated. Teddy Burns decided to remain with 
Ignaz, while the other two had determined to try to get 
through to the north-east and reach Portuguese territory. 
There it would be easy for them to join a non-British ship. 
A lot of deserters made their way to Delagoa Bay, and 
Lourengo Marques was the usual place for them to disappear. 

“Where can I find you, when the time comes for us to 
meet again ?’’ Ignaz asked his comrades. 

Harry Dingwall laughed. 

“Never mind me, Mr. Frost; you're a fine fellow, but 
how can a hobo like myself give an address? The devil 
alone knows what shark will have swallowed and digested 
me by the time you have laid the first brick of your castle 
In the air.”’ 

“Better tell us where to send you the three pounds with 
which you have got us out of this mess. The devil fricassee 
me if I ever forget what you did for us,” said Patrick Fin- 
hegan. ‘I’m a silly uneducated fellow, but you have repaid 
us for our low conduct like a gentleman.”’ 
aq, 1 tell you what, youngsters,’ shouted Teddy Burns. 

You saw how Mr. Frost licked me; I don’t bear him any 
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grudge ; he’s all right, and to see him knock out that son 
of a bitch, O’Connor, was balm for my wounds. Now listen, 
boys, send Antje Appel your addresses twice a year. I'll 
bet my thick skull to a topsail that Mr. Frost will reach his 
goal, and then we shall want to know where you're to be 
found.”’ 

‘That’s right, Teddy ; I know the way, and if I haven’t 
got my first million in five years, I’ve done with everything. 
Will you come to me if I bring it off ?”’ 

“By Jove,.I really believe you'll do it,’ said Patrick. 
“But what will you do then ? Fit out a pirate ship, perhaps ?”’ 

‘Perhaps, but probably something else, better than that.” 

“Well, sonny, Antje Appel in Durban shall have my 
address every Christmas and summer.”’ 

“I don’t know how to write,” said Harry Dingwall, “‘but 
I’ll be able to find someone to write a couple of cards for me 
every year. But what’ll you do if I’m in jug?” 

“Oh, I’ll get you out, even if you're doing ten years’ stretch.”’ 

The silver light of the moon shone on the four men as 
they separated by the bridge which crossed from Deepdale 
to the Bulwer road. The waters of the Umkomanzi River 
were plashing gently, the backs of the fishes gleamed as 
they leapt out of the water, and the tree-tops nodded across 
to one another mysteriously from the steep banks, shook 
their leafy crowns and drooped their lower branches as 
though to grasp the men’s hands and wish them luck upon 
their journey. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


id ND don’t forget to write to me. I will always help 
you if you are in difficulties. I do not venture to 
offer you a present, for I am certain that you would refuse it. 
And I ought not togive money away, my dear friend, because 
for the last five and a half months I have been the happiest 
mother on God’s earth. I have had my little daughter 
christened Elvira, and Stephanie after my dear uncle. Elvira 
is the name of my mother, who has renounced me. If you 
were to see the child, my dear friend, the ice would melt 
from round your heart. Think of it when chance brings 
other children your way. 
“I think it shows a lack of filial piety to give up your 
parents’ name, and it is horrible of you to have chosen such 
a repulsive one. | 
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‘Do not let yourself be led only by thoughts of revenge ; 
mankind are too small and insignificant for one to allow 
one’s short life to be embittered because of them. 

“T believe in you, and do not doubt that you will reach 
the goal which you have set yourself. Do not forget: books, 
education, and again books ! 

“And do not forget your true friend, 

“Ruth Gladenbeck. 


“P.S.—The enclosed newspaper-cutting should make it 
ele for you to forget the woman whom you thought you 
loved.” 


Ruth closed the envelope thoughtfully after typing on it 
the address : 
Mr. Ignaz Frost, 
c/o Kimberley Central Post Office, 
Kimberley, 
Griqualand West, 
South Africa. 


‘And now good luck to you on your long journey and 
give my best wishes to that strange man.’’ Ruth spoke the 
words in a low tone; her thoughts were in the far distance ; 
they had crossed lands and seas, rivers, lakes, streams, hills, 
valleys, giant mountains, primeval forests and bare, endless, 
deadly deserts. 

Ruth thought of this Ignaz Giirtler-Frost as one who was 
emancipated from the common round, a natural force whose 
path still lay in error. He was a person whose sufferings had 
led him to try to hate the whole world, but whose heart 
was really filled with love, though he did not himself know 
it. She had long believed that she had lost all interest in 
men, but now her thoughts kept revolving round this man 
who looked upon the world so grimly. Did she love him? 
She was seized with fright. No, no! Never again would she 
feel attracted to a man. Her child was henceforth to occupy 
her life. If she was really in love with Ignaz, she would fight 
against the feeling. No, it was not love which she felt for this 
extraordinary man; it seemed more like sisterly affection, 
and there was even an unconscious maternal feeling in her 
heart. His curious destiny excited her interest, and she 
could not help sympathizing with an unfortunate being who 
was unable to accommodate himself to the habits of the world, 
and went his own way, preferring new tracks to the beaten path. 

She wanted to help him, to guide him and to stand by 
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him, if only with her advice. A man like Ignaz needed a 
helping hand to prevent him going hopelessly astray. Perhaps 
the day would come when they would meet again ; by then 
he would have surely attained his desires, and the years 
would have mellowed him and buried his thoughts of hatred 
and revenge. A wife would then be guiding him and softening 
his hard outlook. He would do good, and not return evil 
for evil. But she, Ruth, would not be that wife; another 
woman would accomplish the task, but she herself would 
remain his friend. 

She would devote her whole life to her child: bring her 
up to be a just and upright person, as Ignaz was, free her 
from everyday cares and procure her a life of happiness. 

Was it not extraordinary that little Elvira took after dear 
Uncle Stephan so much? She had his big, clear, friendly 
eyes, his finely-shaped mouth, and his merry smile, 

The young mother Icant over the bed of her awakening 
child. A look of alarm crossed her face. Something was now 
obvious to her which she had never noticed before. Elvira 
had Uncle Stephan’s eyes and mouth, but the shape of her 
face showed a striking likeness to that of Ignaz Frost. How 
odd of Nature to play such tricks on human beings! She 
and Ignaz had only met three times: in the train, at the 
Zoo, and on the following day at her little fat. How came 
it that the child was so like the strange man ? 

“Ignaz Giirtler, what a mysterious influence you exert 
upon me,’’ whispered the young mother. “‘Was it my good 
fortune that brought me together with you or was it my 
unlucky star ? God in Heaven, preserve me from falling in 
love with him !”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


LOUDS were scudding across the sky; the dusty 
highway was shrouded in darkness. The plashing 
of the waves, the rustling of mighty trees, the distant howling 
of jackals, and the screeching laughter of hyenas enlivened 
the darkness with the eerie sounds of night in tropical Africa. 
A cool breeze blew over the sleeping land. The opening of 

a tent flapped noisily, and two men stepped out of it. 
“You shouldn’t clench your fists so tight, nor press them 
so hard against your chest, Teddy; the sole of your foot 
must be more elastic, and you mustn’t come down on the 

heel so much.”’ 
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Ignaz Frost was showing Teddy Burns how he ought to 
hold himself while running so as to minimize the exertion. 
They had been training for some time. 

“It’s easy for you,” laughed Teddy. ‘‘You’ve spent ten 
years in the Foreign Legion running most of the time, so 
you're trained and used to it. But I’ve had little opportunity 
to turn myself into a sprinter during my life at sea.” 

“One can do anything if one makes up one’s mind.” 

The ten years of his service in the Foreign Legion came 
back to Ignaz’s memory. He saw horrible scenes with his 
mind’s eye. The legionary went through his day’s work 
constantly running. Rapid movement on the part of the 
men was the thing which the slave-driving officers and 
N.C.O.s insisted on beforeeverything. There were no ordinary 
marches—only forced ones. Heavily laden, and with their 
tightly fitting uniforms and equipment constricting their 
sweating bodies, the men had to cover as many as sixty 
kilometres a day in the scorching heat. Men were constantly 
collapsing on these prodigious marches, and they were either 
driven forward with whips, or left dying. Many died and 
became food for the hyenas. Legionaries often went mad. 
The medical officers always said they were shamming. No 
rest was allowed the poor fellows, and if they became violent, 
they were beaten and allowed to die in a loathsome infirmary. 

Few men left the Legion sound in mind and body; most 
of them spent the rest of their days suffering from some 
bodily affliction. 

Ignaz had one of the tough constitutions which even 
resisted the hardships of two periods of service. He was 
never ill, and the deadly climate did not affect him. His 
tremendous powers of endurance in running were due to his 
sound lungs and vigorous heart. 


A large town of tents had sprung up overnight eighty 
miles from Douglas on the Riet River in Griqualand West. 
For weeks rumours had been flying round the diamond 
country that new diamond fields were going to be opened 
in Griqualand, but nobody knew anything precise. Specula- 
tion as to their site was rife, and everybody tried to discover 
something definite. Were the fields to be in the north on the 
Harts River, or at Windsorton or Barkly ? Were they in 
the south on the Vaal or Riet River, near Douglas, or still 
further south between Thorn Hill and Belmont? It slowly 
leaked through that they were to be not far from Douglas. 
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order, and so they succeeded in reaching Dewetsdorp on the 
Modder River. 

Ignaz’s love of animals, a hereditary trait in the Girtler 
family, again showed itself by his sharing his bread with his 
horse and by always feeding it first, before satisfying his 
own hunger. 

At night he lay close beside Bully, as he had christened 
his steed, and the horse soon conceived a great affection for 
its new master. 

Teddy wanted to sell his animal in Dewetsdorp, but Ignaz 
would not let him. He found work in a mill and earned good 
wages ; Teddy also obtained work there. They put up the 
horses with a German innkeeper. 

Teddy often got drunk, and this caused some serious 
disputes between them. 

“If you want to get drunk and make a swine of yourself, 
we shall part company, Teddy.”’ 

The sailor promised not to touch a drop of whisky in the 
future, but did not keep his word, so Ignaz took most of his 
money from him on pay-days, and saved it up for him. 
Teddy had to give up pub-crawling, and go with Ignaz in 
the evenings and on Sundays. They got their horses out, 
and took long rides in the neighbourhood of Dewetsdorp. 
They rode along under the giant trees of primeval forests. 
Teddy, who had never shown any appreciation for the 
beauties of Nature, began to pay attention to his comrade’s 
words and explanations, and learnt to look at things with 
different eyes. He was not very intelligent, however, and it 
often took a long time for him to grasp the meaning of what 
he was told. 

Ignaz spent half the night over books which he obtained. 
Ruth Gladenbeck’s advice now bore fruit. His favourite 
reading consisted of the works of the great explorers. In 
addition to the exciting experiences of Stanley and Living- 
stone, he studied the voluminous works of specialists in the 
exploration of every country. A new world opened before 
him. It seemed to him that every square foot of ground on 
which man dwelt was soaked with blood. Man appeared to 
Ignaz as something bestial, but even worse than the wild 
beasts to which he considered himself superior. Craft and 
force ruled in the animal creation: might was right. But it 
was left to man to introduce the lowest forms of baseness. 

Ignaz would often hurl his book to the floor in a rage when 
he was reading of some triumph of villainy and deceit. 


L 
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Mankind was ruled by abominable creatures who strewed 
battlefields with the bleeding victims of their wicked- 
ness. 

Once when the strange pair of comrades had ridden into 
the forest, they were able to watch from a safe hiding-place 
a fight between a leopard and a buffalo. It was a terrible 
sight. The leopard lay on the buffalo’s back with its claws 
buried deep in its opponent's neck. The buffalo tore up the 
ground furiously with its front hoofs, as it tried to throw off 
its crafty antagonist ; blood was streaming over its head 
and legs. The combat raged a long while. At last the buffalo, 
bellowing with pain, threw itself down, rolled over on the 
swampy ground, and succeeded in ridding itself of its opponent. 
Before the great cat saw its danger, the blood-stained horns 
pierced its side; with a rapid movement of the head the 
buffalo tossed the leopard in the air, and before it had time 
to rise from the ground it was being trodden to pulp beneath 
its infuriated adversary’s hoofs. The buffalo stood for a 
long time before its dead enemy to see if it would move, then 
trotted to the Modder River nearby, and waded far out into 
the stream. It wanted to cool its burning wounds, but it 
had lost too much blood, and suddenly lifted its head with a 
look of fear and horror. The leopard must have damaged 
or torn a vital artery ; the mortally wounded beast shivered 
and staggered, uttered an ear-splitting bellow and collapsed. 
The body was carried away by the current, and soon dis- 
appeared beneath the rushing waters. 

‘‘But men are more brutal still,” Ignaz’s inner voice told 
him. He felt the never-healing wound which she had dealt 
him. ‘“‘Pleb!’’ He seemed still to hear Renate’s insult ; the 
hateful word still rang in his ears. 

‘You shall repent, you shall bitterly repent that hard 
word,’ he muttered with blazing eyes. 

Ignaz soon realized that his efforts to educate Teddy were 
only successful within limits. The sailor only half-understood 
much of what he was told, and some things he could not 
grasp at all. He once told Ignaz of his youth. His father 
and mother were both addicted to drink, and came from 
families of notorious drunkards ; his father died of deliveum 
tremens in the lunatic asylum at Limeside, and his mother 
was drowned with her baby in her arms when drunk. A 
brother, diseased and half-witted, was vegetating in the 
Dublin Infirmary. Alcohol, that devil and corrupter, had 
poisoned the brain-cells in the embryo, and when poor 
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Teddy made his appearance in this world he was already 
infected with the virus. 

He came to understand his position more clearly during 
his association with Ignaz. He believed that he was a step- 
child of fortune and did not take it tragically. He bore the 
seeds of insanity within him, Even if he were not to lose 
his reason, he realized the danger that existed for any child 
of his. 

“T’ll never marry, Mr. Frost, never! The child might 
easily turn out like my poor brother in Dublin. J promise 
you, too, that I'll never get drunk again.” 

He retained the greatest respect for Ignaz. 

‘‘The next time you feel tempted to drink, picture to your- 
self your poor crazy brother in Dublin, think of your father’s 
terrible end and of the death of your mother with the innocent 
child in her arms. Then you won't give way to the 
temptation.”’ 

“Don’t be afraid, Mr. Frost, I’ve come to understand 
the position much more clearly since I’ve been with you. 
The thought of my unfortunate relatives has been worrying 
me a lot lately.” 

Two forces were struggling in the soul of the man from 
the Seven Houses. One of them only wanted to do good, 
while the other was charged with hatred. When he realized 
the internal dissension, he bowed his head down to his horse’s 
silky neck, stroked the animal and passed his hand gently 
over its quivering nostrils. The deepest depression possessed 
him. ‘‘Why is my spirit so embittered ? Why can I not feel 
happy, like other people ?’” He was furious when tears came 
into his eyes. Then he pulled himself together, set his teeth, 
and urged his horse to a mad gallop across country. No, he 
would not be soft, he had a mission to perform. 

He was roused from his brooding by the report about the 
new diamond fields, and the Boer’s offer seemed likely to 
provide the foundation for his edifice of wealth. The parting 
from Bully was hard. The horse’s eyes were large and sad, 
so Ignaz thought, as it gazed at its master, who kissed it on 
the nose and whispered loving words to it. ‘““When I have 
made enough money, I shall come back, Bully, and you 
shall always remain with me; we will never part again, but 
be good friends till death.’’ Bully laid his head on his master’s 
shoulder and gave a loud snort. Was it a sad farewell 
sound, or did the horse believe in its good friend's 
return ? 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


HEY went down the Modder River in the old boat. 
Rapids alternated with stretches of smooth water. 
They proceeded day after day, hoisting the sail when there 
was a breeze, and pulling at the oars to increase their rate 
of progress. Kimberley was their watchword. Their com- 
bined wealth amounted to one hundred and twenty pounds. 
“Some day I will own a big yacht, one that will take us 
across every sea. You shall be mate, Teddy; you must 
work hard at the books on navigation, so that I can entrust 
the ship to your command, when necessary.”’ 

‘“‘There’s nothing I should like better, Mr. Frost; but I 
don’t know if it will all go into my thick head.”’ 

“It won’t be very difficult for an experienced sailor like 
yourself. But you'll have to study the books I get you 
thoroughly, and you shall go to a school, too.” 

Teddy scratched his head. 

“Do you think they would have me, Mr. Frost ? Damn 
it, I’m not very keen on going to school.” 

“Wait till the right time comes. One can do a lot with 
money.” 

Teddy already saw himself in a smart captain’s uniform, 
with plenty of shining buttons, visiting the bars at the 
various ports of call, and chuckled in anticipation at the 
astonished faces of his former mess-mates. He would be 
able to chew the best tobacco and fill his pipe with the finest 
shag. If only there were not this damned school, but Mr. 
Frost knew about everything, and would be able to make 
even that right. 


“I wouldn’t think of taking the money back,” the Boer 
shouted at Ignaz, when the latter laid four five-pound notes 
on the table. ‘‘You must abide by our agreement.” 

‘You deliberately lied to us,’’ Ignaz said coldly. ‘I asked 
you several times whether the price you offered was the 
customary one, and you assured me that you were offering 
twice as much as the others. It was all lies. They’re paying 
a hundred pounds for good runners if they stake one claim, 
and up to three hundred for two claims. We're not niggers, 
and we're not going to run for such a low price.” , 

The greedy Boer got no assistance from the police, and 
when he finally decided to give Ignaz the sum he demanded, 
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the latter had already received and accepted another offer. 
Three hundred and fifty pounds if successful, and not a 
penny in case of failure. 

Teddy’s chances were bad, for he was short-legged and 
gave an impression of plumpness. Nobody would give him 
a commission to run, for it was doubtful if he would be able 
to keep up with the best runners and not collapse half-way. 
Ignaz made him go into training at Dewetsdorp, outside 
which town they had pitched their tent. The sailor was to 
learn to run. There were still four weeks or more before the 
great race was to take place. Both men lived a healthy life 
so as to be in good condition when the time came. The 
sailor soon learnt the tricks for getting the body into condi- 
tion for racing. They trained early in the morning and late 
in the evening, beginning with short distances of a few 
hundred yards and gradually increasing them. In the begin- 
ning Teddy used to curse and drop down in the grass com- 
pletely winded and in despair, but he soon got to like the 
sport when he succeeded in keeping going for longer distances. 
Ignaz was a good instructor and pace-maker. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


|S eadbetorages of people were standing round the 
posters which gave information as to the place and 
time of the great race. The people’s excitement was visible 
in their faces. From all over South Africa men had come to 
try their luck. Some, whose one and only chance this was of 
securing a diamond claim, had disposed of all their worldly 
possessions in order to try to win a fortune here. Boers, 
Portuguese, Negroes, young and old, were feverishly awaiting 
the day. Those who had money and were unable to run 
themselves had engaged swift-footed youngsters as sub- 
stitutes, Among these the police made a rich haul. Criminals 
who had long been wanted, and Army and Navy deserters 
had to travel to Kimberley in chains. The place swarmed 
with pickpockets, sharpers and beggars. Every day there 
were cases of assault and stabbing. Italians picked quarrels 
with men whose prowess in running they feared. They 
always had their knives ready to hand. When their adversary 
knocked them down, the cowards tried to put him out of 
action with deep knife-wounds above the heel. These 
creatures made many attacks on people at night, and every 
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morning the police were busy looking for the miscreants 
who had stabbed and murdered under cover of darkness. 

It was no secret in the camp that two men had pitched a 
tent at the other end of the town and were training there. 
Spies soon brought reports that a professional runner and 
his companion were in preparation for the race. People told 
wonderful yarns about Ignaz’s speed, and exaggerated grossly. 
Mysterious legends soon grew up about him. 

Four southern Italians, engaged for the purpose by a 
fellow-countryman, undertook to make the two runners 
harmless. Signor Bonziani worked the plan out cleverly. 
He knew that the two friends trained late in the evening. 
Before the end of the day, the four desperadoes crept to the 
road, and stretched a wire across it to trip the runners up. 
Knife in hand, the miscreants lurked behind some bushes 
on either side of the road. 

The attempt miscarried. Teddy was running ahead while 
Ignaz followed. The sailor went down like a log when he 
came to the wire. But he was on his feet again rapidly, and 
Ignaz came up just as the roughs sprang from the bushes 
flourishing their knives. Both friends realized in a flash 
that they had fallen into an ambush. Ignaz caught the 
wrist of the first man who leapt at him with raised knife, 
dealt him a telling punch in the stomach with his other fist, 
and hurled the knife far away into the bushes. The man fell 
to the ground groaning. 

Although Teddy also succeeded in putting one of the 
assailants hors de combat, he received a stab in the forearm. 
He now only had one hand available, and things would 
have gone ill with the two friends had not unexpected aid 
appeared. At first, Ignaz thought that new opponents were 
at. hand, when half a dozen men suddenly sprang out on to 
the road. But they threw themselves upon the treacherous 
Italians, and would have lynched them if Ignaz had not 
prevented them. 

The criminals had not noticed that other people besides 
themselves were hiding in the bushes. The latter had no 
evil intentions, but had come to decide for themselves as to 
the truth of the stories which were circulating about the 
two mysterious runners. They had noticed the four rufhans 
in hiding and had at first followed their example, but when 
they saw the knives flashing in the air, they decided to 
intervene, Fighting with knives was taboo, and whoever 
used one had to leave the district hurriedly, if he did not 
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wish to expose himself to punishment by the authorities, as 
well as to a severe thrashing in accordance with lynch law. 

“Stop,” called Ignaz. ‘‘Hold the fellows fast and take their 
knives away. I will give each of them a lesson, one by one.”’ 

The men surrounded the Italians. A thick-set black-haired 
fellow, who stank of garlic, was pushed into the middle, 
while his accomplices were held fast. 

“Come here, you cowardly hound,” said Ignaz, ‘“‘put up 
your fists and defend yourself.’’ 

The man looked round in vain for a way of escape; he 
knew that he would receive a severe thrashing. Looking 
round craftily, he leapt upon the men surrounding him, and 
kicked one of them hard on the shin. A blow of the fist 
knocked him back into the middle. 

‘Will you fight, you swine!’ the men roared. 

The man went down at every blow, but Ignaz kept pulling 
him up in order to hit him in the face once more, until he 
lay groaning. They took their turn one after the other, and 
were handed over to the police with black eyes and bleeding 
noses and mouths. Their instigator, Mr. Bonziani, dis- 
appeared the same night. In court the four defendants 
denounced their employer. 

As Ignaz left the court he underlined the name Bonziani 
in his note-book three times. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


“(NNLY licensed claim-holders have a right to run.” 

The Commissioner could have gone on _ talking 
a long time, but nobody listened to him, for everybody had 
long known that only those who possessed a licence issued by 
the South African Mining Corporation and stamped by the 
District Commissioner had a right to a claim. The bit of 
paper which was to bring the great fortune, in the shape of 
rough diamonds, was called a concession. Not everybody 
could obtain the licence; first of all, the applicant had to 
pay a fixed fee, and then submit his papers and personal 
particulars for examination. Some favoured people obtained 
rights to ten or more claims. These lucky ones, of course, 
did not take part in the race personally. They engaged smart 
lads to run for them, and paid a high price. Each claim, 
a small patch of ground, fifteen square yards in area, had to 
be marked out with four pegs to which the Commissioner’s 
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licence was attached. Companies of licence-holders: were 
formed which often possessed several hundred claims. These 
people engaged the finest runners in the world. Professional 
athletes, as well as amateurs, offered their services. The 
distance to the objective, that is to say the front line of the 
newly opened area, was three and a quarter miles. 

The night attack upon them had made Ignaz and Teddy 
popular, and public sympathy was on their side. Teddy 
had received an offer at the last moment, though not on such 
good terms as Ignaz, but he was glad to have a chance of 
taking part. 

Ignaz prepared twelve pegs, sufficient for marking off 
three claims for himself, and eight for Teddy. They deter- 
mined to be at the starting point in good time, so as to get 
places in the front row, and to make a good start when the 
Commissioner gave the signal. By cutting some grooves and 
notches in the pegs, these could be made to serve as stools. 

At six o’clock in the morning the two inseparables passed 
the camp and hurried to the starting-point. Several hundred 
people had already taken up their positions. The whole 
place was buzzing with excitement, and men came streaming 
along from every direction. The sun appeared like a red 
ball in the eastern sky; banks of mist were hanging over 
the wide plain. Flocks of birds flew overhead, singing, 
screeching, and twittering. Dogs barked joyfully, cattle 
lowed, goats bleated, and cocks crowed. More men kept 
arriving ; the front row was crowded, and nobody left his 
place. There were extraordinary figures to be seen scattered 
among the rows of active young men. Almost every race of 
mankind was represented. Next to a Finnish athlete, a bearded 
Boer stared about him; young Kaffirs laughingly exchanged 
greetings with Hindoos and woolly-headed Arabs. Experienced 
athletes from Australia conversed with students from Johan- 
nesburg. European languages with their many dialects were 
interspersed with snatches of sing-song Chinese, while the 
drawling sound of Malay came from the Javanese. A multi- 
farious babel filled the air. 

Soon they were all formed up, row behind row, waiting in 
their thousands for the moment when the falling of the flag 
should give the signal for the great race to start. 

In the front rank Ignaz and Teddy were sitting on their 
improvised stools. Witticisms and indignant remarks were 
exchanged on the subject of the pair of ingenious slackers 
who had made themselves so comfortable. A gigantic Russian 
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pressed against Teddy’s seat with his kneé, and tried to push 
the sailor over, but a glance from the latter’s eyes made him 
redden beneath his beard and look embarrassed. 

As hour after hour passed, the excitement and restlessness 
increased and changed to impatience. The heat of the sun 
was scorching, and water-bottles were handed round. Necks 
were craned, and the fortunate owners of watches were asked 
the time incessantly. The minutes dragged on slowly, and 
many of the men slept as they stood. Some of those in the 
front rank threw themselves down on the parched ground so 
as not to get fatigued. The time seemed endless. Suddenly 
a wave of excitement swept over the crowd. The Commis- 
sioner appeared with his staff. He looked tall and muscular 
on his splendid charger, and his face was impassive. He 
was accompanied by a large number of police and a young 
man who held a portfolio before him on his saddle. The 
Commissioner stopped in the middle of the field not far 
from the front rank of the runners, and his subordinate 
handed him a sheet of paper from the portfolio. 

There was complete silence as he began to read the pro- 
clamation, but soon a murmur of conversation arose from 
the crowd. They all knew the contents of the document, and 
were not anxious to hear it again. 

‘‘Now remember, Teddy, you must spurt right from the 
start, not look to the right or left, and keep your eyes on the 
mark the whole time. Don’t let anything put you off. Keep 
close beside me, as far as possible, and don’t open your 
mouth. This isn’t a race on a running track where you save 
up your strength for the final Jap. Whoever does that here 
is lost.” 

‘All right, Mr. Frost, I’ll stick close to your heels.” 

They were now standing up and carrying their pegs slung 
across their stomachs. 

People at the back were trying to push those in front of 
them, and this gave rise to disputes. 

The general impatience grew steadily. All eyes were on 
the flag, watching for it to be lowered. The moment it 
dropped, a mighty yell from thousands of throats rent the 
air, and the crowd rushed forward like a furious pack of 
hounds. A wave of over eight thousand men surged across 
the ground. The sounds of men gasping, panting, and groan- 
ing, half-smothered shouts of encouragement and curses 
mingled with cries of pain from those who had fallen and 
were being mercilessly trampled underfoot. 
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Ignaz Frostraced ahead with his hands closely pressed to 
his hips. From the very first pace he was in front of all the 
others. Spurt, spurt, a voice called out within him; he 
spurted for the first thousand yards and kept on tirelessly, 
breathing regularly. He left Teddy and all the rest a long 
way behind. His head and body were scorched by the blazing 
sun, and his mouth and lungs clogged with the dust; the 
stony ground was strewn with dangerous rocks. 

Onward, ever onward towards the goal, towards riches ! 
Onward, ever onward! The distance seemed endless. The 
taste of blood was in his mouth, his breast rose and fell; it 
felt like bursting. Onward, ever onward! There, far ahead, 
some men were standing ; there was the goa]. What a good 
thing that he had had the training in the Foreign Legion ; 
it came in useful now. Run, run, stake three claims, win the 
small capital on which the whole future depended. 

The goal was coming nearer, the policemen and onlookers 
standing by it were growing bigger; they came nearer, 
quite near. Red dots danced and circled before the runner’s 
eyes, his body seemed to be burning, the sky was a sea of 
flames. 

‘Ho, ho,’ the men roared, and their voices 
sounded like a joyful welcome in the exhausted runner’s 
ears. 

He tore the pegs from the loop and drove them into 
the ground, one after the other, thus marking out his 
claims. 

He had almost finished his second claim before the next 
runners arrived; he hurried on with driving the pegs in, 
affixed the numbers to the three claims, and then stood still. 
A mist came before his eyes, he tottered, and felt as if his 
heart was going to stop beating. Where was his comrade 
Teddy ? Gently, gently, he said to himself, breathe as deeply 
as your pumped lungs permit. Bewildered and exhausted 
men were swarming all around. The abrupt shouts of panting 
men filled the air; they sounded as though they came from 
the far distance. 

Ignaz tore his shirt from his streaming body and dried the 
perspiration on his face. He could see more clearly now, and 
gazed about him. Between the pegs were lying men and 
youths whose breasts were heaving and whose lips emitted 
a whistling noise. Teddy was nowhere to be seen. Men were 
reeling and staggering across the field ; many lay motionless, 
and others were doubled up with pain. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


few ran with great determination, and was among 
the first of those who followed Ignaz. He, too, felt 
the horrible effects of over-strain, but he was resolved to 
keep going, and show his comrade that he was some good. 
A young woman in men’s clothes was running next to him. 
Her eyes were fixed steadily ahead. Her hair had got loose 
and was flying behind her head like a frayed golden banner. 
Other men pressed to the front, and a young nipper of four- 
teen ran like one possessed, uttering shrill cries. He overtook 
Teddy, jumped lightly over the fallen bodies of winded 
runners, and collapsed suddenly with a stream of blood 
pouring from his mouth. The sailor leaped across the youngster 
but received a knock in the back, fell forward and felt the 
throng passing over him. A man running immediately behind 
him had fallen forward like a felled tree. He had had a 
fit of apoplexy, and in the act of falling forward dead, he 
knocked over Teddy who was the man next in front of him. 

‘Never mind, old boy.’’ Ignaz consoled his comrade whom 
he had carried to the tent with the help of two other men. 
‘Don't distress yourself; you would have got a claim all 
right, but you just had bad luck. I’ve earned five hundred 
pounds, and that will keep both of us for a bit.” 

Tears of rage ran down Teddy’s cheeks. He paid no atten- 
tion to his battered limbs. He would not have minded so 
much if he had collapsed through his own fault. 

“You should be glad to be so well out of it. Three men 
were trampled to death. Your few scratches will soon heal.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


HE rumours which had long been passing from mouth 

to mouth, and which people had refused to credit, 
proved true. The new diamond field was a blank. Men 
worked on it for weeks. Ten thousand hands and machines 
of every kind were engaged day and night, but the yield 
was so small that the high hopes changed to disappointment, 
and the joy of work gave way to dejection. The authorities 
feared disturbances, and called in reserves of police and even 
the military. Everywhere people were denouncing the 
rascality of the business men who had attracted people to 
the place with dishonest announcements, and taken their 
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money. Many had exhausted their means, and with ruin 
staring them in the face, began to growl and excite the 
others and increase the general discontent. The clever 
ones preferred to get rid of their claims cheaply and to dispose 
of their possessions at low prices. 

Ignaz spent a long time considering how he was to lay 
out his money to the best effect. He had become cautious ; 
he would have struck the tent long ago if Teddy’s condition 
had permitted. But the latter was not yet fit to travel. 
What had Ruth Gladenbeck advised him? If ever he took 
to trade, he should only oe those goods for which there 
was a permanent demand. He soon learnt how the claim 
owners, who thought they had been deceived, were disposing 
of their property. Should he acquire their claims? No, for 
this would mean locking up his capital; but it would be a 
good investment to buy up all movable property, especially 
poultry, cattle, horses and goats. 

The news quickly spread through the camp that Mr. Frost 
was a reasonable purchaser, and his name was soon on every- 
body’s lips. 

“I don’t bargain; just name the lowest price at which 
you are willing to sell.’’ Such was Ignaz’s unvarying reply 
to sellers, and the unfortunate people named very low prices 
in order not to be refused. He bought two large corrugated- 
iron huts from a party of Greeks, and obtained several 
hundredweight of wire and stakes. Thousands of cattle, 
many hundreds of horses, and countless goats and sheep 
occupied the large area of land which he had acquired for a 
few pounds. Kaffirs were glad to obtain employment for a 
small wage as shepherds and labourers. 

A vast herd of animals was driven to Douglas in the course 
of a seven-day march. There Ignaz disposed of them for over 
two thousand pounds, and proceeded to look around for 
further opportunities for speculation. He hastened back to 
the camp and bought up everything which he could lay 
hands on: tents, harness, cattle, horses, and many other 
things. He had three large rafts constructed, loaded every- 
thing upon them, and had them hauled up-stream to Douglas 
by teams of twenty oxen. 

Three months later, Mr. Frost was the owner of enormous 
tracts of land, and possessed a capital of over twenty thousand 
pounds. Teddy, who had meanwhile recovered, was in charge 
of the remainder of the live-stock. He fetched their two 
horses from Dewetsdorp, and Bully showed his joy at seeing 
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Ignaz again by leaping, capering and whinnying loudly. He 
trotted after his master like a dog, would not let him out of 
his sight, and even followed him into the very comfortably 
arranged corrugated-iron hut. 

The name of Ignaz Frost was soon in good repute; the 
banks in Douglas courted him and continually proposed new 
deals to him. The brand-new speculator proceeded carefully. 
He acquired over two hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land on which some important diamond finds were made 
shortly afterwards. 

The syndicate which had arranged the boom consisted 
entirely of dishonest elements. Its members knew that there 
were no diamonds in the area in question. Without anyone 
suspecting it, they obtained control of the Douglas Gazette 
and allowed announcements of diamond finds to appear in 
it. The other South African papers copied these announce- 
ments, imaginative reporters did their bit, and the migration 
of thousands of people towards the new fields began. Nobody 
suspected the swindle. The syndicate made enormous sums 
out of their licences for claim-runners, and remained the 
possessors of a vast tract of land as well. 

Harry Newman, the local representative of the Douglas 
Gazette, who was a notorious drinker, was on friendly terms 
with Teddy. The latter had found him lying in the road 
dead drunk one stormy night in the neighbourhood of the 
corrugated-iron hut, and brought him in. Harry Newman 
kept cursing uninterruptedly, and Teddy soon began to take 
notice of his rambling monologue. 

‘“‘A lot of thieves, robbers and cheats, that’s what they 
are; they let a splendid reporter, the best reporter in South 
Africa, go to the devil. Mr. Smith is the biggest blackguard 
in the whole world. But I refuse to be muzzled like a dog 
and lie in the dirt for ever.” 

Teddy moved a stool up close to the ranting drunkard. 

“What are you looking at me in that silly way for, you 
bleoming bleeder ? You’re another of those sharpers. I'll 
bet you were in the swindle, too.”’ 

“Well, don’t give me away, young fellow, and I’ll give you 
a good nip of gin.” 

“Hold your jaw, you cow. D’you think I’m going to sit 
mum for ever? You'd better raise your price, or I’ll blow 
the gaff on the lot of you.” 

Harry Newman then fell fast asleep, and Teddy pondered 
for a long time over the words of the involuntary visitor. If 
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only Mr. Frost had been present, he would certainly have 
known what should be done. At last Teddy came to a 
decision ; he went to the door and looked out. It had stopped 
raining. Going quietly back into the room, he took the 
snoring journalist in his arms, carried him out, and laid him 
down by the side of the road a few hundred yards from the hut. 


“You must try and scrape up an acquaintance with him, 
and then perhaps you'll get the truth out of him,” said 
Ignaz a few days later, when Teddy told him of the matter. 

Teddy found no difficulty in making up to Harry Newman. 
He informed himself as to the journalist’s usual haunts, and 
attached himself to him. They met every evening in a certain 
public-house in Broad Street, Douglas. Before long, the 
reporter had blurted out so much, when under the influence 
of liquor, that Ignaz found no difficulty in deducing from his 
drunken phrases the nature of the gigantic swindle which 
had been practised upon thousands of poor devils. 

It would have been useless to inform against the gang ; 
Harry Newman, when sober, would certainly not have 
betrayed his employers. Nothing could be proved against 
these gentry. They had bought up some rough diamonds, 
and had not even taken the trouble of having them buried, 
and then letting them be found. They simply had a large 
tract of ground dug up by niggers, and then took the gems 
to the District Commissioner, who certified the alleged 
discovery. For a few thousand pounds they then acquired 
the right of having the new field opened for claim running. 

A daring scheme was maturing in Ignaz’s brain. Only 
Teddy, on whom he could rely, was admitted to the secret. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Frost went to Kimberley, and returned 
a week later. Meanwhile, his purchase of all the claims 
which were for sale was completed. He was now the possessor 
of an enormous tract of land. 

A fortnight later, a few diamonds were found on the plot 
owned by the syndicate which they were still having worked 
as a matter of form, and which bordered on the claims. 
There was tremendous excitement at the office, and the 
workmen were bribed to keep silent. A few days later, the 
washers again discovered some rough diamonds, among 
which was a wonderful stone of more than forty carats. 

Mr. Smith now entered into negotiations with Ignaz for 
the repurchase of the large area which he had bought last, 
and of the other plots. 
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‘Mr. Frost,’ Smith was puffing large clouds of smoke 
from his thick cigar, ‘‘we have decided to turn this land 
into an enormous model farm, and to make pasture land out 
of the wilderness. What do you want for your property ?” 

‘“‘T have no occasion to sell. I am thinking of going in for 
stock-farming myself, and I mean to try ostriches and zebras, 
for which the ground is just suited.” 

“Oh, that’s absurd ; we offer you a reasonable price. Our 
live stock is already on its way. Name your price.” 

“It is no good, Mr. Smith. I am not selling. This place 
suits me.” 

“Just as you like, Mr. Frost.” 

More gems were brought to light, and Mr. Smith appeared 
again. This time he brought two members of the syndicate 
with him, but they went away without achieving their 
object. <A fortnight passed before Ignaz decided to sell. 
The syndicate’s offer had risen from £1,500 to £30,000. 

The contract was solemnly signed in the office of the public 
notary, and a cheque for the purchase price made out and 
handed to Ignaz. The seller had to bind himself inter alta 
not to buy any land within a radius of a hundred miles. 
Ignaz had fought against this clause for a long time, but 
eventually gave way. 

The day after the signing of the contract, Ignaz and Teddy 
left for Kimberley. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Frost, that it would be best if we 
were to evaporate off British territory ?”’ 

“Why >”? 

“‘Well,’’ Teddy scratched his double-chin noisily, ‘““when 
this business comes to light, we shall get locked up.” 

“We'll see about that. Mr. Smith & Co. will take good care 
not to kick up a shindy.” 

“T’m not so sure about that.” 

“Don’t you worry, Teddy. The rascals have good reason 
to keep quiet. Besides, who can prove that we smuggled the 
stones into the lumps of earth that had been dug up? Did 
anyone see you doing it ?”’ 

“Not a soul; I took good care. The guards were lying 
round the prospecting-ground, and nobody took any notice 
of the dogs carrying the lumps of clay. Besides, as you know, 
I visited a different part each time. I never put any stones 
where I had been before.’ 

“Then there’s no danger. I’ve only paid them back in 
their own coin. The fellows cheated the runners and claim- 
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holders out of thousands of pounds. I paid the poor devils 
money for their land.” 

‘‘But when they discover that you bought the gems in 
Kimberley, supposing they ask what happened to them ? 
The dealers in Kimberley can recognize any rough diamond 
that has been through their hands.’ 

‘‘Wait and see, Teddy. I have no fear.” 

“I can only repeat that it would be better for us to dis- 
appear. After all, you’re a rich man now.” 

“We'll stay in Kimberley a bit first.’’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


UNDREDS of Kaffirs were at work on the land 

purchased from Ignaz Frost. Men were returning 

from every quarter in search of diamonds and fortune. The 
rumour about the new finds had soon got round. 

But to the astonishment of Mr. Smith and his associates, 
not a single further gem was brought to light. These gentle- 
men had invested their whole fortune in the business. Machines 
and tools were sent for, buildings were erected for the treat- 
ment of the soil that was dug up, and large sums were expended 
in wages. 

Smith went to Kimberley to dispose of the diamonds that 
had been found. 

Mr. Collins, of Collins and Watkins, the big diamond 
dealers, valued the stones himself. He beamed when he 
picked up the large diamond. 

“Ah, Mr. Smith, you have bought this lovely stone from 
Mr. Frost ?”’ 

The blood rushed to Smith’s head. He almost blurted out 
“‘yes’’, but changed his mind quickly. 

‘No, Mr. Collins, that stone was found on our own land a 
few weeks ago. What led you to ask your question ?”’ 

“Believe me, Mr. Smith, I never make a mistake. I happen 
to know this stone particularly well. Frost bought it from 
us. When do you say it was found ?”’ 

‘Wait a moment.’ Smith took a note-book from his pocket 
and turned over the leaves. “It is exactly nine weeks and 
two days ago that that diamond was washed out.”’ 

‘Will you permit me to look through my accounts? Ah 
yes, here it is; Mr. Frost bought this stone and a number 
of others from us two and a half months ago.”’ . 
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The swindled swindlers discussed the position behind 
locked doors. 

“Why didn’t you lay an information at once ?”’ blustered 
George Duncan. , 

‘Don’t be silly. Was I to admit publicly that this scoundrel 
has made fools of us? He must have found out about the 
original frame-up, and you don’t suppose that he would 
keep quiet about it, if we set the police on his track ?”’ 

‘Smith is right,’’ said Heney, “it would be a matter of 
penal servitude for us if our little affair came to light.” 

‘“‘But what are we to do? To-day is Monday, wages are 
due on Friday, and we haven’t enough money to pay them.”’ 

“‘Let’s sell some claims. Hundreds of people are on the 
look-out for them.” 

“Certainly not; that would arouse suspicion as we've 
been refusing all offers.”’ 

‘The blackguard must give us back our money.” 

“There is only one way of getting it. Listen to me.”’ 

The three men put their heads together, and the matter 
was debated excitedly. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


GNAZ FROST strode thoughtfully through the dull 

streets of Kimberley. Despite the scorching midday 
sun, an excited crowd was standing in front of the showy 
palace of the Diamond Mining Company. Incredible rumours 
were in the air concerning the Douglas Diamond Syndicate. 
It was no secret that the syndicate was in financial difficulties, 
but nobody had yet guessed the real truth. The South 
African Commercial Bank had refused the syndicate further 
credits. That it stood in a difficult position could be clearly 
read between the lines of articles in the Diamond Fields 
Advertiser, the most authoritative newspaper in the diamond 
centre. Reports of further important discoveries of stones 
were printed between brackets in that paper. In another 
place it inquired why the syndicate did not proceed with 
the sale of its diamonds, and why it did not procure itself 
credit by depositing some diamonds at one of the banks. 
The Stay, the principal Johannesburg paper, spoke some 
plain words on the subject. The paper-boys hurried from 
Kimberley station through the streets, carrying their bundles 
of papers, and shouting at the top of their voices, so that 
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everybody could hear that the Douglas syndicate was at its 
last gasp, and that its much-advertised reserve funds only 
existed in the imagination of the directors. The Pretoria 
News, which had a branch office at Kimberley, stuck up on 
a blackboard in front of its window the latest edition with 


large headlines: 
A WORD TO MR. SMITH. 

We take the liberty of asking why the President of the Douglas 
Mining Syndicate does not deny the rumours which are in 
circulation. 

We also take the liberty of asking the authorcities why they are 
not keeping an eye on the Douglas Mining Syndicate, and taking 
steps to put a stop to this scandal. 


‘“‘There goes Mr. Frost,” called out an aged gentleman in 
a grey top-hat, and all eyes turned to look at the man who 
was approaching. 

“T bet he could give us some interesting information about 
the Douglas Mining Syndicate.” 

Ignaz did not notice that they were all looking at him, 
until the word Frost reached his ears. 

‘“‘Who is this Mr. Frost, really ? Where does he come 
from, and where did he get his money? If I am rightly 
informed, he ran for other people in the race for claims.”’ 

“That’s right. The papers talked about his wonderful 
running. They say he was three hundred yards ahead of the 
rest.”’ 

“But how did he make his money ?” 

Ignaz walked past the men quietly. He knew that they 
were talking about him. The papers had been occupying 
themselves with his affairs for months. Reporters had tried 
in vain to get something out of him about his past. They 
had tackled Teddy, too, but neither from him could they 
obtain any information worth having. 

The bankers and bank-clerks standing in front of the 
Exchange greeted Ignaz politely. He had become a factor 
of importance in the diamond-mining district and was now 
a man to be reckoned with. The most incredible stories were 
told about his past and about his wealth. Some people 
maintained that he was a prince in disguise, and that there 
had been a breach between him and his father. Others 
whispered mysteriously that Mr. Frost was a mere adventurer 
with an agitated past. His companion, who was of a very 
different type, had certainly been his accomplice in various 
crimes, and it was merely on this account that Mr. Frost 
did not separate from him. 
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‘His wealth is enormous,” bragged a freckled red-haired 
Irishman who was a clerk in the Commercial and Trading 
Bank. ‘I know it from Bill Frazer, who makes the entries 
in the books of the Mafeking Trust Company. He’s worth 
over a million !’’ 

Ignaz began to be a puzzle to himself. Who was he really ? 
Was he actually a member of the simple Giirtler family from 
the Seven Houses in Vienna? Had not two of the boys 
already proved to be degenerates ? Maxl had deliberately 
brought his life to an end at the age of twenty-three by 
hanging himself. Nobody really knew why. Had a disap- 
pointment in love decided him to take his life? Was it all 
due to some common worthless girl? Impossible! His 
elder brother was too intelligent and cheerful for that. What 
serious motive could have determined him to kill himself? 
There was something mysterious about the Giirtler boys. 
Hartl, the youngest, had disappeared years ago. Was he 
still alive, or had he come to a miserable end somewhere or 
other ? What had driven the boys to behave in this way ? 
A strange fortune, or rather misfortune, seemed to hold 
sway over the family. 

Ignaz was carrying a large parcel in his right hand: books, 
which were to introduce him to a province of which he was 
ignorant. He was tormented by a thirst for knowledge that 
left him no rest. He was going to educate himself and make 
up for lost time. That girl had called him a ‘“‘pleb’’. Could 
he rid himself of his plebeian status through wealth and 
knowledge? Ruth Gladenbeck, too, was a worker, and 
earned her living by her own exertions, but she had received 
a higher education and was the daughter of an official. 
Nobody would ever class her among the plebs. Why had 
his father not done better? A peasant, an innkeeper and 
a poor washerman were always counted as belonging to 
the lower classes. What difference was there between a 
peasant and a landed proprietor, between a small country 
innkeeper and a hotel proprietor, between a poor washer- 
man and a steam laundry proprietor ? Were his mother and 
sisters no longer reckoned as plebeians now that they were 
living in their own little house out among the vineyards? 
Was it only property, money, that obtained one the respect 
of the wealthy ? ‘‘Knowledge is power,’’ was a phrase which 
he had read in one of the books which Ruth had given him. 
But the proverb was not really true. During his wanderings 
through three continents, he had met many intelligent and 
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learned people living in the depths of poverty. Money is 
power, and if it is accompanied by knowledge, then its 
possessor no longer counts among the plebeians. He would 
show the world that one can shed one’s plebeian status like 
a garment. And as soon as he possessed power, they would 
all have to suffer for their cruelty in refusing him admittance 
to their society, trampling upon him, insulting him, deceiving 
him, and killing all his humane feelings. Yes, he would 
revenge himself on those who had heartlessly closed in his 
face the door which led to a tolerable existence, repaid his 
love with treachery, and basely deceived him. The woman 
who had entered his life only to ruin it should pay the 
penalty ; such conduct could not be allowed to pass 
unpunished for ever. The selfishness of the world was 
well illustrated by Poldi Theimer’s pitiable existence and 
martyrdom. That was how the world deliberately and 
ruthlessly trampled on young blossoms even while they were 
still in the bud. 

He had found two letters from Ruth Gladenbeck awaiting 
him at the post office. He was carrying them in his breast- 
pocket still unopened. He had written to her from Dewetsdorp 
many months ago, when he first heard of the offer for runners 
in the diamond field, and had told her of his plans. Since 
then he had forgotten allabout her. The poste restante notice 
at the counter in the post office reminded him of her existence. 
A sudden impulse led him to ask if there were any mail for him, 
and to his astonishment the clerk handed him two letters. 

“‘One of them has been waiting nearly three months.”’ 

He meant to read them quietly at home. So she had 
remembered him ; in her eyes he was not a pleb. But why 
did she write twice without awaiting a reply ? Had a warmer 
feeling for him found a place in her heart ? No, Ruth Gladen- 
beck had been through-a hard school; she might consider 
him as a friend, but certainly not as anything more. 

Again the idea occurred to him how fine it would be to cut 
oneself loose from everything, to live for oneself alone, and 
not to have to see or hear anything of other people. What a 
wonderful being his horse Bully was. It had sounded as if 
the horse were crying when he had had to leave it behind 
at Dewetsdorp, and its whinnying when it rejoined its master 
had been like a joyful laugh. It quietly let 1ts master stroke 
its velvet nose, looked at him with its intelligent eyes, and 
laid its head on his shoulder ; its master accepted its affection 
more gratefully than he would that of any man living. 
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‘TI will never let anyone else have you, Bully; we will 
remain together until death parts us,’’ whispered Ignaz. He 
felt lonely at heart as he walked through the streets of 
Kimberley. He acknowledged the greetings of acquaintances 
mechanically, often without recognizing them. 

‘“‘Hallo, Mr. Frost, glad to meet you. I’ve been wanting 
to have a word with you for some days.” 

“Good morning, Mir. Collins, I am glad to be at your 
disposal.’’ 

Ignaz spoke as if he had just been roused from a deep 
sleep. 

They turned into Rhodesia Street and entered the office 
of Collins and Watkins. There was no sign of luxury in the 
rooms in which millions of pounds’ worth of stones had 
changed hands. Two oak writing-desks with revolving chairs 
before them, a few shelves, a coat-rack, and two pictures of 
Queen Victoria and Cecil Rhodes filled the room. A medium- 
sized safe, the heavy iron door of which showed signs of a 
complicated mechanism, was built into the back wall. Two 
precision scales and some jewel measuring apparatus stood 
under a glass cover on the top of a small cupboard. The 
windows were protected by strong iron grilles and in front 
of these were thick steel shutters with countless rivets. 

Collins was a prosperous-looking man of medium height 
with a splendid set of teeth and laughing eyes which testified 
to a cheerful temperament. The London office had sent him 
out as an assistant clerk thirty years ago. When only twenty- 
one years of age he had begun dealing in diamonds on his 
own account, and thanks to his tireless activity and jovial 
disposition had made his way up to the position of principal 
diamond dealer. He was a multi-millionaire and a 
bachelor. He went to England for three months every 
year and always brought the latest fashions back with 
him. He modelled himself upon King Edward. His London- 
made clothes, hats, and ties rarely suited the South African 
diamond metropolis; his grey top-hat in particular was in 
violent contrast with the battered headgear worn by the 
business men of Kimberley. This did not worry Mr. Collins ; 
he submitted good-humouredly to the most offensive jokes 
about his personal appearance. Nobody could have guessed 
the enormous energy of this self-made man behind his mask 
of bluff good-nature. He was known throughout South Africa 
for his courage and presence of mind. 

It was natural that a business, on the premises of which 
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goods to the value of millions were constantly in store, should 
have attracted the attention of criminal gangs. Rough 
diamonds are easily negotiable, and there are receivers in 
Amsterdam. Agents of these gentry occupy public positions 
in Kimberley and other South African towns, but principally 
in Portuguese territory. There British power ceases, and the 
Portuguese Colonial officials prefer to accept a bribe of a 
few hundred pounds for their complaisance, rather than 
hand over a diamond thief to British justice, by doing which 
they would gain nothing. 

It naturally followed that a certain class of criminals 
devoted most of their attention to the diamond purchasers. 
Despite police protection—armed constables were on duty 
inside and outside the offices—fearless desperadoes occasionally 
succeeded in effecting a surprise. The most ingenious safety 
contrivances were invented, and many a reckless bandit lost 
his life by their means, or fell into an artfully contrived trap. 

In Collins and Watkins’s head offices, where the diamond 
safe was situated, there were safety devices which made it 
impossible for any robber to reach the stones. A number 
of revolvers were fixed under the top of the writing-desk 
with their barrels pointing in the direction of the visitor. 
Buttons, concealed in the upper and lower drawers, enabled 
whoever was attacked to discharge the weapons of defence 
with his hands and feet, and to bring the criminal, in what- 
ever part of the room he might be, under a cross-fire which 
was bound to lay him low. 

It had happened that daring bandits had succeeded in 
entering the house and overpowering the guard, and had 
burst into the private office and covered the occupants with 
their revolvers. Though the latter obeyed the order ‘‘hands 
up’, they pressed their feet on the buttons which were 
situated on the lower drawers of the writing-desk, whereupon 
a hail of bullets mowed down the intruders. 

During one of these hold-ups, Collins was shot by a 
wounded criminal, and the two men fought a revolver duel 
as they lay on the floor, as a result of which Collins received 
another bullet in the shoulder and the desperado was killed. 

The ceiling, walls and floor of the office concealed impene- 
oe steel plates which were connected with an electric 
alarm. 

Watkins, Collins’s partner, had already been married five 
times. By his various marriages he had altogether nineteen 
children. All except the youngest were employed in the 
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business, and two of his divorced wives also held important 
positions in the office. It cost the much-married gentleman a 
fortune to support his numerous family, but his income was 
so enormous that he could even afford a few little love affairs 
in addition. The prudish and hypocritical inhabitants of 
Kimberley had for years waxed indignant over ‘‘the libertine”’, 
as they called Watkins. But the lean, long-legged man with 
the merry eyes overshadowed with bushy eyebrows did not 
let this deter him from his pleasures. Though people censured 
his conduct, he was always a welcome guest in Kimberley 
society. He often arranged to meet one or more of his divorced 
wives, and got on with them capitally. Nobody could dislike 
him on account of his gallantries. Like his partner, he was a 
self-made man ; he had begun as a diamond digger, had been 
lucky, and had thus laid the foundation of his great fortune. 

In his free time he occupied himself with golf, tennis, 
boxing, and in arranging marriages for his divorced wives, 
and his sons and daughters. Collins eagerly assisted him in 
the search for eligible partis for the Misses Watkins, so as 
to avoid being enrolled as a son-in-law himself. Watkins had 
been trying for years to dispose of one of his daughters to 
Collins and on one occasion he even endeavoured to marry 
him to one of his divorced wives. 

Baby Hilde, a delightful young creature of nineteen, had 
been on the list for two years. Baby was number thirteen on 
the roll of children, and her superstitious father lived in fear 
of not being able to find a husband for her. The pretty young 
girl laughed at the anxiety of her agitated parent, and turned 
all suitors away. 

“Let me stay single, Dad; why should I marry? I’m 
much happier as I am.”’ 

‘There is nothing more delightful than married life, Baby.” 

"Yes, when one manages it like you, Dad, but I have no 
gifts that way.” 

Watkins continued his exertions, and kept producing fresh 
suitors. When Baby Hilde looked at him with a merry 
twinkle in her blue eyes, he let them drop, and returned to his 
Search for men of marriageable age or over. 

Some weeks ago his choice had fallen upon Ignaz Frost. 
This competent man would be just the right husband for 
Baby Hilde: a go-ahead fellow in business like Collins and 
himself, and besides that an honourable man from top to 
toe. Though he hated dishonesty of every kind, he reckoned 
the trick with the diamonds in the Douglas fields highly to 
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Ignaz’s credit. Those swindlers in Douglas had only got their 
deserts, and when Collins told him of what he had discovered 
on the occasion of Mr. Smith’s visit, he shook with laughter. 

Watkins’s face broadened into a smile when Ignaz entered 
the office accompanied by Collins. 

‘Hallo, Mr. Frost, glad to see you,’’ he called out jovially 
and shook hands with the visitor. ‘“‘Have you any news 
for us ? How are your friends in Douglas ?”’ 

“Shut up with your nonsense ; let me talk to Mr. Frost.”’ 

‘“‘All right. But before I forget, Mr. Frost, it would give 
me much pleasure if you would be my guest on Saturday 
afternoon at a picnic at the golf-club. Youmust come, it will 
be great fun, and besides, you will be doing me a great favour. 
My daughter Hilde—the devil take the German aunt from whom 
she has got her horrible name, but anyway, I’ve rechristened 
her Baby, that suits the little girl better, for she’s really a 
baby—recently saw you in your new pheton, and now she’s 
awfully keen to have the chance of a drive in it. I hope I 
may tell her that you consent, Mr. Frost.”’ 

Collins bit his lip and drummed impatiently on the desk 
with his fingers. Ignaz could not help smiling slightly. 

‘‘What are you saying, Dad ?”’ Baby’s voice sounded from 
the door. ‘“‘What you are telling Mr. Frost isn’t true at all.”’ 

The three men turned their heads towards the door in 
astonishment. Ignaz got up. 

“This is Baby Hilde, my daughter. May I introduce Mr. 
Frost ?”’ 

‘You're doing it for the third time. What Dad says isn’t 
true, Mr. Frost. He’s always making his jokes.”’ 

“I should be very pleased if you would let me drive you 
out to the golf-course on Saturday.”’ 

A significant flush rose to Baby’s face. 

‘‘Of course, that’s another matter, Mr. Frost, but I never 
said a word to Dad about your new carriage.”’ 

“Tt’s all right, Baby. Mr. Frost will call for you at four 
o’clock on Saturday at your mother’s house. Let me see, 
where are you living now ?”’ 

Collins roared with laughter. 

‘‘At 118, West Street, Dad.” 

The girl hurried from the room. 

‘‘Now will you let me speak to Mr. Frost, Watkins ?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“*{ dare say you can guess why I asked you to come with 
me, Mr. Frost ?” 
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“T think so.” 

“Smith was here and brought a big stone with him. I 
gave myself away when he showed it me. As you know, we 
have to keep exact records of all the diamonds we deal in, 
and big finds receive special attention.” 

“IT know.” 

‘Take my well-meant advice, Mr. Frost, and quit Kimberley. 
People like Smith, Duncan and Heney are capable of 
anything.”’ 

“Do you think that they will inform the police ?” 

‘Certainly not, but they will attack you.” 

“IT am not afraid of that. I will give the gentlemen a 
suitable reception.” 

‘Don’t treat the matter so lightly. You are not familiar 
with conditions in South Africa, and you don’t know what 
scoundrels like that are capable of.”’ 

‘‘They can just try it on. I’ve been ready for them for some 
days. But how are you situated, gentlemen ?”’ Ignaz looked 
the two men in the eyes. ‘‘Will you not have to enter in 
your books that the same stone has been dug up twice? 
Will you not have to report the matter ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Frost, you need have no anxiety on that score.’ 

‘“‘Please accept my hearty thanks for the warning, gentle- 
men. In any case, I intend to go to the diamond fields in a 
fortnight’s time, and perhaps I shall settle there.”’ 

Watkins made a wry face, then took Ignaz’s hand, shook 
it vigorously, and clapped him on the shoulder : 

‘Well, Mr. Frost, you always look so serious and gloomy ; 
that’s because you’re a bachelor. Marriage, a nice young 
wife and kids—that’s what you need.” 

“‘When I meet the right girl, Mr. Watkins, I shall do the 
necessary. Thank you again for your kindness. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.”” Watkins called after him. ‘Don’t forget, 
four o’clock on Saturday at 118, West Street.”’ 

‘“How people esteem a man of property,” Ignaz murmured 
as he walked homewards. Mr. Watkins was offering him his 
pretty daughter. A wealthy match. The diamond dealer 
was going to give his daughter a dowry of fifty thousand 
pounds. This was generally known, and many fortune-hunters 
were stalking the precious game. Watkins did not approve 
of every suitor ; he had a keen eye for the best. The proof 
of this was provided by his four married daughters. He 
had supplied the husband in each case. 

Would Mr. Watkins have offered him his daughter two 
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years ago, when he was employed at the Liverpool docks 
carrying sacks on his back? Yet he was the same man now 
as then, except that he now had money, and was believed to 
possess an immense fortune. Money is power; it confers 
authority and opens every door. He felt disgusted with 
mankind for putting wealth before everything. Were not 
the poor themselves to blame for this state of affairs ? Why 
did they go on living miserable lives in confined quarters ? 
Why were they proud of their coarseness ? How pleasant it 
was to associate with people among whom obscenity was 
unknown. What abominable filthy abuse he had had to 
listen to as a child in the Brigittenau. What coarse expres- 
sions the workmen at the building society and the mill had 
used. How revolting was the ordinary speech in the Foreign 
Legion and among the dock-labourers and seamen. Why do 
all these people, who are capable of better things, thrust all 
beauty out of their lives? Why do they spend all their 
spare time in miserable taverns and seek their amusement 
in base pursuits, when every one of them has the opportunity 
to raise himself out of the mire? They ought to read books, 
cultivate enthusiasm for the beautiful, and look upwards 
instead of downwards. 

There need not be any plebs. It is their own fault if this 
term of abuse remains in existence. 

A heavy wagon drove past Ignaz, and another approached 
from the opposite direction. The drivers exchanged coarse 
and ribald words of greeting, uttered great horse-laughs, 
and lashed their horses brutally. 

‘“‘Plebs’”: Ignaz spoke the word involuntarily, and a pang 
of fear went through him. 

“They don’t want things any different. Most of them hold 
knowledge forcibly at a distance, and avoid the company of 
people who think differently from themselves.”’ 


_“T say, Mr. Frost, I met Harry Newman in town, and he 
gave me a hint that there’s something in the wind.” 

“What is it ?”’ 

“The syndicate is on the point of going bankrupt; the 
day before yesterday there was no money for the wages, and 
the directors have disappeared. The workmen have smashed 
up nearly everything. The field is being guarded by soldiers. 
Better look out, Mr. Frost.” 

“Don’t be an alarmist, Teddy. Those three fellows have 
made tracks long ago.”’ 
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“But I have it from the reporter that they’re in hiding 
near Kimberley, and are waiting an opportunity to strike 
their big blow.” 

“Can you get the newspaper man to come here ?”’ 

“Easily, if he isn’t tight.” 
jee go and fetch him, Teddy. I’d like a word with 

im.” 

Ignaz now took out Ruth’s letters and was absorbed in 
reading them. Her advice fell on barren ground; he had 
lost his faith in humanity. He had seldom encountered the 
much-vaunted goodness of mankind. There had been his 
father and mother, and the old madame at Biskra who had 
been like a mother to him, and had provided his cat with a 
home. Perhaps there was Ruth, too. His thoughts went 
back to poor Poldi Theimer and her sufferings. All these 
were truly kind-hearted people, such as only existed among 
the really poor and outcast. But was he himself good ? Had 
he not a hard implacable temperament ? It was not in his 
nature to forgive and forget. 

He finished reading the letter and searched vainly 
in the envelope for the newspaper cutting to which 
Ruth referred. At last he saw it lying on the floor. It 
must have dropped out when he opened the letter. He 
hesitated to pick up the scrap of paper; in view of what 
Ruth had said it could only contain bad news. Should he 
destroy it unread? Then he called himself a coward, and 
pickedit up. It was a marriage announcement nearly eighteen 
months old : 


Count von Gatterstein, Counsellor of Embassy, and Renate von 
Gatterstein, née Baroness von Rottenwalden, were married on 
. at the Karlskirche by Monsignore Ewald. 


Ignaz sat staring at the lines of print. Memories of past 
times came before his eyes. The little wood by the Danube, 
the hazel bushes, the darting lizards; the rustling of dry 
leaves, the songs of finches and blackbirds and the sobbing 
note of the nightingale had provided a love-concert for the 
tightly-clasped young pair who were oblivious of the world 
around them. Ignaz cast these thoughts off with an effort. 
Breathing deeply, he opened the second letter which was 
dated months later. It contained a few lines of writing and 
a child’s photograph. 

A laughing baby face was looking at him: large dark 
eyes, black hair, and dimpled cheeks. 
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Ruth wrote: 


“I am anxious about you, as you have not answered my 
first letter. My address was on the envelope and it has not 
been returned to me. Can it have gone astray? Do please 
write to tell me what you are doing and how you are. Do 
not misinterpret my interest in you; I am your sister and 
your friend. Look at the picture of my baby when you are 
feeling gloomy or anxious; the pure innocence of a child’s 
face will dispel all ugly thoughts. My child is my joy, my 
all. 

‘My dear friend, I should like to help you. If you need 
me, let me know. I am not tied to Berlin, and my home is 
closed to me. Are you on the way to your goal? I am com- 
petent in business matters, and could assist you with advice 
and work. I do not wish to be anything more than your 
assistant. 

‘‘T am expecting an answer this time. 

“Yours, 
‘Ruth Gladenbeck.”’ 


Ignaz picked up the newspaper cutting again. Renate 
married! Did she ever think of him? Had she entered into 
matrimony with a lie on her lips ? She was a countess now. 
A count is no pleb. Supposing he himself were to marry 
Hilde Watkins, and send Renate the announcement, what 
would she say and think when he, the poor tramp, the work- 
man from the mill, the pleb, had wedded the daughter of 
Watkins the millionaire ? Watkins was also director of the 
Kimberley Diamond Mining Company. Would not Renate 
feel ashamed of having insulted him? Would a personage 
like Watkins give his daughter to a pleb? With a violent 
gesture, he threw the newspaper announcement to the floor. 
How ridiculous! What did the woman matter to him? 
When the time came, she should receive her punishment. 
But he had not the slightest intention of marrying Baby 
Hilde. Besides, he reminded himself that his name was no 
longer Giirtler, and that Renate did not know the name of 
Frost. 

“Come in.’’ Somebody had knocked at the door. 

‘‘Hallo, Mr. Frost. I am Harry Newman.” 

‘Pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Newman.” 

The journalist gazed at Ignaz with the stupid look of the 
habitual drunkard, and withdrew his aching fingers from 
the other’s powerful grip. 
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oe a seat, Mr. Newman. Teddy, make us some strong 
coffee.”’ | 

““All right, Mr. Frost.’’ 

“Do you happen to have a drop of gin in the house ?”’ 

‘“‘No, Mr. Newman, not a drop, but our coffee is excellent.” 

‘What do you want of me? Why did your Irish friend 
drag me along here, and swear that you had the finest drinks ?”’ 

“So we have: tea, coffee, lemon squash, raspberry syrup.” 

“Pooh,” Newman grumbled with hanging underlip. 
“My doctor has forbidden me to touch those things.” 

It was a long time since Ignaz had laughed so heartily. 
The reporter joined in with a feeble bleat. 

“Let us have a drink of this excellent coffee first of all, 
Mr. Newman, and then there are various things I want to 
talk to you about. What are you doing now? Are you still 
working for the paper in Douglas ?”’ 

“No, they have fired me. If someone doesn’t weigh in with 
a few thousand pounds, the paper will have to cease 
publication.”’ 

“How is that ? Haven’t the owners any money ?” 

“‘Why, the swine have disappeared, and left us without 
our wages.” 

Teddy placed on the table a large tray on which were a 
coffee-pot, cups, sandwiches and cakes. 

‘The stuff doesn’t taste so bad. It’s ages since I drank 
any coffee,’’ said Harry Newman after a few gulps. He was 
obviously getting more sober. ‘‘Why don’t you purchase 
the paper yourself, Mr. Frost ?”’ 

“Hallo, Mr. Frost, you’re a rare old humbug,” Teddy 
Burns called out behind Ignaz’s back. He was holding in 
his hand the picture of Ruth’s little daughter and looked 
from the photograph to Ignaz. ‘‘The child is the very spit 
of you. How many of this kind have you got ?” 

‘Have you taken leave of your senses? That is the baby 
of a lady I know.” 

‘Well, you must have known her very well. Anybody 
will tell you that the resemblance is very strong.”’ 

‘Put the picture down. What you are imagining is non- 
sense.”’ 

‘‘Will you help me, Mr. Frost ?’’ Harry Newman asked 
nervously. ‘I’m on the rocks; not a penny to my name, 
and got kicked out of my rooms yesterday. An hour ago 
I pawned my watch, the last thing of value I possessed. 
I will do you a service.” 
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“I will gladly help you, but you mustn’t think I am only 
doing it to obtain a service in return.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, Mr. Frost, but I must let you know that those 
three crooks of the Douglas Mining Syndicate are in hiding 
near this town.”’ 

‘How do you know that ?” 

‘‘When my landlord turned me out last night, I wandered 
about the streets and saw Smith and Heney standing outside 
your house and looking up at your windows.” 

‘‘And what inference do you draw from that ?” 

‘Well, this building is not an architectural curiosity, 
and I doubt if the two gentlemen meant to serenade you.”’ 

Ignaz reflected. 

“It might be as well, Mr. Frost, if you were to disappear 
from Kimberley. Those fellows are dangerous.” 

“You don’t imagine that I am frightened ?” 

“No. But what can you do if they break in here at 
night ?”’ 

“I don’t know why they should harbour evil designs 
against me.”’ 

Harry Newman’s head was quite clear now; a slight smile 
flitted across his rather good-looking features. 

“It’s an open secret why they’re on your track, Mr. Frost. 
People are talking everywhere about the lovely trick you played 
those rogues, and everybody is delighted.” 

“What trick do you mean ?” 

“Why, it’s obvious how you did those ruffians down. They 
know very well that if they go to law they’ve no case against 
you, so they're out for their revenge, and mean to compel 
you to pay them their money back.” 

“If you are keen on setting your affairs in order again, 
Mr. Newman, you must give up strong drink. I’ve no use for 
soakers. I’m ready to help you, and perhaps I may be 
able to give you employment too.” 

“It would be fine if I could quit the wretched booze, but 
it’s too late now.”’ 

“Don’t talk such nonsense. Look at my friend Teddy. 
He used to drink like a fish, but now he has quite given it 

“‘Oh, I’ve tried often enough.” 

“‘Leave it to Teddy and me.”’ 

They spent another hour together, at the end of 
which the reporter left the house with twenty pounds in 
his pocket. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


HE newly-married couple left Vienna on the Riviera 

express. The wedding festivities had been held at the 
Hotel Sacher. The high nobility, financial magnates, ministers, 
high officers and foreign diplomats had attended the wedding 
breakfast. 

Renate thought she was happy. In the far distance, as 
through a mist, she seemed to see the picture of a man, 
Ignaz Giirtler, the dreamer, who had imagined that she 
would belong to him for ever. A slight shiver ran down 
her spine when she thought of their hours of love in the little 
wood beside the Danube. She had enjoyed them like any 
girl of the people. She shook the thought from her with an 
effort ; that dream was over long ago, but she would never 
forget Ignaz Girtler, who had been her first love. Where 
was he now? Had he suffered long from her desertion ? 
She had seldom thought of him. Only recently and against 
her will had he resumed a place in her thoughts. 

The delightful scenery of the stretch of country between 
Milan and Genoa was flying past the window of their reserved 
compartment. Renate’s glance took it all in; again Ignaz 
came before her mind’s eye. His words resounded in her 
ears. How well he could talk about his wanderings; she 
would have liked to listen to him always. It was along 
these very roads that he had tramped, poor and hungry, 
but noticing everything and storing it in his memory. What 
an extraordinary person he was, austere and reserved, and 
opening his heart only to the beauties of Nature. 

Her husband was sitting opposite her feeling bored and 
irritable. He was thinking of his little friends of the opera 
ballet and the variety stage. They had always kept him 
amused and cheerful with their gay prattle. It would never 
have occurred to one of them to refuse herself to him, as his 
wife had done the previous night. Patience—at Cannes the 
southern sun would melt her icy heart. He sighed; Renate 
would never reciprocate his caresses as passionately as little 
Paulette of the Burg Theatre. The coldness that stood like 
an obstacle between them was due partly to her nature 
and partly to her upbringing. Well, anyhow, there always 
remained the pretty ladies from the stage to console oneself 
with. 

Renate read the name “Finale de Marina” when the train 
stopped. There was the blue sea with its foaming waves 
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breaking on the rocky shore. Fishing boats were rocking in 
the swell, and in the distance a large liner was passing by. 
Greasy hawkers were selling fruit and large crimson carnations 
on the platform. Clothes were hanging up to dry from the 
windows, though they did not look as if they had been washed. 
Ragged half-naked children with bronzed faces gazed with 
their fine brown eyes at the elegant passengers at the carriage 
windows. A barefooted fellow ran along the street outside 
waving a newspaper and shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Corniere della Sera, Il Popolo Romano, Giornale d'Italia, 
La Stampa, L’Eco della Riviera ?”’ 

Two carabinieri in their picturesque uniforms stared hard 
with their goggle eyes at the elegant ladies in the train. 
Unrealizable dreams stirred their proud souls, and garlic- 
scented sighs escaped their lips and got caught in their 
Re Umberto moustaches. ; 

On the opposite side rose the mountains, and far in the 
background stood the snowy peak of Monte Rosa. 

Renate thought of Ignaz’s account of his flight with the 
pious sister who had led him by pathless slopes and hidden 
tracks across to France and freedom. The nun’s love for him 
must have been pure, or if other feelings had arisen in her, 
she had forcibly repressed them. 

The train proceeded on its way. Inquisitive customs 
officials rummaged shamelessly in the luggage and gloated 
over the young bride’s most intimate garments, while their 
whispered but audible obscenities sent the blood to her face. 

Her first lover had rhapsodized about Mentone with its 
blossoming orange trees, Cap d’Ail, Eze, Beaulieu, Villefranche 
and Nice, and told her of their beauty with glowing eloquence. 
She forced herself to banish from her mind the man who 
occupied her thoughts so constantly. 


Delightful dreams of her wedding-night had for months been 
stirring her inmost being and arousing herardour. But whata 
bitter disappointment, what a dreadful awakening had been 
in store for her. There was no tenderness in her husband’s 
conduct. He was slightly tipsy and forgot every feeling of 
tact and respect. He treated her brutally, insisted on his 
rights and compensated himself for the lost night in Milan. 
He showed no consideration for his young bride’s suscep- 
tibilities. Despite all her efforts, Ignaz’s image reappeared 
before her eyes. How shy and tender he had been. She had 
called him a pleb—him who had never said or done anything 
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which could wound her. Now she realized who was the pleb. 
What a difference there was between the labourer and the 
noble cavalry officer; who in his drunkenness had treated her 
like a prostitute. 

She sat silently opposite her husband at breakfast, and let 
her cold hand rest in his with indifference, without noticing 
that he was embarrassed and ashamed of his behaviour. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


6 e- patrolling policeman could not understand why 
the row of lamps in Bridge Street was not alight. He 
decided to report the matter when he came off duty. It would 
be a good thing if the people at the power-station got hauled 
over the coals. Eight or even ten lamps were out. In this 
wealthy and lonely suburb there was a great risk of bold 
ruffians taking advantage of the darkness to assault and 
rob solitary residents on their way home. The conscientious 
constable accordingly determined to remain in the dark 
street so as to prevent the occurrence of mischief. 

He walked up and down the street with his slow tread. 

Three men were standing at the corner of Smith Street, 
pressing themselves close up against the wall. From time to 
time one of them peered round the corner to see what the 
policeman was doing. Everything was perfectly quiet ; 
aad the policeman’s tread was audible despite his rubber 
soles. 

“‘He’s not going away,’ whispered the man nearest the 
corner. "‘Perhaps he’s been stationed here specially.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said another. ‘“‘He’s only stopping because 
the lamps are not alight.” 

They continued to keep the policeman under observation. 

“It’s no use waiting. Either we must goor.. .” 

The other two men looked at the speaker. 

‘‘We must settle the fellow.” 

“All right, but how ?” 

“T’ll get into conversation with him, and you must do the 
rest, CT rs ; 

“He’s a hefty chap.” 

“There are three of us.’ 

Talking loudly, they ae into Bridge Street, and walked 
along the pavement in the direction of the constable. | 

“Hallo, Capt’n, why is our street so dark ?” 


, 
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‘Some defect or other in the connec-——’’ 

He got no further. Despite his vigorous resistance, the three 
hung on to him and forced him to the ground. One of them 
had thrown an overcoat over his head, and before he could get 
free and call for help, he had received a hail of blows on the 
head and stomach. He got in two or three blows at his 
assailants, but one of them kicked him in the body, and he 
collapsed groaning. 

“Quick, tie his hands behind his back and shove a gag in 
his mouth.” 

The orders were hastily executed. 

“We can’t leave him lying here. Let’s drag him across into 
that front garden.” 

They hid the policeman behind some bushes. The overcoat 
of one of the criminals was pulled over his helmet and his 
elbows were tied together with cord. 

“But now we've got no cord left for the two lads up there.”’ 

‘‘Never mind; we shall find something that will do.” 

“I’ve got another bit of a cord and my belt.”’ 

‘“‘That will do for one of them.” 

The men hurried across the street, glancing round 
cautiously. 

‘‘Look out, Teddy,’’ said Ignaz as he let fall the curtain 
which he had just raised slightly. “Look out, Teddy; here 
they are. Be careful.” 

‘“‘Rely on me, Mr. Frost, I know what I’ve got to do.” 

Four loud raps of the door-knocker re-echoed through 
the house. The three men were standing outside and waiting. 
No movement could be heard, and the heavy knocker 
hammered again. This time steps were heard. Someone 
was coming noisily down a wooden staircase. 

‘“‘Attention now,’’ one of the men whispered. In his right 
sleeve was concealed a life-preserver, the strap of which was 
wound round his wrist. ‘‘Stand further to the right, Sam; 
and you, Heney, keep behind me.”’ 

A key turned in the lock, two bolts were pushed back, and 
the door opened slightly. 

“Who is there ?” 

“‘Let us in ; we want to see Mr. Frost on urgent business.”’ 

‘‘Who are you, and why don’t you come in the daytime ?” 
Teddy asked through the opening of the door. Curiously 
enough he was wearing a hard hat. “Mr. Frost does not 
receive visitors at night. You had better come again in the 
morning.” 
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Before Teddy could prevent it, the door flew open. The 
two men standing together had accomplished this with a 
powerful shove. What followed took place at lightning 
speed. The heavy life-preserver crashed down on to Teddy's 
hat and the sailor collapsed with a deep groan. A gag was 
immediately thrust into his mouth, his hands and feet were 
bound with straps and cord, and he was pushed to one side. 
The intruders then slammed the door and fastened the bolts. 

“‘Be careful,” whispered the man who had been addressed 
as Sam, and took a small bicycle-lamp from his pocket. 
A wax vesta flared up noiselessly and lit it. The three men 
then crept up the staircase on tiptoe, holding their revolvers 
in their hands. 

“‘This must be it.” The light shone on to a wide door. 

“You must look slippy, and not give him time to seize a 
weapon,’’ Sam whispered into the ears of his two companions. 
He bent down and looked through the keyhole. 

““‘He’s still up ; he’s sitting by the fireplace looking at some 
papers. Now quick’s the word !” 

The door flew open with a crash and three revolver-barrels 
covered Ignaz Frost. 

“Stand up and put your hands up.” 

Ignaz stared in alarm at Smith, Duncan and Heney, the 
former directors of the Douglas Mining Syndicate. He rose 
to his feet slowly and raised his hands. 

“Walk to the writing-desk, but keep your hands well up, 
or else we fire.” 

The three barrels followed Ignaz as he went to the desk. 
He sank into the chair. 

“A nice trick you played us, Mr. Frost. We recognize 
your smartness, but as you have turned us into beggars, you 
must excuse us if we wish to recover the money you cheated 
us out of. We ask for nothing more.” 

“T concluded a proper contract with you for the sale of the 
mining field in the presence of the notary public at Douglas.”’ 

“That is correct, absolutely correct,’’ returned Smith, 
‘but you tricked us into the purchase by a fraud.”’ 

“That is not correct, gentlemen ; it must surely be within 
your memories that I repeatedly refused to sell the land.” 

‘That too is quite correct, dear Mr. Frost,’’ Heney spoke 
this time: ‘‘but you only did it to obtain a better price, 
while you kept putting further stones on the field.” 

“That is not true.” 

“Enough of this, Mr. Frost,’’ Smith interrupted sharply. 
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“TI have a written certificate from Collins that you bought 
from him the stones which were found on the field.”” | 

“I have no occasion to fear your threats, for you started 
the whole business by means of the same swindle. Why, 
you didn’t even go to the trouble of putting the stones in the 
ground, and letting them be found there ; you simply showed 
the rough diamonds you had brought with you to the District 
Commissioner, and falsely attested that they came from the 
Douglas field.” 

‘*You seem to know a great deal. Perhaps it would be best 
to shut your mouth for good.’’ Duncan raised his weapon 
towards Ignaz’s face. 

‘You are free to do so, but I am not the only person who 
knows of this. The proofs are at Douglas in my solicitor’s safe.” 

‘‘We won't waste any more time in useless talk, Mr. Frost. 
You will immediately hand over to us all the money you 
have in the house, and then you will sign a cheque for fifteen 
thousand pounds, and nothing shall happen to you.” 

‘And supposing I have the cheque stopped first thing in 
the morning ?” 

‘‘We shall prevent your doing that. Two of us will stay 
here while the third fetches the money.”’ 

‘“‘Not one of you can show himself in public, my dear sirs. 
Warrants are already out for your arrest.” 

“Don’t worry yourself on that score. We know what to do. 
Out with the money and the cheque!” 

“And if I refuse ?”’ 

“Then we shoot you like a mad dog. We don’t care what 
happens now.” 

eney stepped behind Ignaz and pulled out the drawer of 
the desk. 

“Ah, what a fine collection of weapons you have here, 
Mr. Frost : two revolvers, a dagger.and a life-preserver. You 
are well supplied. Oh ho, and here are some keys ; no doubt 
they fit some safe. I see a cheque-book too ; that just comes in 
handy. You needn't even get up. 

He took possession of the weapons, and threw the cheque- 
book on the table before Ignaz. 

‘‘Now just write it nicely. It must be made out to the name 
of Pitkins, Fred Pitkins. Now hurry up, we haven’t much 
time. 

“Teddy, Teddy,”’ Ignaz shouted. 

‘You are exerting yourself in vain, Mr. Frost. We've fixed 
up your wonderful Teddy already.”’ ; 
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“Damn it, you haven't ; hands up, you brutes !’’ 

The three men turned round like lightning. Teddy and Harry 
Newman were standing’ before them. They were holding a 
revolver in each hand. | 

“Down with the shooting-irons,’’ shouted Teddy, and Ignaz 
was already behind the men, armed with two revolvers. 

“Lay your weapons on the floor, before I call in the police.” 

Smith, who had gone grey in the face, dropped his revolver, 
and Heney followed his example. Only the gigantic Duncan 
raised his weapon, but at the same instant Teddy sprang at 
him and struck him between the eyes with the handle of 
his revolver. The powerful man went down like a ton of 
bricks. The infuriated sailor was about to throw himself 
upon him as he lay on the floor.. 

“Let him alone, Teddy,” ordered Ignaz. 

‘Why, why, Mr. Frost? You have no notion how this 
brute felled me downstairs. If my hat hadn’t been so well 
padded, the swine would have smashed my skull in. It was 
a good job too that Mr. Newman threw a bucket of cold 
water over my head at once.” 

‘Will you please stand there against the wall, Mr. Heney. 
You need have no anxiety for your precious life. I do not 
employ the same methods as you.”’ 

With fear in his eyes, Heney stood against the wall. He 
twitched nervously and tried to dodge as Teddy opened his 
clasp-knife and went up to him. The sailor rapidly cut all 
the buttons off the man’s trousers. He did the job thoroughly. 

“Take your coats off! Mr. Newman, go through the 
gentlemen’s pockets and hand them everything you find there. 
You must remove their belts and braces.” 

Before Duncan had quite recovered from the blow, his 
trousers too were buttonless. Mr. Smith’s inexpressibles 
suffered the same treatment. 

‘Will you please stow all the things that were taken from 
the pockets of your coats and waistcoats into your trouser 
pockets.” 

Duncan staggered to his feet, still in a dazed condition, 
and his trousers came down. Harry and Teddy roared with 
laughter and Ignaz could not help smiling. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said the journalist. 
‘What an attire for a smart gentleman to appear in!” 

“Gentlemen, you will find your coats to-morrow evening 
behind the shed of Margrafe’s meat-store on the Rhodes 
Causeway, and your belts and braces likewise. And now you 
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had better make yourselves scarce before it begins to get 
light. First, however, you must sign this document.” 

“You shall pay for this,” Mr. Smith hissed between his 
teeth. 

“T will get even with you some day, you dirty rascal,”’ 
roared Duncan, who had now fully recovered his wits. 

“You had better not use threats. If you cross my path 
again, without leaving me in peace, I shall not let you off so 
easily a second time, Mr. Smith. I know you are at the 
bottom of this, as well as of the other shady affair. And now, 
gentlemen, come here and sign this. Mr. Smith first !’’ 

“‘T’ll never sign that,’’ cried Smith after reading the docu- 
ment. 

‘You will sign it or I shall inform the police at once. 
They won’t show you much consideration when they discover 
the policeman in the bushes over there.”’ 

The three men trembled as they signed the document, 
which ran: 


We hereby declare that we have broken into Mr. 
Ignaz Frost’s house at night with the intention of 
robbing him. 

Kimberley .. . 


“T shall make use of this statement if you do not leave me 
alone. And now you must hurry, and don’t forget to remove 
the overcoat from that policeman, as it might easily betray 
you; you will also free him from the gag so as not to burden 
your consciences with a murder.” 

Teddy and Harry Newman shepherded the three desperadoes 
down the stairs with their revolvers, and pushed them out at 
the door. 

“Tl kill him ; he shall die by inches when I get him into 
my clutches.”’ 

“You'd better hold your tongue, Duncan, and your trousers 
too, otherwise you'll come a cropper.” 

““We must certainly fetch that overcoat, or else we shall 
be in the soup,” said Heney. 

Holding their trousers up with one hand, the three men ran 
across to the policeman. He was already blue in the face and 
unconscious. Smith hurriedly tore the gag out of his mouth 
and Heney removed the overcoat. 

Ignaz observed their actions from the window. A grey 
streak was showing in the eastern sky, and day was dawning, 
as the three men made their way cautiously through the 
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wood. They could only move slowly, being constantly 
occupied in holding their trousers up. 

“‘Why didn’t you untie the bobby, you ass ?” said Duncan 
to Heney. ‘‘Then we could have fastened our trousers.” 

“Why didn’t you think ofit at the time ?’’ returned Heney. 

“Don’t talk such drivel. If we had set him free, he might 
have come round quickly and given the alarm at once. As 
it is, he is sure to lie there for some hours before he recovers. 
Meantime, we can get away downstream in the boat. It’s 
a good job that swine didn’t take what remained of our 
money.” 

The three hastened on, and soon disappeared into a solitary 
house in Pietermaritzburg Street. 


Little Elvira’s photograph was still lying on the table. 
Ignaz took it up and studied it carefully. It was undeniable 
that the child resembled him closely. What a mysterious 
trick on the part of Nature! He did not consider whether 
it was due to Ruth having received such a strong impression 
from him. She had gone through a period of spiritual anguish ; 
her life had been destroyed by a faithless weakling ; just as 
she was recovering, and her wish to have a child was about 
to be fulfilled, her path crossed that of a stranger, whose 
life was a failure ; and the child that was born of her suffering 
did not take after father or mother, but had the features of 
the stranger. A strange phenomenon, which passed one’s 
comprehension. Was it not a dreadful gift of fate, a bad 
omen, for the child to resemble a wanderer, whose life had 
been ruined by men’s malice and wickedness ? He wanted to 
do something for little Elvira, if Ruth permitted, and like 
an agent of good fortune, protect her against misery and want 
and hardship of every kind. 

He transmitted a thousand pounds through his bank to 
Ruth Gladenbeck in Berlin, and sent a short note to thank 
her for her letters and her interest in his fortunes. In simple 
terms he asked her to place the money for Elvira in some safe 
investment. The sum would provide a foundation for the 
child’s future income. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Ce after carriage drove up to the club-house 
of the Kimberley Golf-Club. It was considered a high 
honour to belong to this most exclusive club. There were 
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only ¢ighty-five members. Six sponsors were a a ge for 
the election of a new member. Hundreds of people tried 
in vain to secure admission; it was difficult to convince 
the committee of the necessity of approving a man simply 
because he had money. To be a member of the Kimberley 
Golf-Club was a guarantee that one had complied with all 
social forms and possessed the right of entry everywhere. 

Ignaz could not help smiling as he pulled up the horses 
of his elegant pheton, and noticed how all the people whispered 
to one another: ‘‘That is Mr. Frost.’ If all these people- 
who now took him for a Croesus could guess that he had 
spent years drifting about as a tramp, and had been a foreign 
legionary, a labourer, a docker and a sailor, what a shock 
they would get ; how they would turn away from him and 
refuse to associate with him. He, the vagabond, was now 
supposed to be a Croesus. How was it possible for them 
to exaggerate his wealth so much? He was still several 
hundred thousand pounds short of being a millionaire, but 
when he tried to correct the rumours that were in circulation, 
people merely smiled and did not believe him. 

Harry Newman had recently written an article under a 
pseudonym in the Diamond Fields Advertiser about Mr. 
Frost which contained incredible untruths. Fortunately 
it did not come to the notice of its hero, otherwise he would 
have insisted upon a démentt. 

Mr. Frost was described as a high official in the French 
Colonial service, whose father had been a general in the 
Canadian Army. The son had had a breach with the old 
gentleman, and had entered the French service, but the 
abominations of the Foreign Legion disgusted him with it. 
After travelling for a long time in every part of the world, 
Mr. Frost, who was of noble descent, inasmuch as his mother 
was a daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, had finally 
started out from Durban, on his wonderful horse Bully, to see 
South Africa. 

The article contained still further facts invented by Harry, 
and the ingenious reporter laughed in his sleeve as he left 
the newspaper office with {10 in his pocket.. There they had 
accepted his copy without suspicion, as it had been known 
a days that Harry Newman was employed by Mr. 

rost. 

' “It would be best if Mr. Frost did not see the paper, Harry,” 
Teddy Burns said with a laugh, ‘‘otherwise you may as well 
pack up your traps.’’. “ | 
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: oo right, Teddy, but the story can only be of advantage 
to. him.” | 3 

‘“‘How is the bobby getting on?” 

“Oh, he’s quite all right again, and is only hoping that those 
three ruffians get caught, so that he can cross-examine them 
with his truncheon.”’ 

“I’ve no doubt that the three gentlemen are beyond 
British jurisdiction. It is known that they were also responsible 
for delivering the attack upon the constable.” 

“Since when have you been expressing yourself in such 
elegant language, Teddy ? It must be due to your association 
with me.” 

“T don’t know about that. It comes from reading the 
books. which Mr. Frost gives me.”’ 

“IT can already see you as a professor at Oxford University.” 

“Shut up, youngster ; you've got something to learn from 
Mr. Frost too.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. But say, Teddy, what have you 
two been up to together that makes you stick to each other 
now like the Siamese twins ?” . 

“Tf you really want to know, but don’t tell anyone, we two 
cut off the tongues of some nosy journalists and opened their 
heads with a hatchet. We wanted to remove their brains; 
but we were spared the trouble, for we didn’t find a trace of 
grey matter.” 

“You said that very smartly. You are not such a fool as 
you look.”’ 

“T am not cut out for being a reporter because I cannot 
tell lies.”’ 

“George Washington the second !”’ 


Baby Hilde was in the seventh heaven, but since reading 
the article about Ignaz, she had lost some of her great interest 
in him, She had imagined the mysterious man as a disguised 
slave-dealer, a swell mobsman, or a murderer with a haunted 
conscience, and now he turned out to be the son of a Canadian 
general. That was uninteresting. She did not like soldiers; 
for they seldom played a leading réle in her beloved criminal 
and detective romances; at most, a swell mobsman would 
disguise himself as an. officer. oo 

Still, an atmosphere of mystery surrounded her cavalier, 
and that alone made his society attractive. All eyes followed 
them, as he drove her through the streets of Kimberley. She 
consoled herself with the idea that even if he was not a 
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pirate, she might perhaps succeed in inducing him to adopt 
that profession. She had made up her mind to marry him 
in any case, if only to escape from home and her father’s 
everlasting suggestions of impossible suitors. 

She did not leave his side, and spared no effort to effect 
his capture. She asked herself if it was love that had taken 
possession of her, but she had to shake her head at once 
and laugh at herself. She would learn to love him no doubt 
when he brought off a big coup, and if he fell into the hands 
of the police, she would share his destiny in prison. 

Ignaz’s arrival aroused attention everywhere ; more than 
he liked, in fact, among the ladies. If he had wanted to revenge 
himself upon women for Kathi Mayr’s ae area Aap Renate’s 
insult, he now had an excellent opportunity. What did they 
want of him? Merely flirtation, or marriage because he had 
made money? What was the. difference betwen Ignaz 
Giirtler, the former vagabond, and Ignaz Frost, who was 
reputed to be a Croesus? No difference at all; or perhaps 
there was one after all. The poor tramp had still had a sun 
to light him upon his way, but of this the brutality and mean- 
ness of mankind had robbed him. 

No, he did not think of taking his revenge upon these greedy 
women. Only one should pay the reckoning—the one who had 
driven him out of Paradise and condemned him to a life of 
unceasing restlessness and misery. But the time had not yet 
come; he did not yet possess the means which appeared to 
him to be necessary for the accomplishment of his purpose. 

The picnic, which had been talked about for weeks, and 
for which the most elaborate preparations had been made, 
turned out, as these functions always do, to be an exceedingly 
boring social event. People sat and stood about, flirted, lis- 
tened to an inferior orchestra and to songs by ladies and 
gentlemen of small musical attainments, watched a pastoral 
play with Watteau scenery, drank incredible quantities 
of tea, and ate mountains of cakes. Thirsty gentlemen who 
aha stronger liquor drifted in large numbers to the 

ar, which contained a well-assorted stock of spirituous drinks 
of every kind. 

Ignaz now had to keep his eyes open. It was the first 
time that he was appearing in so-called good society. He 
determined to observe everything closely. When the time 
came, no one should guess that a member of this class had 
once called hima ‘“‘pleb”. It seemed to him that the officers 
of the garrison behaved best, though some of the civilians too 
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displayed the same easy air of distinction, and glanced rather 
superciliously at the more awkward guests. One could tell 
that blue blood or money-bags had stood sponsor for them 
at their christening, and that their refinement was bred in 
the bone. 

“Keep your eyes open,” said Ignaz’s sober intelligence. 
“It is not so difficult to imitate those who have perfect 
manners ; you need but control yourself, and preserve your 
calm, if only outwardly.’’ Anyone who looked closely at the 
guests could easily recognize that in most cases the calm was 
only assumed. 

How one held one’s cup, noiselessly sipped one’s tea and 
nibbled a cake, how one greeted a lady and often circumvented 
the truth in conversation—all this was new to Ignaz. He had 
refrained from patronizing any of the high-class restaurants 
in Kimberley or Douglas, so as not to give himself away, 
but he now decided to make up for this, for there was so 
much to learn. He felt sure that invitations to private dinner- 
parties would follow, and he wanted to be forearmed so as 
not to commit a faux pas. It would all come in useful later, 
when he met Renate again. That moment would surely come. 
However much his appearance changed, the scar on his 
face, which she had so often covered with burning kisses, 
recalled memories of the past only too clearly. 

How she would start and turn pale, how terrified she would 
be lest he should expose her. She should suffer, suffer a 
thousandfold and pay for her baseness with compound 
interest. 

“How angry you look, Mr. Frost. One would hardly 
recognize you,’ Baby Hilde said ingratiatingly. ‘‘Has 
anyone offended you ?” 

Ignaz composed himself in an instant, and turned to his 
companion with a friendly smile. He realized that he must 
exercise more control in the future, and not allow his face 
to reflect his thoughts. 

“You are mistaken, Miss Watkins, I was only thinking 
about some new business matters.”’ 

“Oh, always business! You are like Dad. He only talks 
about business at home; nothing but stones, carats, polish, 
the money market and business. He always talks shop. 
We have lots of fine stones at home, but no one takes any 
pleasure in them now. We've been sick of the things for ages.” 

“What do you want your father to talk about ?” 

“Oh, he’s all right, but he might spare us his everlasting 
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diamond talk. If he does get off that subject once ina way, 
it is only to ride his other hobby-horse : marriage. He thinks 
we are incapable of finding a husband for ourselves, and brings 
along the most impossible suitors.”’ 

“‘As an obedient daughter, you should surely do your father 
the favour of accepting the man he proposes for you.” 

“You are trying to annoy me, Mr. Frost, but I won’t let 
that put me out of humour to-day, because I have the pleasure 
of being in your company.” 

“Oh, Miss Watkins, you are playing the game the wrong 
way round ; you are paying me compliments, whereas it is 
I who ought to be flattering you.”’ 

“You know, Mr. Frost, I am a modern girl, and I will speak 
frankly. Now that Dad has chosen you as the victim, I am in 
agreement with his plans for the first time.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you, Miss Watkins.” 3 

‘Yes, Ilike you, but you mustn’t always look so forbidding.”’ 

“‘My name is Frost, you know.” 

: “And you are like it too. You are insufferably sad and 
itter.”” 

“‘What makes you think so ?” 

*‘Anyone could tell from your face, but I specially, because 

... She broke off suddenly, realizing that she had 
betrayed herself. 

CMty dear Miss Watkins, you are wasting your valuable time 
on the wrong person. Most unfortunately I am married 
already.” 

Her eyes opened wider and she stared him in the face ; 
she felt sure that he was lying, and she realized that she had 
behaved in an undignified fashion. 

‘“‘Don’t be angry with me, Miss Watkins, but I felt obliged 
to tell you the truth.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

He looked at her in alarm. What did she know? Why 
did she refuse to credit his words ? 

“Your face betrays you, Mr. Frost. I am not angry with 
you, and no doubt you have reasons for what you have said. 
It is not true that you are married ; a man like you would not 
stay so long away from his wife.”’ | 

‘“‘Perhaps I do not love my wife.” 

“No, no! You, Mr. Frost, would only marry a woman 
whom you loved with all your heart.” 

Ignaz again felt the temptation to marry this pretty girl, 
if only to show how he had risen in the world. But-he resisted 
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the impulse at once ; he did not love her, and she would stand 
in. the way of his plans. | 

"Who is this Mr. Frost whom everyone is making such 
a fiiss about ?”’ asked Charles Murphy, the Chief of Police. 
“I think there’s something queer about him.” Jealousy 
spoke in his words. Though married, he was always in search 
of amorous adventures. Baby Hilde had long ago roused his 
interest. He had had many love affairs. When he tired of his 
mistresses, or if they became importunate, he made use of 
his official position to overawe them. He was an inglorious 
exception among the highly conscientious officials of South 
Africa. A girl or a married woman who had been compromised 
could never afford a scandal. 

Baby Hilde had always replied with a smile or a contemp- 
tuous laugh to all Murphy’s compliments ; she disliked him 
exceedingly, and he was always bragging that she inspired 
him with tropical passion. Murphy swore to include her in 
the gallery of his harem, as he called the list of women he 
had seduced. He secured most of his victims by his external 
appearance. They could not resist his well-proportioned, 
muscular figure, splendid profile and large, dark, melancholy 
eyes. They were fascinated by his low voice which well knew 
how to turn a phrase. Nobody would have suspected the 
sensualist and libertine behind this deceptive mask. He 
tormented any woman who fell into his power and gloated 
over the spiritual anguish of his unfortunate victims as much 
as over their physical sufferings. When a woman, of whom he 
had tired, fell on her knees and begged him not to leave her, 
it afforded him great satisfaction to threaten her with a 
public scandal, and to make her feel his power as a high 
police official. 

Three women had committed suicide on his account, 
but he had succeeded on each occasion in getting hold of the 
papers they left behind. Though there was a lot of gossip, 
nothing could be proved against him. He went to work 
very cunningly in his love affairs ; his mistresses visited him 
in the evenings at his bachelor flat, which was situated in a 
lonely part of the Natal Road. He often had the presumption 
to make appointments with two of his mistresses, both of them 
married women, for the same time, and then gloated over 
their embarrassment and shame at meeting one another. 
He forced them to stop and do his bidding, and the poor 
fools submitted, trembling with fear of his wrath. 

The rogue was incorruptible and efficient in his official 
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work but he was unmerciful to any poor devil who, in a fit 
of drunkenness or tropical frenzy, attacked a policeman. 
Murphy would often have the offender whipped until he was 
unconscious, though he had no authority to do so. The 
Kaffirs feared him like the Evil One, and many of them were 
awaiting an opportunity to revenge themselves for the 
ill-treatment they had received from him. Wounded vanity, 
because the maiden scorned him, was an additional incentive to 
Murphy to possess Baby Hilde. He had intended to lay siege 
to her at the picnic, and employ all his wiles to induce her to 
accord him a favourable hearing. But no opportunity occurred, 
for the young woman did not leave the mysterious Mr. Frost’s 
side. Murphy was furious at being cut out in this way. It 
must be possible to find a means to make this interfering 
rival disappear. Where had he come from so suddenly ? 
He would obtain the man’s papers that very evening; then 
perhaps he would discover something which would enable him 
to get rid of the man whom the young girl was gazing at so 
admiringly. 

‘Who is this Mr. Frost ?’”’ repeated Murphy. 

‘‘As you're the Chief of Police you ought to know that he is 
a very wealthy man and a thorough gentleman,”’ replied 
Collins with a slight smile. 

At last Murphy got an opportunity of speaking to Hilde 
alone. Some gentlemen from the diamond fields were intro- 
ducing themselves to Mr. Frost. Hilde strolled across the lawn, 
tore some leaves from the bushes and nibbled them nervously. 

‘“‘And what is the belle of the picnic thinking about ?”’ 

Hilde looked up in alarm and saw Murphy who had 
followed her. 

‘‘The mysterious stranger seems to have cast a spell over 
you.” Murphy pointed to the word Frost which she had 
written in the sand with the point of her toe. 

Hilde started and erased the letters with her foot. She 
immediately recovered her presence of mind and looked 
challengingly at the handsome man beside her. Murphy 
delivered his attack at once. 

‘‘Would Mr. Frost retain your favour if you knew certain 
incidents of his past ?”’ 

The sure instinct of the experienced colonial official who 
has a lot to do with desperate characters, told him that there 
was something fishy about Ignaz Frost. 

*‘Even if you are Chief of Police, that does not give you the 
right to asperse a gentleman.”’ Hilde’s tone was sharp. 
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Murphy shrugged his shoulders apologetically. 

“Don’t get annoyed, Miss Watkins ; the police work in the 
cause of hard reality.” . 

“I don’t want to discuss my friends with you.” 

‘Forgive me, my dear; you may change your opinion 
in a few days.”’ 

Baby Hilde walked across to the club-house without answer- 
ing. Her feelings were in a turmoil; one thing was clear, 
Ignaz Frost was in danger. She must warn him. Whatever 
the police knew about him, he could not have done anything 
wrong. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


GNAZ FROST and Harry Newman rode day and night, 
climbed hills, forded shallow rapid rivers and streams and 
galloped across endless plains. They avoided all the larger 
settlements, and obtained food at isolated farms, or by 
hunting. On three occasions they had only just escaped the 
danger of falling into the hands of mounted policemen. 

They had been fleeing for six weeks. They were being 
pursued on a serious charge of housebreaking and robbery. 
All the police of South Africa were on the look-out for them. 
Teddy had long since reached Portuguese territory via Durban, . 
and was awaiting his friends at Lourenco Marques. 

Bully bore his master and the hardships patiently. Several 
times the fugitives had had to stop for days in woods or 
on the veldt in order to rest themselves and their exhausted 
horses. Ignaz again profited by his experiences in the tropics 
during his ten years’ service in the Foreign Legion. Harry 
fell i111 with malaria, and suffered terribly from dysentery. 

“She is a very, very good girl, Mr. Frost.” 

“‘She is that ; if Miss Watkins had not warned usin time, 
we should be in the soup.” 


During the night following the picnic on the golf-course, 
Collins and Watkins’s office was broken into, the safe blown 
up, and over two thousand carats of diamonds stolen. One 
of the thieves was so badly injured by a steel splinter when the 
explosion took place that he could not move and had to be 
left behind by his accomplices not far from the scene of the 
crime. 

Smith, Heney and Duncan were the guilty persons. They 
had an intimate knowledge of the premises. Smith drew up 
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the plan. Before the office closed, the three men slipped into 
the courtyard of the building, and attacked the watchman 
from behind, when all the other employees had left. It had 
been arranged that they should address one another as. Ignaz, 
Teddy and Harry. This was an ingenious idea, for when the 
watchman who had been felled with a life-preserver recovered 
consciousness six days later, he remembered that one of his 
assailants had said in a-low tone: ‘‘All right, Ignaz,” and 
another had replied: ‘Yes, he is done for, Teddy.”’ 

They cut through the back and side walls of the safe with 
an oxy-acetylene blow-pipe. When Smith was president of 
the Douglas Mining Syndicate he had got Collins to explain 
the alarm signals to him, on the pretext that asimilar system 
was to be installed at Douglas. 

They only succeeded in opening two compartments of the 
safe; the largest one, containing several more thousands of 
carats, resisted all their efforts. 

‘Don’t leave me here to croak,” said Duncan who recovered 
consciousness for a moment. 

“We'll get you out of it, Duncan, but don’t forget the black- 
guard who did us out of everything.” 

They lifted him up and deposited him at the house of a 
Belgian who lived with a black woman and was known as a 
fence. They gave the man a few stones, and he promised to 
help the wounded man to escape, as soon as he recovered. 

The crime caused a sensation in Kimberley. People talked 
of nothing else, and racked their brains to think who the 
culprits could be. The injured watchman lay in the Victoria 
Hospital, and Charles Murphy arranged to have a report 
of his condition sent him every quarter of an hour, and gave 
orders that he was to be informed the moment the man 
regee consciousness and was fit to be interrogated. 

low that his jealousy had been roused, the police chief 
found little difficulty in discovering where Ignaz Frost had 
come from. Deserters seldom took refuge in the interior of 
the country. Murphy looked up all the lists of men wanted for 
the last three years, and also the notices from every harbour 
authority in South Africa. He had the names arranged 
alphabetically and told his assistant to let him know as soon 
as he lighted on the names of Ignaz Frost or Teddy Burns. 

At the end of a week, Murphy was given a police notice 
from Durban. A malicious smile passed over his face as he 
studied the: personal description of the man wanted. The 
fellow was an ordinary sailor and a deserter. His desertion 
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dated back- two years. The police in inland towns did not 
generally bother about deserting sailors, and the affair was 
too much out-of-date by now to do the wealthy Mr. Frost 
any harm, but the scorned lover would take pleasure in 
informing the proud Miss Watkins what a distinguished 
gentleman her friend was. 

Further researches were now necessary. How had the 
fellow acquired such a fortune? The police reports from all 
the stations between Durban and Griqualand were gone 
through and every unexplained robbery investigated. There 
was nothing to indicate that Ignaz Frost could have had a 
hand in any of the crimes of which the authors were unknown. 
Only one case afforded any hope. A few days after the 
desertion of the four sailors, the branch office of the Bankers 
Trust Association in Ladysmith had been robbed. Four 
masked men had penetrated into the safe room after closing 
time, shot the cashier, and taken eight thousand pounds in 
cash. The descriptions of the robbers given by the passers-by, 
who dispersed in a panic after the shooting, hardly tallied 
with that of Ignaz or Teddy, but people always give contra- 
dictory evidence in cases of this kind. 

First of all, Murphy decided to enjoy the pleasure of 
humbling the refractory Miss Watkins. Suddenly he had a 
brain-wave. Therobbery at Collins and Watkins’s ! It had not 
occurred to anybody yet. If these desperadoes had carried 
out a similar coup at Ladysmith was it not possible that they 
were the culprits in this case too ? 

“Attention,” the crafty official said to himself. This Mr. 
Frost knew the ground. He oftencalled at Collinsand Watkins’s 
office and could easily obtain the information needed. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Watkins.’’ Murphy had been on 
the look-out for Hilde when she went out for her evening 
ride in Queen Victoria Park. He joined her and let his horse 
trot beside hers. 

“You must permit me in my official capacity to warn you 
against Mr. Frost.” 

She looked at him angrily. 

“T didn’t ask you to accompany me.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Watkins, Iam not now speaking as a 
private individual, but as a police officer.” 

Baby Hilde pricked up her ears. What was in the wind ? 
What. dirty game was this man up to? He was abusing his 

ition. Her first impulse was to make no reply and ride on. 
ut an instant’s thought induced her to change her mind. 
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Murphy had evil designs against Ignaz, so she must be wary 
and protect him against harm. : 

“It is very disagreeable for me, Mr. Murphy, that you keep 
bothering me about Mr. Frost. After all, he is a thorough 
gentleman.” : 

‘“‘Are you quite sure of that, Miss Watkins ?”’ 

“TI believe in him.” 

“Would you like to have the proof that you are mistaken in 
the man? He is anything but a gentleman.” 

sera to run down a man who is not here to defend 


“If you will promise to keep the matter secret, I will give 
you full particulars. I am only doing it to protect you from 
harm.”’ 


““You can count upon my discretion, Mr. Murphy. Tell me 
what you know.” 

He reflected for a moment; here was an opportunity to 
entice the young prude to his flat. They were riding beneath 
tall palms and between giant ferns. 

“If you come to my private apartment this evening, I will 
enlighten you.” 

She looked him up and down. 

“Surely your office is at the police headquarters? How 
dare you ask me to your flat °”’ 

‘‘Because I have got all the papers about Mr. Frost there.” 

Hilde considered ; in no event would she go to Murphy’s 
flat, but she must obtain knowledge of the documents which 
reflected on Mr. Frost’s character. 

“Bring the papers to your office, and I will come to you 
there this evening.”’ 

He reflected. In the office he would be alone with her too, 
and when she learnt the nature of the man for whom she had 
shown a preference, she would need consolation. This con- 
solation he would afford her, and then it would only be a 
question of days before she appeared at his flat. How often 
had women bridled and resisted, only to end up by scuttling 
along late in the evening to his flat. There they would enjoy 
an hour of love and then become regular visitors. 

Late that evening the iron knocker sounded at Frost’s 
front door. Teddy Burns did not want to let the young woman 
in, but she declared emphatically that Mr. Frost. was 
threatened with danger, and that she must speak to him. 
Immediately afterwards Baby Hilde was standing before 
Ignaz. | 
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“You must leave Kimberley as quickly as possible. Major 
Murphy is going to have you arrested.”’ 

Ignaz looked at his visitor in astonishment. 

‘Believe me, Mr. Frost, Murphy has found out that you 
deserted from a ship, but he also suspects you and the three 
other sailors of having robbed a bank in Ladysmith, and of 
having shot the cashier. And then he asserts that you were 
responsible for the robbery at our place.” 

Ignaz stared at the girl. Why did she come to him if he 
was even suspected of the robbery at her father’s office ? 
What could they prove against him? He had done nothing 
illegal except desert from the sailing-ship, and that was not 
a crime. 

“Excuse my asking, Miss Watkins, but where did you obtain 
this important information ?’’ 

A tell-tale blush overspread the girl’s features. 

‘Must I answer you ?”’ 

“‘T should be very glad if you would tell me.”’ 

Hilde glanced at Teddy, who was standing on guard at 
the door. Ignaz understood. 

‘Teddy, will you go and see where Mr. Newman is? 
I want to speak to him urgently.”’ 

The sailor departed reluctantly. He distrusted all women. 
Ignaz and Hilde sat opposite one another in silence. He was 
giving her time. He tried to imagine what her motives were, 
but failed to guess the truth. 

“Don’t think ill of me, but I knew Mr. Murphy when he was 
a major in the Irish Guards. . . . When we were quite small 
schoolgirls, we used to hear a lot about the handsome officer. 
Seven years ago he became Chief of Police at Kimberley ; 
he is conscientious in his official work, but unofficially he 
is said to be...’ She hesitated, looked at the floor and 
breathed deeply. ‘‘He made improper suggestions to my sister 
Violet, and now for some months he has been pestering me.”’ 

Ignaz had listened, with his chin resting on his hand; 
he now raised his head and looked the girl full in the face. 

“Tf you find it too difficult to speak, I will certainly not 
press my question.” 

“‘No,” she plucked up courage. ‘‘I must speak out, for you 
have little time left. . . . Murphy met me to-day when I was 
out riding, and made insinuations about you. He had noticed 
that I was with you a lot at the picnic.” 

She blushed again, and felt furious with herself for not 
controlling her excitement. 
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“I wanted to see for myself what evidence he had against 
you, and an hour ago I was at his office where I learnt 
everything.”’ 

She suddenly burst into tears—a reaction after all the 
hours of excitement. 

“Calm yourself, Miss Watkins ;. I understand the whole 
position. Do you believe what this fellow, who is misusing 
his official position, says of me ?” 

“Not a word of it is true !”’ 

‘Oh yes, Miss Watkins, it is true that I was a sailor and 
deserted with three comrades.” 

She smiled through her tears. 

‘There is nothing disgraceful in that, Mr. Frost.”’ 

“I agree with you. I have only stolen twice in my life: 
once when a villain sold me into the Foreign Legion, and 
once when I was starving.” 

“T felt sure he was lying. Oh, the rotter! He has the 
power to have you arrested, and it may take months before 
you can prove your innocence.’ 

“‘T will never forget this service, Miss Watkins. I will make 
Mr. Murphy pay for his behaviour some day.” 

“For God’s sake do not let yourself be provoked into 
committing a crime !”’ 

‘You need have no fear. The time will come when this 
brute will bitterly repent his conduct towards you.” 

“It was nothing much, Mr. Frost. I know how to look after 
myself.’’ 

What fine eyes he has, she thought, as she looked him in 
the face. 

How pretty she is, he reflected. What dark power was it 
that drove women of the upper classes to fall in love with 
him ? 

“I thank you again most sincerely.” 

“Do not thank me. I did it for your sake.” 

There was a noise outside the door. Hilde was frightened. 

“Good Heavens, they’re coming !” 

The door flew open, and Harry Newman rushed into the 
room in a state of great excitement. 

“Mr. Frost, I must speak to you in private, most urgently.” 

‘*You can speak in the presence of Miss Watkins ; Teddy, 
stay here.” 

The journalist hesitated. 

. “Go on, go on, say what's the matter !”’ 

‘Will Miss Watkins keep silent about it ?”’ 
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‘“‘Please stay. It is sure to be in connection with the same 
matter.”’ om 

‘“‘Can I have a drink, Teddy ?” 

‘“‘No, Mr. Newman, you know my views on that subject.” 

“TJ met Broqueur. He dropped all sorts of hints that he knew 
some terrible secret about you, Mr. Frost, and Teddy.” 

“Who is Broqueur ?”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know him. He is the Belgian fence who 
lives with a black woman. The rogue means to earn the 
reward which has been offered for the discovery of the 
diamond thieves. I got him to come with me to Daunty’s 
Bar, and filled him up with gin, and then he let out that 
Duncan was lying at his house in a delirious condition. That 
hulking brute is supposed to have said in the course of his 
ravings that we three were implicated in the robbery at 
Collins’s.”’ 

Teddy whistled through his teeth. 

‘““What else ?”’ asked Ignaz. 

“Well, that rogue wants to gain the five hundred pounds 
which the police are offering for the capture of the criminals, 
and x hopes to receive something from Collins and Watkins 
as well.” 

“Do you know where this fellow Broqueur lives ?”’ 

“Yes, why ?” 

“We will go and look up Duncan at once, and then inform 
the police.” 

‘““May I say something, Mr. Frost ?’’ asked Hilde. 

“"Please do, Miss Watkins.”’ 

‘“‘Don’t go to the receiver, and still less to the police. None 
of them will believe you, Murphy least of all.’’ 

A short consultation followed Hilde’s words. Immediately 
afterwards, Ignaz accompanied her on a visit to Collins. 
The next day he drew his money from the bank. Taking the 
greater part of it with him, Teddy travelled by a circuitous 
route to Durban, hid there at the house of some friends of 
Antje Appel’s whom he rewarded liberally. At night he was 
smuggled on to a Portuguese sailing-vessel which weighed 
anchor at dawn, and departed on a northerly course. 

Ignaz and Harry Newman crept out of Kimberley under 
cover of darkness, mounted their horses outside the town in 
Bloemfontein Road, and reached Beaconsfield the same 
night. There they rode their horses into the Modder River 
so as to obliterate their tracks. Riding along the shallow 
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water by the river-bank they proceeded in the direction of 
Paarde Berg. 

Murphy had a watch kept on Ignaz Frost’s house. Lights 
shone in the rooms every evening, and were not extinguished 
till nearly midnight. The Chief of Police did not suspect 
that Baby Hilde was producing a little show for his benefit. 
She even arranged silhouettes at the windows, and took great 
pleasure in the trick she was playing the detested Murphy. 

Ten days elapsed before the bomb burst. Harry Newman 
had hoodwinked Broqueur. He had asked him to wait until 
the end of the month, as Mr. Frost was away, and would 
not be back until then. A present of twenty pounds lulled 
the receiver’s suspicions. When, however, he discovered that 
he had been duped, he ran and informed the police at once. 

Duncan was transferred to the prison hospital. He regained 
consciousness a few days later, and made his confession. He 
was interrogated by Murphy. 

‘Well, Mr. Duncan, it’s no use denying it. I know all. 
Ignaz Frost has made a full statement.” 

Duncan understood from this that Ignaz had informed the 
police about the attack upon his house. ‘The vagabond,” 
he muttered to himself with a curse. ‘‘Has the ruffian blabbed 
in spite of our signing his paper ?’’ he shouted. 

Murphy paused. He had not the slightest idea what the 
man was talking about. One thing however was certain : 
that Mr. Frost belonged to the gang. 

‘Mr. Frost also let out about your being at Broqueur’s.”” 

The giant’s breast gave a vigorous heave; he sat up in 
bed and shouted : 

“Did he say too that it was he who let us into Collins's 
house ?”’ 

Oh, the swine should hang too, Duncan said to himself 
furiously. Mr. Frost should not succeed in proving an alibi, 
despite the bit of paper, for he spent the time alone with his 
two accomplices, and the judge would attach little weight 
to their statements. 

‘His two friends were with us as well,” he spluttered. He 
was thinking of the blow which Teddy had dealt him. 

‘“‘What part did you, Smith and Heney play in the affair ?”’ 

“‘We only kept a look-out, so that the three of them inside 
the office should not be disturbed.” 

“‘Then how did you come to be so badly wounded by a 
splinter from the safe, if you were outside, keeping a 
look-out ?”’ . 
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Duncan looked confused and stammered : 

“T—I—I only just looked in to tell them to hurry up.”’ 

“Where are the diamonds ?” 

‘‘Frost took them with him.” 

Half an hour later Murphy was in Frost’s house standing 
before Hilde Watkins. His manner was calm, for he was 
resolved to conceal his excitement. 

‘“‘You here, Miss Watkins, what a surprise !’’ 

Hilde merely nodded. 

“TI have an unpleasant duty to perform and regret that 
you should be a witness of it.” 

There was no reply. Murphy began to get angry. He nodded 
to his companion to leave the room. 

‘Miss Watkins, I can give my people orders to keep quiet 
about your presence at this thief’s abode, but I must now ask 
you to leave this den of robbers.”’ 

“‘T am in my own apartments. Dad has made me a present 
of the house.”’ 

Murphy lost his temper. 

‘Then you must permit me to have your house searched. 
Where is your Mr. Frost hiding ? Will you be so good as to 
have him summoned ?”’ 

‘Mr. Frost is not my tenant. I am living here alone. The 
previous proprietor, Mr. Frost, sold the building to Mr. Collins 
on the r2th of this month, and left Kimberley the same 
evening by the night express en route for Europe.” 

Murphy smiled; he knew that the girl was lying. The 
12th was the day on which the picnic at the Golf-Club had 
taken place. 

“It is very painful to me to have to say it, but I do not 
believe you.”’ 

‘Then I will show the deed of sale ; besides, my father will 
confirm what I say. And you need only look at the real 
property register. There you will see that the conveyance 
was completed on August 14th.” 

“You said the 12th just now.” 

“‘That was the day the contract was concluded, but as it 
was a Saturday, the conveyance could not be completed 
until the Monday.” 

“‘Then Mr. Frost was here on Monday ?” 

“No. He authorized Mr. Pilgrim, the notary public, to 
sign for him.” 

A policeman came into the room. 

“Mr. Watkins wishes to speak to his daughter.” 
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Murphy looked at Hilde, and rightly guessed that she had 
observed the approach of the police from the window, and 
had summoned her father by telephone. 

‘Hallo, Major, what’s up? I was amazed to find the 
whole house full of policemen. What crime has Baby Hilde 
committed ?”’ 

The Chief of Police had no further doubts. He had been 
bested. This was a conspiracy to thwart the police. But he 
still had a poisoned arrow in his quiver, and rejoiced in 
advance at the effect which it would produce. 

‘“‘Mr. Watkins, I have just received the incredible news 
from Miss Watkins that you have acquired this building 
from Mr. Frost.” 

“That’s quite right.’’ 

“She tells me that the late proprietor left Kimberley on 
August 12th by the night-express accompanied by his 
accomplices.”’ 

“That’s right, too; but why do you call Mr. Frost’s friends 
his accomplices ?”’ 

“T will explain that to you.”” Murphy took a deep breath, 
looked at Hilde, and proceeded: ‘‘This Mr. Frost is a bandit, 
a notorious bank-robber and housebreaker. Mr. Watkins, 
will you continue to defend this fine fellow when I give you 
proofs that he carried out the robbery at your office ?”’ 

“You're joking, Mr. Murphy.” 

“I have the confession of one of his accomplices.” 

“Duncan !”’ Hilde blurted out, and immediately regretted 
having spoken. Her father gave her a warning glance, which 
did not escape the Chief of Police. 

“It is extremely interesting to find that you are acquainted 
with the details of a robber’s confession before the police 
have cognizance of it.”’ 

“T heard about it on the telephone a quarter of an hour 
ago,”’ said Hilde quickly regaining her composure. 

‘“‘Now that you have mentioned the name, I need make 
no further secret of it. Yes, Duncan has confessed that 
Mr. Frost was responsible for the robbery at your place.” 

Watkins burst out laughing. 

“Surely you don’t believe that yourself, Murphy ?” 

“(Duncan is telling lies, because I was with Mr. Frost 
myself until the moment of his departure ; I saw him leave,” 
said Hilde quietly. | 

“You can tell me any tale you like, Miss Watkins, but let 
me remind you-that you will be on your oath in court.” 
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‘I cari swear to the truth of what I say.” 

*‘And were you, Mr. Watkins, also with Mr. Frost until 
his departure ?”’ | 

Hilde was determined not to let her father get involved 
too aaa She quickly called out : 

“No. Dad wasn’t with us. I went alone with my fiancé 
to the station.” 

What a bold game this loving maiden is playing, thought 

a a | 

“You will excuse me if I ask you to let me see the deed of 
sale, and if I now have the house searched.” 

‘‘We have no power to resist the police.”’ 

‘Before you proceed, Mr. Murphy,” said Watkins, “I 
should like to tell you that I have a document in my pocket 
which proves that Mr. Frost had no share in the robbery at 
our place.” 

‘‘May I see the document ?” 

“Not now. It will be produced in court when the time 
comes.”’ 

The search of the premises disclosed nothing to incriminate 
Ignaz Frost and his two friends. Half an hour later the 
post and telegraph wires were carrying the description of Ignaz 
Frost, Teddy Burns, and Harry Newman to every part of 
South Africa. To the particulars regarding Smith and Heney 
was added the statement that they were wanted not only 
on account of the fraud at Douglas, but also in connection 
with the robbery at Collins and Watkins’s. 

“*Are you really engaged to Mr. Frost ?’’ Watkins asked his 
daughter. 

Hilde blushed. 

“No, Dad, I only said it to keep Murphy quiet.” 


Harry Newman suffered unspeakably during the flight. 
His constitution had been weakened by excessive indulgence 
in alcohol, so that the hardships were too much for him. He 
had serious attacks of malaria and blackwater fever. Ignaz 
nursed his companion and even ventured to visit chemists’ 
shops at the smaller places to obtain medicaments. This was 
a dangerous proceeding, because the big scar on his face 
had been mentioned as a special characteristic in the des- 
sd Bog of him issued by the police, and it might easily have 
led to his being recognized. People often looked at him 
curiously, whereupon he would hasten to get beyond the 
reach of men..— 
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The arduous flight had now lasted four months. Wherever 
an opportunity occurred, Ignaz despatched a letter to Seiior 
Christophorus Costa, under which name Teddy Burns was 
living at Lourengo Marques. The letters were addressed to 
him at the office of the Portugal Indian Steamship Company. 

After unspeakable hardships, the fugitives had reached the 
mountains on the border of Transvaal and Swaziland, when 
Harry Newman at last collapsed completely. 

‘“‘Leave me alone, Mr. Frost. I am dying.” 

‘(Don’t talk nonsense, Harry. Men are tough and can 
survive a lot. We have had encounters with leopards, we have 
escaped from lions, we fortunately managed to evade the 
attack of a mad elephant, we have travelled I don’t know 
how many thousands of miles, and we shall also succeed in 
reaching the frontier of Mozambique.”’ 

“I can’t do any more.” 

‘To-morrow I will ride to Piet Retief and buy a tent, 
blankets, provisions, medical stores and a few bottles of 
Madeira. Then we will pitch the tent in some quiet corner 
by the Assegai River, and stay there until you are fit again.” 

‘‘How am I to protect myself from wild beasts in this God- 
forsaken place ?”’ 

“Don’t let your camp-fire go out; here is your gun and 
I will leave you mine, too. Besides, you will have the revolver. 
There is enough ammunition. I am certain to be back in 
four days.”’ 

‘‘You will be recognized and arrested, and then I shall be 
left to die here miserably.”’ 

‘“‘Not a soul can recognize me. My large beard has changed 
my appearance entirely. In any case, they are sure to have 
given up pursuing us long ago.” 

Ignaz made his way along dangerous precipices, across 
steep mountains, through rivers and rushing streams. He 
had left behind him in a deep valley his sick and solitary 
companion whom he had involved in this miserable adventure. 
He bitterly regretted having interfered with the rogues of 
the syndicate. Honesty was the best policy ; would that he 
had stuck to his commercial dealings. He would, of course, 
not have made so much money yet in that way, but he was 
sadly depressed by the thought that he was wasting so 
much time, and would have to leave the prosperous land in 
which he had made a great name for himself. Would other 
countries offer him such opportunities for making money ? 
He must have somebody to help him. The thought of Ruth 
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occurred to him. She had no matrimonial intentions, and 
would be glad of the opportunity to be of assistance to him. 
What must she be thinking of him for not having written 
for six months? If possible, he would send her a few lines 
from Piet Retief, asking her to write to him at Lourengo 
Marques. The Portuguese would never hand him over to 
the British authorities. He had enough money to bribe 
officials; besides, the trial at Kimberley would establish his 
innocence. Watkins held the document which the three 
rogues had signed when they attacked him in his house. 

Ignaz had to go many miles on foot. Bully was exhausted. 
The horses, too, had been ill, and had suffered from the heat 
and cold, the scarcity of forage and water, and the unspeak- 
able hardships of the journey. Often when Ignaz and Harry 
thought that they were being pursued, they galloped long 
distances, which exhausted the emaciated animals. The 
horse-shoes were badly worn and often came off. They were 
then hammered on again with stones, but would not stay 
for long. 

Ignaz decided to buy two strong horses at Piet Retief or 
in the neighbourhood, so that Bully and Lizzy could recover 
their strength. They would only need to carry light loads. 
He rode or walked at Bully’s side for two days and a night, 
only halting to rest the horse. Hardships had no effect upon 
him ; he had had a thorough schooling in the Foreign Legion. 

It was dark when he rode into the little town of Piet 
Retief. He put his horse up at a Boer tavern, gave him a 
manger full of golden maize and oats, took some refreshment 
in a corner of the yard, and then went off to the biggest 
store. There he bought everything which he needed, dis- 
covered where he could buy horses, and returned to Bully. 

He spent the night in bed for the first time for weeks. 
That did one good ! 

He slept for twelve hours without stirring. Nature insisted 
upon her rights. Any fears that he had of being suspected 
were soon set at rest. Nobody took any notice of him. Con- 
stables went past him without troubling about him. Big- 
bearded backwoodsmen, such as he appeared to be, were 
often seen in Transvaal. He also unobtrusively obtained 
some newspapers: The Kroonsiad Times, the Chronicle of 
Harrysmith, the Cape Times, the Johannesburg Star, and the 
Pretoria News. Some of the papers were weeks old, and in 
none of them was the trial in Kimberley mentioned, nor was 
there any further sign of the police descriptions which during 
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the first weeks of their flight had appeared in ‘bold type in 
the columns of every paper in Cape Colony, Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Natal, Rhodesia, and British East Africa. 
There was sure to be a letter from Miss Watkins awaiting 
him at Lourengo Marques to say that his innocence had 
been established. 

He bought two strong young horses, loaded one of them 
with several hundredweight of oats, and only let Bully carry 
the lighter purchases. The third horse carried behind the 
saddle a number of other articles and necessaries for Harry. 

Bully was feeling refreshed after his rest and the nourishing 
feed, and welcomed his master with a joyful whinny; he 
was very surprised that blankets were strapped on to him 
instead of a saddle, and that he was to serve as a pack-horse. 

“It’s all right, dear old Bully,” whispered Ignaz in his 
favourite’s ear, when the horse laid his head comfortably on 
his master’s shoulder. ‘‘Wait a bit, I’ll go back into the 
house and get you a handful of sugar, and your new comrades 
shall have some to crunch, too.” 

To his alarm, Ignaz found Harry unconscious and bleeding 
from several wounds. Near him lay a dead leopard. Ignaz 
cleaned the wounds quickly, bound them up, sprinkled some 
gin on Harry’s fevered lips, and held the bottle of strong 
juniper spirit under his nose for a long while. This had 
formerly been Harry’s favourite drink, and his excessive 
addiction to it had brought him to the brink of ruin, but 
now it had an excellent effect. He soon opened his eyes, and 
gazed dully at his friend. He only uttered four words: 

“It was awful, terrible.”’ 

‘Keep quiet, Harry. I believe you that it was terrible, 
but now everything will be all right.”’ 

A fire was soon crackling cheerfully. Ignaz made some 
tea, added some strengthening wine to it and gave the semi- 
conscious Harry some to drink. Soon after, Harry fell into 
a deep sleep. | 

In spite of his fatigue, Ignaz pitched the tent, made a 
couch and laid Harry, who was muttering gently to himself, 
upon it. Then he provided the horses with oats and water, 
had something to eat himself, and sat down with his back 
against a mighty tree. 

The stars were shining between the gigantic trees, and the 
waters of the Assegai River were murmuring mysteriously 
at his feet. A gentle breeze fanned his cheeks as he sat and 
dreamed ; it seemed to him like fairies’ kisses. He passed 


round the blazing flames, burnt their wings, and suffered a 
fiery death. Huge bats swerved through clouds of light- 
winged mosquitoes and swept by close to Ignaz’s face, A 
keen earthy smell mingled with the odours of flowering and 
rotting plants. Everywhere was life, the nocturnal activity 
of the forest. Then came a sudden silence, followed by the 
sound of snapping twigs, and an alarming squeaking and 
whimpering of anxious animals. 

The leopard! It flashed into Ignaz’s mind. There lay the 
dead male; the female was coming in search of him. Ignaz 
held his gun in a firm grip. He must be careful that the 
beast did not attack him from above. With tense nerves he 
tried to penetrate the darkness. His glance travelled along 
the ground all round him and up to the branches. Nothing 
was moving, a death-like silence prevailed, even the croaking 
of the frogs along the water’s edge had ceased. Again there 
was a slight rustle. The formidable beast was moving almost 
noiselessly. Ignaz crept to the entrance of the tent; he 
held his gun ready to fire and placed a second gun within 
reach. The minutes passed like hours during this wait for 
an invisible foe. It must be the female leopard ; a lion would 
have announced its approach from afar with its tremendous 
roar. She was looking for her mate, who had failed to return 
the previous night, her partner in love, her companion on 
predatory raids, the bread-winner when the romping spotted 
kittens kept their mother from the chase. 

An intensely concentrated gaze thinned and dissolved the 
impenetrable darkness. 

Two phosphorescent points were glowing in the tree: the 
beast’s eyes. The great cat was motionless as it eyed the 
dead body lying full length on the ground. A slight miaow 
warned Ignaz to look up. He did not move; the leopard’s 
eyes were glancing round doubtfully, and closed when the 
resin flowing from a log caused a spurt of flame to shoot up 
from the camp-fire. The beast recoiled elastically. Ignaz 
aimed carefully ; he knew the danger of a miss. The{man 
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who lay in the tent groaning with pain in his sleep was 
sufficient evidence of that. The leopard slowly stretched out 
its head in another place, and leapt from the tree to the side 
of her dead mate. Ignaz fired; the shot re-echoed through 
the forest and was followed by a nerve-racking cacophony 
of startled animal voices. Again there was a shattering 
report ; the sick man in the tent shrieked; the mortally- 
wounded beast of prey stretched out its claws, extended its 
spotted legs, glared at its murderer with glassy eyes and sank 
with head hanging backward on to the soft moss of the forest. 

After four weeks’ struggle with death, Harry was con- 
valescent from his fever and many wounds. 

Men and beasts, once again ready to travel, hurried along 
circuitous paths through the hilly and mountainous region 
of Swaziland towards Portuguese territory in order to esca 
from British jurisdiction. : 

Harry’s glance often strayed to the leopard’s skin which 
was tied to one of the pack-horses; it recalled horrible 
memories of the night of terror in which he was attacked 
by the beast as he lay seriously ill. By pure luck he had 
been able to seize his rifle, thrust it into the brute’s mouth, 
and press the trigger. He had then sunk into unconsciousness 
owing to loss of blood and the agonizing pain of his wounds. 
If the female leopard had accompanied her lord and master 
that night, it would have been all up with the solitary defence- 
less Harry. 

They followed the course of the Assegai and reached the 
Usutu, which with its two arms runs right across Swaziland 
on its way to the sea, and forms the frontier between Zululand 
and Mozambique, where British jurisdiction ceases and 
Portuguese territory begins. 

The weather was stormy in Swaziland. Cloud-bursts 
inundated the thirsty ground. A hurricane, lit up with count- 
less lightning flashes, and accompanied by the crashing and 
rolling of thunder, dragged the trees and bushes into an 
involuntary dance, and destroyed gigantic forest trees. 
Blinding flashes bathed the forest in a ghostly blue, and 
changed the waters of the Assegai into flowing lava. The 
flames of Heaven darted down, struck the mighty stems, 
split them and tore them to pieces and hurled burning 
splinters into the unrestrained fury of the night, causing 
tongues of flame to shoot up which were extinguished by the 
torrential rain. Man and beast were powerless in the presence 
of the forces of Nature. 
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The four horses stood tightly pressed together and trembling 
with fear. The two men, who were soaked to the skin, tried 
to pacify them by coaxing and fondling. 

“It can’t be more than two miles to the frontier at Mapata 
Port, Harry; this is just the right weather for us to cross it 
unobserved. We'll wait a bit longer here until the fury of 
the storm abates a little.” 

“Tf the Assegai were not so swollen we could easily get 
across it.” 

“It is impossible, Harry. It would cost us our lives, and the 
horses, too.” 

“‘Look, Mr. Frost, there is a boat going downstream.” 

They both looked down excitedly. A lightning flash rent 
the darkness and turned night into day. It was no boat 
that was travelling downstream, but two buffaloes which 
were being carried down to the sea on the raging flood. 

The horses neighed, stamped, and reared, for that super- 
natural sense which is missing in man told them that animal 
souls were in danger. 

The rolling of the thunder grew more distant, the lightning 
became less frequent, the blinding torrents of rain fell less 
heavily. 

‘“‘Now then, Harry, we are wet through and the water can’t 
soak in any further. Now's the time ; in an hour we shall be 
able to breathe freely, for we shall be out of reach of the police.” 

The knowing horses felt their way with careful hoofs. 
Ignaz led; he did not know the way, and in the darkness 
often stumbled over fallen branches and projecting roots. 
Thick undergrowth and hanging lianes had to be hacked 
away with knives. Cruel thorns tore the men’s clothes, and 
penetrated deep into the skin of man and beast, causing 
painful wounds. 

On passing a bend in the river, they saw lights shining in 
some windows. 

“Halt, Harry; stay here with the horses. I will go and 
find out which way we ought to go.” 

Steam was rising from the horses’ backs, and the breath 
came in clouds from the nostrils of the exhausted animals. 
The rain was still streaming down. 

Ignaz was away nearly an hour, and then suddenly appeared 
out of the darkness accompanied by two men in uniform. 
Metal buttons were gleaming on their chests. Harry gave a 
sigh of relief. From his visits to Portuguese harbours, he had 
got to know the uniforms of their customs officials. , 
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' “Don’t speak, Harry. Let each of the men have a horse.” 

They soon came to a forest path, along which they pro- 
ceeded ’ noiselessly to the frontier. The British were aslee 
there was a light in the custom house ; nobody guessed that 
anybody would enter or leave British territory on ek a night. 

All right, sir. You are on safe territory.” 

‘Where can we find a roof for ourselves and our horses ?” 

‘You must ride along the road for another hour. You 
will then reach a Tonga village where a German sheep- 
farmer lives, and there is also an inn.’ 

‘‘Shall we go on there, Harry ? Better make doubly sure.” 

‘All right, let us go on, Mr. Frost.” 

Before they had reached their destination, the storm had 
ceased and after only a few minutes’ twilight it grew daylight, 
and a red glow appeared in the eastern sky. 

The wanderers soon arrived at the tall fence of the native 
village. Tonga warriors crept on all fours out of the low 
doorways of their huts, when the guard gave the alarm, and 
ran towards the strangers chattering inquisitively. 

“Where is the farm?” Ignaz asked in Swahili, and on 
receiving no reply, repeated the question in pidgin-English. 
As the blacks still kept silent and merely grinned at him and 
his companions, he tried them with English and German. 
To his great astonishment a young lad of fourteen or so 
answered in German : 

‘‘That’s round to the roight.”’ 

What was this? The youngster spoke with a Viennese or 
Bavarian accent. The explanation soon followed. At the 
southern end of the village stood a large house surrounded 
by a number of huts. The wanderers were greeted by the 
sounds of bleating, miaowing, barking, crowing and bellowing. 

A German from Munich, Ganglberger by name, had built 
up a stock-farm on this fertile tract of land. 

‘Hullo, what’s this,’’ the short corpulent farmer called out. 
‘Ye’re a Viennese are ye, well what a surproise! Does 
t’other gentleman come from the same part ?”’ 

“No, he be English.” The tears almost came to Ignaz’s 

eyes at hearing a voice speaking in an accent which was so 
like that of his home, and to which he could reply in the 
Viennese dialect. 

“So so, he be English, be he ?’’ He turned to Harry Newman. 
**Well, sir, you are as welcome as your friend.” _ 

Mr, Frost, what is this nigger en you've i 
conversing in ?”’ 
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“Ha, ha, ha,’”’ laughed the Bavarian, ‘‘I mus’ tell me old 
wumman aboot thet arterwards; thet’s a joke we cud send 
to the papers. Here’s this daft Englishman taking our foine 
Munich speech for a Nigger dialect. Lord, they do sound 
loike one were gargling with fresh-cut radishes.”’ 

Ignaz, too, had to laugh, and explained the matter to 


arry. 

“But now come ye indoors and get yer outsoides droy ; 
Oi’ve summat gud for yer insoides, summat as’ll make ’em 
wet.”’ The little Bavarian stood on tip-toe so as to be nearer 
to Ignaz’s ear. ‘‘Oi’ve got a noice fresh Spatenbréu ; three 
casks came up from Lourenco Marques yesterday.” 

“T should be very grateful to you if you could let us have 
a cup of coffee.” 

“Brrr, that’s no drink to take on an empty stomach in 
the middle of the night.” 

Negro servants rubbed the horses down and took them 
to the stables, where they filled the mangers with maize 
and strewed crackling leaves under their hoofs. 

A couple of hours later a black was on his way to the 
nearest telegraph office, which was at the little town of 
Flamingo, with a telegram for Teddy. 


The three friends met there a week later. The sailor’s joy 
was visible in his face; tears stood in the tough fellow’s 
eyes. 

“Well, Mr. Frost, I am glad that we are together again. 
When I was without news of you for two months, I feared 
that you had been caught or that you had come to grief.” 

‘Teddy, Teddy, old boy, tell us quickly if you know any- 
thing about the trial. Are the police still looking for us ?” 

“‘The latest ‘Kimberley paper I have seen is two months 
old. It didn’t say a word about our affair.” 

“Then we must get information indirectly from Miss 
Watkins.”’ 

‘You should be glad, Mr. Frost, not to hear anything 
more about it and that nothing is being done in the matter. 
Nobody will interfere with us here. They know nothing 
about the robbery. We can live under our own names without 
any risk.” 

“Have you kept your eyes open for business opportunities ? 
What did you do with the money ?”’ 

“T haven’t wasted it. In return for ten pounds, a clever 
lad gave me a good tip, and I did a little speculating.” 
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“Damn it,’’ shouted Harry Newman, and clapped Teddy 
heartily on the shoulder, ‘‘one would never have believed 
what Mr. Frost could make of a lubber like you—a blooming 
speculator !”’ 

“Tell us, Teddy, what you speculated in? You haven’t 
become a stockbroker, surely ?” 

The ex-sailor, whose manners and appearance had changed 
much to his advantage, smiled slyly. 

“I know nothing at all about the Stock Exchange, but I 
did a deal in rubber and copra, which has brought in a profit 
of a mere three hundred per cent.” 

Ignaz was greatly astonished. It was again made clear to 
him that a person’s business capacity, common sense and 
intelligence are not affected by the quality of the swaddling- 
clothes in which he was wrapped as a new-born infant, nor 
by the money-bags, and least of all by the culture of his 
parents. However plebeian a person’s origin, it is always 
possible that a lucky chance may lift him out of the depths 
and place him among the ranks of those whose origin nobody 
can guess. Of course, it is only an occasional individual who 
has this luck, but the way is open to everyone who pos- 
sesses the will and the energy to raise himself. 

‘Is it so easy to do good business here, Teddy ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, the fellows are very lazy, and they’re obsessed with 
a passion for gambling which makes them forget everything 
else. In the Caballero Club many of them will lose a whole 
ship’s cargo in a single night, and often everything they 
possess. The winners are mostly not business men at all, 
and then the goods come up for auction. One must not let 
oneself be bluffed ; that much I have learnt already.” 

“Oh, ho, Teddy, you have become a wonderful business 


an. 
‘Well, I had my training from you, Mr. Frost.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


4 A URPHY had no luck in the proceedings he insti- 
tuted against Ignaz and company. His first trump 
failed to score; the robbery in the Ladysmith bank could 
not be brought home to them. The real culprits were dis- 
covered in connection with another attempt, in the course 
of which one of them fell into the hands of the police and 
made a full confession. His accomplices were soon secur 
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also, but although the chief of police went to Pretoria in 
person, he was not successful in getting the criminals to 
modify their depositions. They adhered to their statements 
that they did not know anyone of the name of Ignaz Frost 
or his friends. 

To Murphy’s disgust the mill proprietor at Dewetsdorp 
also appeared, and testified that the men, Ignaz Frost and 
Teddy Burns, who were wanted by the police, could not have 
been involved in the Ladysmith robbery, because they were 
working in his mill at the time, and had not been absent 
for a single day. The spiteful police chief consoled himself 
with his second trump, the confession made by Duncan, who, 
after his recovery, still adhered to his statement that Ignaz 
Frost was the instigator of the diamond robbery. Murphy’s 
wounded vanity could not get over Baby Hilde’s having 
rebuffed him and preferred another man. Nor did he forgive 
the trick she had played him over the house, by means of 
which she had misled the police, and enabled the suspects 
to escape. It was also unpleasant for Murphy that the 
victims of the robbery, Collins and Watkins, themselves 
took the part of Frost and his two friends, and told every- 
body that only Smith, Duncan and Heney could be the 
culprits. Watkins chuckled when he was questioned about 
the case, and gave people to understand that there would 
be surprising revelations at the trial. Baby Hilde was the 
heroine of the day in the eyes of all young girls and of men 
of every age. Everybody talked and laughed about the 
manner in which she had hoodwinked the police. The more 
prudish of the young married women and girls condemned 
her eccentric behaviour. The court was overcrowded two 
hours before the trial began. The majority of the spectators 
consisted of inquisitive women. 

After the reading of the indictment, Duncan’s examination 
began. The giant, who, during his stay in prison, had grown 
a long beard, which only disclosed part of his pale face and 
his deep-sunk eyes, adhered to his first statement despite 
cross-examination by counsel instructed by Watkins to 
represent Ignaz Frost, Teddy Burns and Harry Newman. 
The sensation of the day came during the hearing of evidence. 
The watchman was the first witness to be called. He said 
that he had not recognized any of the men who attacked 
him from behind, but he had certainly heard them addressing 
each other as Teddy and Ignaz. 

Collins declared that Ignaz could not possibly have been 
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one of the robbers, for some of the stones deposited in the 

safe were his own property, and he was an honourable gentle- 

ae Collins attributed the crime to Duncan, Smith and 
eney. 

When Mr. Watkins produced the paper which the three 
criminals had signed at the time of the attack on Ignaz’s 
house, Duncan clenched his fists and tried to jump out of 
the dock. He was wild with rage, and four constables had 
to bind him. 

The public learnt with amazement of the night attack 
upon Ignaz’s house. 

‘And were you, Smith and Heney also the men who 
attacked the policeman that night, and nearly killed him ?” 

Duncan roared in a deafening voice: 

*'Lies, it’s all lies ; we never signed this paper.” 

‘Constable Byrnes, come forward please.’ 

The policeman advanced from the back of the court and 
saluted the judge. 

‘“‘Constable Byrnes,”’ asked the judge, “‘do you recognize 
this man? Is he one of the three who attacked you ?” 

“Perhaps, if he were without his big beard; I think I 
recognize his voice, too !”’ 

Miss Hilde Watkins’s evidence came as a bombshell. 

“In what relation do you stand to the accused, Ignaz 
Frost ?”’ . 

“He is my fiancé.” 

The public pricked up its ears in excitement. 

“Why did you help Ignaz Frost to escape? You have 
made yourself liable to punishment.”’ 

“I don’t know why I should be punished. I can produce 
proof that my fiancé is innocent.” 

‘‘What proof have you ?”’ 

“During the night of the robbery he did not leave his 
house for a single minute.”’ 

“Did he tell you so ?”’ 

“No; I know it as a fact.” 

‘“‘How can you know it as a fact ? You are on your oath, 
and I must again draw your attention to the consequences 
of committing perjury.” 

"Mr. Frost was in his house.” 

“Can you prove it ?”’ 

Hilde hesitated, grew confused, and went very pale. . 

“I spent the whole night with him.” 

**Baby,’’ Watkins called out in horror. 
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Dead silence reigned in court. 

‘Are you telling us the whole truth ?”’ 

Murphy whistled between his teeth. He was sure that 
the girl was lying, and exposing herself to the risk of imprison- 
ment; but he also knew that his scheme had failed. 

The charge against Ignaz Frost, Teddy Burns, and Harry 
Newman was dropped. Duncan was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. 


’ CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


“WS it not a remarkable coincidence, Mr. Frost, that we 
are again staying in a town called Kimberley ?”’ 

“Why, it’s hardly a coincidence, Teddy. I came here 
with you deliberately.”’ 

“It is to be hoped that this Australian Kimberley will 
not bring us bad luck, too,”’ sighed Harry. ‘‘It is even hotter 
here than in Africa.” 

““We are not staying anyway ; we must push on to-morrow 
at dawn. See to the horses, boys.”’ 

Ignaz sat and reflected after his friends had left. His 
luck in business had held at Lourenco Marques. At the 
docks, in warehouses and on board ship, he bought up every- 
thing which he thought would bring in a profit. Twice he 
had suffered great losses. A ship with a cargo of copra and 
rice was rammed and sunk by a liner, when on its way from 
the Inyak Isles to Bella Vista harbour. A storm was raging 
in Delagoa Bay, it was a pitch-dark night, and no blame 
attached to the captain of the liner,, Harry had omitted to 
pay the insurance premium, so that Ignaz had to record a 
loss of nine thousand pounds in his accounts. 

The second loss arose out of a Stock Exchange deal into 
which Ignaz allowed himself to be led by crafty jobbers, 
and which cost him two thousand pounds. He soon made 
up for his losses, and these experiences made him more 
careful. He had to give Harry a warning. The latter had not 
kept his promise not to get drunk again; he had been 
drinking with some kindred spirits in a tavern near the 
harbour, and when he reached the insurance office it was 
already closed. He said nothing about it and tried to rectify 
his mistake the next day, but it was then too late. A notice 
announcing the disaster was on the blackboard in front of 
Lloyd's office. 
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“‘The next time you get drunk, Harry, our ways will part.”’ 

The warning was effective, and the journalist took refuge 
in-strict abstinence. He was dependent on Ignaz, and felt as 
little anxious to part from him, now or ever, as he had been 
during their arduous flight through the burning sunshine and 
icy nights of Africa. 

Before long Ignaz was one of the best-known figures in 
the shipping market. All the merchants, brokers, factors and 
shipping agents wanted to do business with him. Jobbers 
were always coming to his office. Ship-brokers were always 
making offers to Mr. Frost before approaching his com- 
petitors. Teddy Burns, the ex-sailor, had become an astute 
business man. His judgement and bargaining powers were 
almost superior to those of Ignaz. 

It became clear to Ignaz that he needed someone with 
thorough commercial experience, and decided to ask Ruth 
Gladenbeck to come out to Africa. Before he received a 
reply from her, he came across a Bloemfontein newspaper 
which gave a full report of the trial at Kimberley. He was 
horrified to read Hilde Watkins’s statement, and lay awake 
the whole of the following night trying to think of a way 
out. 
‘There is only one way, Mr. Frost,” said Harry Newman 
in reply to Ignaz’s inquiry as to what an English gentleman 
would do in such a position, ‘‘not only an Englishman, but 
any man of honour in such circumstances would feel bound 
ie marry a young lady who had made such a sacrifice for 

im,” 


“You think then that I ought to go to Kimberley and ask 
her to marry me ?” 
“A letter would be best.”’ 


‘Dear Mr. Frost, 

“Your letter gave us very great pleasure. Now that you 
know what happened at the trial, I will deal at once with 
the matter to which you refer. Baby Hilde is in England, 
and intends never to return to Africa. You will find her 
address below. I should consider myself fortunate to be 
able to call you my son-in-law, but I do not think that 
Hilde will accept your proposal. . . .” 


After reading Mr. Watkins’s letter, Ignaz immediately 
plain Hilde, whose reply took two and a half months to 
reach him: 
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*“My dear Mr. Frost, | 

“I am very glad to receive your proposal, but I cannot 
take advantage of your generosity to force you into a loveless 
marriage. It can be no secret to you that I acted from love. 
But you, my dear friend, do not cherish the same feeling for 
me-—and this feeling is essential to marriage. You write of 
the great sacrifice which I made, and now you want to make 
a yet greater one yourself, and tie yourself to me for life. 
This sacrifice I will not and ought not to accept. I feel 
honoured by your proposal, which I was certain you would 
make. If I felt sure that you really loved me, I would not 
hesitate a moment to become your wife, and as such I should 
be the happiest wife on earth. Please do as I request you 
and do not write to me for two years. The wound is closing 
up and I hope that in time it will heal completely. Please 
accept my heartfelt wishes for your well-being, and Keep a 
little place in your memory for 

“Your friend, 
“Hilde Watkins.” 


“She is a perfect lady,’’ said Harry, when Ignaz told him 
of Hilde’s reply. 

The three friends soon got sick of Africa. One day the 
“Diario de Lourengo Marques” published an account of the 
Kimberley trial in large print on the principal page. Many 
of the Portuguese merchants in the town were jealous of the 
new man who had made profits amounting to hundreds of 
thousands in a twinkling. As always happened in the case 
of new-comers, an agitation was set on foot against him. 
By some chance, the report of the trial must have come 
into the hands of one of these envious competitors who were 
less favoured by fortune or were afflicted by the laziness 
which prevailed in the place like an endemic disease. 

Ignaz Frost rose in the women’s esteem, and the dark- 
eyed duennas cast encouraging glances in his direction. His 
enemies laughed maliciously, and the stories about him 
which were in circulation became coarser. 

Ignaz left Mozambique as suddenly as he had appeared in 
it. He wound up all current affairs in the course of a few 
weeks, only undertook short-term speculations, and gave up 
his office ; and then one day he and his friends had departed. 
He asked Ruth Gladenbeck to cable her reply to him addressed 
poste restante Derby, Kimberley District, Australia, if it 
had not already been despatched, 
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Captain Fritz Metzentien, who commanded the Lloyd 
liner which carried mails, passengers and cargo between 
Bremen and Tsingtao, was greatly astonished to receive a 
cable at Aden booking his three best cabins and accom- 
modation for five horses. It was very unusual for accom- 
modation to be reserved at Lloyd’s agency so long in advance. 
On making inquiries at Zanzibar about a certain Ignaz Frost, 
the captain was astonished to hear that the gentleman in 
question was reputed to be the wealthiest man on the east 
coast of Africa. 

Metzentien, who cared nothing for wealth, was agreeably 
surprised by the simplicity of the famous Croesus. The state 
cabins were available, and the stolid Mecklenburgher soon 
had the pleasure of being a regular guest of the three friends. 
He often took his meals with them, and was astonished when 
Ignaz and Teddy informed him that they had come out to 
Africa as ordinary seamen on a three-master, and had then 
deserted and proceeded to the gold district. 

“I’ve heard of that sailing ship before,’ said the captain. 
“In fact, I once took on a man who had run away from the 
old tub. That captain must be a beauty.” 

“‘He’s nothing like as bad as that brute in whose charge 
he leaves everything.”’ 

Ignaz had long cherished in his heart a secret longing to 
possess a yacht of his own: a boat of one to two thousand 
tons, in which he could sail the seas, when he had finished 
making his fortune. He spent hours on the bridge, and had 
everything explained to him. He had already some know- 
ledge of the sextant, but now learnt for the first time how to 
calculate a ship’s position. He sat in the chart-house of the 
big ship, and Metzentien showed him how to read the charts. 
Teddy was another eager pupil. He spent all his free time 
with the quartermaster, and was often allowed to take the 
wheel for hours at a stretch. Both pupils impressed every- 
thing on their memories, and were as eager to learn as 
ambitious schoolboys. 

“You shall be captain of my yacht, Teddy, but I, too, 
want to learn everything that is necessary for navigating a 
ship.”’ 

Teddy beamed with joy. 

‘‘You have made a new man of me, Mr. Frost. You gave 
me such a thrashing that I couldn’t stand up or lie down 
for a fortnight, you have cured me of the drink, and I who 
never even used to look at a newspaper now spend my time 
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reading good books; and you've made a rich man of 
me into the bargain. Mr. Frost, dear friend, you will 
never get rid of me, I shall stay with you till I kick the 
bucket.” 

At Pondicherry the three friends went on by a Dutch 
boat which brought them to Batavia, where they stayed a 
fortnight, during which time Ignaz seized a favourable 
opportunity to conclude an important deal with the Neder- 
landsch Handelsmaatschappij. This semi-official society was 
connected with the Dutch Government, and took over, at a 
low fixed price, al] the produce of the country and re-sold it 
in Rotterdam. After spending five days in consulting the 
home country by cable, it accepted Frost’s offer to purchase 
for ready money its whole stock of coffee, tobacco, and indigo. 
The purchase price amounted to four and three-quarter 
million Dutch gulden. Fifty per cent. of this sum was advanced 
by the Nederlandsch Bankvereeniging, and the goods remained 
as security in the warehouses of Batavia. Before his departure 
for Australia, Ignaz sold the lot through brokers in Lourengo 
Marques at a price which yielded a net profit of £25,000. 
The cable expenses of this unique transaction came to over 
a thousand pounds. With the profits, he bought two sugar 
factories in Batavia. 

- The travellers’ next objective was Derby on the west coast 
of Australia. Thence they proceeded on horseback along the 
Fitzroy River to Kimberley. The directors of the Dampier 
Land Banking and Trust Company at Derby were highly 
astonished when a stranger opened an account and deposited 
securities to the value of £150,000. 

Ignaz, Harry and Teddy travelled through the Kimberley 
district on horseback like a party of adventurers, followed by 
six pack animals and two Javanese servants. They passed 
through palm forests hundreds of years old. They were 
tormented by the extreme heat, and had to make long halts 
in the middle of the day. Thousands of parrots filled the air 
with their cries, the Nestor parrot and the crested cockatoo 
being especially conspicuous. Tree kangaroos fled in alarm 
at the sight of the travellers, and at night the Tasmanian 
wolves slunk round the camp uttering their hideous howls. 
The pretty water nymphs or dragonflies showed no fear, 
came down from the trees, approached the men and even 
took food from their outstretched hands. 

As the Kimberley goldfields offered no opportunity for 
speculation, Ignaz decided to return to Derby. They travelled 
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ys. | 
A letter from Ruth Gladenbeck was waiting at the general 
post office in Derby. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


O long consideration was required before Ruth 
Gladenbeck decided to answer Ignaz’s call. Although 
he had asked her in his letter to consider the step carefully, 
she made up her mind at once to join him. This stranger 
had obtained a magnetic power over her; she believed in 
his star, and felt bound to assist him. Her future and that 
of her child were assured. Elvira was now a healthy, pretty 
child of four and a half. A doctor, whom she consulted, 
assured Ruth that the little girl would stand the journey, 
and rapidly get acclimatized in the tropics. Ruth sold her 
business, in which a dozen shorthand typists were now 
employed, for the acceptable sum of five thousand marks. 
She then felt that she ought to inform her mother in Vienna 
and await her reply. Frau Gladenbeck came to Berlin in 
person. She had had a severe struggle with her stiff-necked 
husband, who would have nothing to do with his daughter, 
before she obtained his permission to hasten to her child in 
order to dissuade her from the rash step which she was 
contemplating. 

The meeting of mother and daughter took a highly dramatic 
form. The old lady, with tears streaming down her face, 
kissed her daughter on the lips and cheeks, and kept saying 
between the sobs: ‘My child, my child, my poor child.” 

Ruth passed her hand softly over her mother’s eyes, and 
wiped the tears away. 

“‘My dear little mother, I am not poor at all, I am rich 
because I have my little girl.” 

Elvira stood shyly facing her grandmother, while the 
sunshine streamed through the bay window. Frau Gladen- 
beck gazed speechless at the pretty child. All the old pre- 
judices, which she had tried in vain to shake off, rose up 
again in her mind. An illegitimate child, born in sin! She 
did not feel like a grandmother towards the child, but was 
obsessed by the one idea that this was a blot on the family 
honour. It was better after all that Ruth should emigrate, 
and go far away from Vienna, so that none of the relatives, 
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and, what was more important, none of her husband’s official 
colleagues or superiors, should get to know of what she had 
done. 

The young mother felt sick at heart, for she guessed the 
trend of the old lady’s thoughts, and the pain caused by her 
mother’s coldness left no room for tender sentiments. 

‘Kiss your grandmother’s hand nicely, Vira.’’ 

The child approached shyly and pressed its red lips on the 
wrinkled hand. 

‘“‘Have you ever heard from the . . .”” Frau Gladenbeck 
stammered, “‘have you ever heard anything from... 
well, you know who I mean? Does she take after him ?” 

“Go out to Fraulein Mila, Vira; your grandmother will 
call you in later and give you a kiss.” 

The little girl hurried from the room, glad to get away 
from the queer grandmother who did not even give her a 
kiss. 

‘“‘Dear mother, may I beg you not to speak of either of 
those two men. I have long ago forgotten all about that 
rotter in Italy, and Vira’s father is a stranger to whom I 
have never given another thought.” 

*“‘But the child, the child. Some day it will ask you.” 

“I shall explain to her long before she asks; and she will 
know and understand.” 

“But Ruth, do you wish to poison the mind of your child ? 
Why, she will be asha-——”’ 

“"You can speak out, mother. But I can tell you now that 
my child will never be ashamed of me.”’ 

“Is the father paying . . . ?” 

“Mother, I beg you not to discuss the matter. I would 
not take a penny from him; why, he does not even know 
who I am, what my name is, or where I live.” 

“But he ought to pay.” 

*“‘AndI daresay he would, but I won’t take anything from 
him. I have money of my own, I earn a lot, and am able to 
put some aside for Elvira.” 

“There’s something else I wanted to ask: does she take 
after him ?”’ 

“Not in the least. Didn’t you notice that she has Uncle 
Stephan’s eyes ?”’ 

“It didn’t strike me. Whom does she take after then ?” 

Ruth flushed. 
; “A complete stranger, whom I am going out to Australia 

6 join.” 
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A sudden suspicion flashed through the mother’s mind. 
Could her daughter be so abandoned as to have had relations 
with several men? It was inconceivable that such a thing 
could have occurred in her family. She immediately gave 
up the idea of dissuading Ruth from her long journey ; it 
was far better that she should go away into the wilds, so 
that the whole affair might fall into oblivion. 

‘*‘No, no, what you are thinking is not true. You need not 
believe that I am a bad woman.” 

‘Who is it really that you are going to join ?” 

“An acquaintance from Vienna; he is very wealthy, and 
needs me in the business. He has already invested a nice 
little sum for Elvira.” 

The old lady drew herself up. 

‘Men don’t do things like that for nothing.”’ 

‘Oh, there are still a few decent men left. Please, mother, 
wish me and my child luck. Who knows if we shall ever 
meet again in this life ? Give my little Vira a kind word and 
a kiss, so that she will have a pleasant remembrance of you.”’ 

Frau Gladenbeck did not sleep a wink that night. She 
felt her conscience pricking her; she had always submitted 
to her husband, and never sided with her children. Ruth 
had been a good daughter; she had always helped the 
family to keep up appearances, and had contributed more 
money for the household than all her brothers and sisters 
put together. She had always been a respectable girl, until 
that accursed Italian destroyed her peace of mind. No, 
Ruth was not a bad woman. If she had wanted to be one, 
there was plenty of opportunity for such a pretty girl as she 
was in the large wine business at Vienna. Was it a sin to 
wish to become a mother without binding oneself to a man ? 
The old lady pondered over the question, but could not 
reach any conclusion regarding her daughter’s behaviour. 
Very likely Ruth was now going to join her child’s father, 
and was ashamed to confess as much to her mother. 

Mother and daughter parted reconciled. The old lady 
shed bitter tears, and kissed Ruth and the little girl repeatedly. 
She felt sure that she would never see her child again. 

Ruth stood a long time gazing after the departing train, 
and then walked across the Askanische Platz sunk in thought. 
Her mother was on the way to Vienna. How glad she would 
have been to see her beautiful native town herself. If only 
she could wander through its surrounding woods on a sunny 
day once more and dream beneath the blue sky, recall the 
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wonderful days of her youth and indulge in childish memories ! 
Hitherto, she had felt little yearning for Vienna; she had 
been treated so badly there. But now that she was about to 
go away for ever, far from her native town, she was overcome 
with grief. No, she would not leave Europe without having 
revisited the home of her youth. She would go with Elvira 
to Vienna for a day or two in secret, look at her family from 
a distance, drive through the town and its lovely surrounding 
country, and then take leave of it for ever. 

The ticket which the clerk at the Union Line office handed 
to her was for Brisbane, Australia. 

Australia! What an idea she had formed as a child of 
that distant continent ! How she had always wished to travel, 
and what dreams of adventures she had enjoyed! Now she 
was to become acquainted with Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
Perhaps good fortune awaited her in those distant parts. 

She took leave of her rooms in the Steglitzer Strasse 
without any feelings of regret. Her heavy luggage was 
already on its way to Southampton, and she left with Elvira 
on a four days’ visit to Vienna. 

She was filled with deep melancholy as she wandered with 
her child through the streets of the old Danube town. Past 
Memories returned vividly to her mind, and she almost 
repented her decision to go abroad and never to set eyes on 
Vienna again. The people and the town had hardly changed 
at all. She breathed the air of Vienna with delight; the 
life and activity of the city gently took possession of her 
spirit. She called the feelings which stirred her to the very 
depths of her soul silly homesickness and misplaced senti- 
mentality. 

Late in the evening, she concealed herself in a gateway 
opposite her parents’ house. As it was a Wednesday, her 
father was going to his accustomed place at the ‘‘Griine 
Baum”. He appeared at the front door punctually at eight 
o'clock. As had been his custom every morning and evening 
for.twenty years, he looked up to the sky to see if it was 
fine or raining, and then holding his tightly-folded umbrella 
under his arm, walked down the street. He looked old and 
bent ; his beard, hair and bushy eyebrows were white. Ruth’s 
first impulse was to rush across the street and throw herself 
into his arms. But she changed her mind at once, for she 
knew that he was implacable and firmly wedded to his crazy 
principles. She stood for a long time gazing after him, and 
prayed silently that he would forgive her. The following 
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morning she left Vienna by the Ostend express. As the train 
passed through the hill country of the Wiener Wald her face 
was wet with tears. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


GNAZ and his friends and servants made their way 
through Australia like gipsies or vagabonds. Teddy 
had a keen scent for a profitable deal. Whenever they reached 
a town, he went round making eager inquiries, found out 
everything worth knowing, and drew Ignaz’s attention to 
any good opportunity for business. Ignaz saw to the actual 
buying and selling himself. He acquired hundreds of thousands 
of head of sheep and immediately re-sold them at a profit. 
By means of a prompt turnover he increased his capital 
rapidly. He formed a huge ranch at Pine Creek. The whole 
of Arnhem Land seethed with excitement, and the large 
ranch proprietors did all they could to put obstacles in the 
new-comer’s path. The banks, however, thought differently. 
Incredible rumours about the new man were in circulation. 
As had happened at Kimberley, his wealth was greatly 
exaggerated. He was offered credit facilities on every side.- 
He was incredibly lucky in business, and as he always payed 
promptly, his reputation and credit steadily rose. He worked 
at American pressure, and his spirit of enterprise knew no 
bounds. He spent whole months travelling in company 
with his friends or servants. Owing to his amazing powers 
of endurance—he only needed four or five hours’ sleep—he 
was able to make unexpected appearances at places where 
rapid decisions were required. Bully carried him across the 
Northern Territory to the border of Queensland. Messengers 
with telegrams were constantly on their way, and Harry 
Newman wore his fingers out on the typewriter. Ignaz’s 
fame went before him; he was reputed to be a multi-mil- 
lionaire and was received everywhere with the greatest 
respect. He did things handsomely, and paid a good com- 
mission when a deal which he judged profitable was put in 
his way. He also found time for reading, and stored up in 
his memory every impression of the beauties of the tropical 
land of Northern Australia as he rode through it. He never 
ceased to feast his eyes on the luxuriant vegetation. Every 
day he grew more enterprising.. When obstacles arose in his 
path, he made his way ruthlessly across them. 
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As the railway line from the coast only ran as far as Union 
Reef, he had a narrow-gauge line laid at his own expense 
from the last station to Pine Creek. The railway company, 
who were themselves the proprietors of large farms, raised 
difficulties about the transport of his livestock, and managed 
to prevent the new track being laid as far as the goods station 
at Union Reef. Ignaz came to a rapid decision, and acquired 
some large tracts of uncultivated land reaching southward 
from Pine Creek as far as the Catherine River. This river is 
a tributary of the Daly River, the deep waters of which flow 
into the Queen’s Channel. The Government favoured the 
new undertaking, and provided twelve dredgers to deepen 
the river-bed at Ignaz’s expense. He chartered two coasting 
vessels and kept them constantly at work carrying freight 
down to the sea. The big stock-farms, Stokes Range, New- 
castle Range, and Murchison Range which was situated 
near the Queen’s Channel, all fell into Ignaz’s hands. The 
shipping rights belonged to him, and the two largest stock- 
farms in the country, Jasper Range and Connaught Range, 
were surrounded by the new-comer’s property, and their 
owners were compelled to pay high charges for the carriage 
of their animals and goods. They only held out for six months, 
after which they gave way, and disposed of their land to their 
obstinate competitor. 

A consortium of ranchers approached Ignaz with a big 
offer, and two months later he had left the Northern Territory 
as a very wealthy man. He had carried out an enormous 
achievement in less than eleven months. People said that 
Mr. Frost was a millionaire many times over. This was not 
quite the case, for he had had to spend gigantic sums in 
providing transport facilities, but nevertheless his fortune 
amounted to nearly three million pounds sterling, besides 
which he held ten per cent. of the shares in the consortium, 
which brought him in from six to eight thousand pounds a 
year. The sugar factories in Batavia were also very profitable. 


CHAPTER FORTY 


UTH GLADENBECK had been in Brisbane for six 
months. She received a letter from Ignaz every 
week, asking her to be patient, for he kept postponing his 
arrival. ‘ 
She lived with Vira in a pretty villa surrounded by a large 
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garden on Queen’s Hill, whence there was a wonderful view 
over Moreton Bay. She had bought the place on Ignaz’s 
instructions. The Brisbane River lay far of Every week 
Ignaz’s letters were accompanied by long reports on his 
business transactions. He always asked Ruth to study the 
papers thoroughly, to keep exact accounts, and to be con- 
stantly on the look-out for chances of doing big business. 
She often brought opportunities to his notice, but he declined 
them every time. He never referred to them later, and did 
not find fault with her, but kept asking for further sugges- 
tions. At last she plucked up courage to write and tell him 
that she was depressed by her inactivity, and that she was 
longing for work. Ignaz telegraphed a short reply: ‘‘Wait. 
Thorough study of commercial and shipping markets should 
keep you fully occupied. Shall come to Brisbane in good 
time.”’ 

Three years passed in this way. Ruth was surprised and 
delighted when the following telegram suddenly arrived : 


“Find immediately spacious office accommodation, 
if possible whole floor, in best business quarter. Fit up 
conveniently and tastefully. Arrive Brisbane in three 
weeks. Wish get into touch with a good daily newspaper 
having first-class commercial section. Office must be 
arranged in shortest time possible.”’ 


The business-like woman displayed feverish activity. 
Within three days she had rented a whole floor in a large 
building on Moreton Quay. A builder and decorator undertook 
to put his men to work in three shifts. Masons, painters, 

ters, and locksmiths were at work night and day, 
and a fortnight later furniture, telephones and office requisites 
were being put in. A telegram arrived from Cooktown 
instructing Ruth to engage four shorthand typists, clerks 
and other personnel. 


“Arrive steamer Lady Hamilion Thursday February 
eleventh. 
“Frost.” 


Ruth was wildly excited when she read the wireless 
telegram. She immediately telephoned to various shipping 
offices to find out at what pier the Lady Hamslion would 
arrive. 

There were still two long days to wait. It was now nearly 
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eight years since she had seen Ignaz. She rushed round the 
town buying clothes, hats and shoes. Vira too received a 
new outfit. She tried everything on at home in front of the 
aah and then suddenly flushed and dropped into a 
chair. 

“You look very nice, mamma,” said Vira in English. 
Ruth sent her out into the garden ; she felt ashamed of herself. 
It was no good, she had to confess it to herself : she loved this 
remarkable man. What would come of it? He must never 
know. She must pull herself together, be nothing more than 
a friend and a sister to him. She knew this would be hard 
for her, but there was no other way. He was counting on her 
help, and she wanted to work for him and overcome her passion 
by intense activity. She would never have believed that she 
could fall in love with a man again, but now it had happened. 

She told all the employees to be at the office at three 
o'clock that afternoon. The steamer was due to arrive at 
nine o'clock in the morning. Calm weather was reported from 
the Pacific Ocean, so that the boat was likely to be punctual. 

Ruth drove down to the harbour as early as eight o’clock. 
She was consumed by impatience. How would he greet her ? 
Perhaps he would not recognize her at all. She telephoned 
four times to the shipping office, and was disappointed to 
learn that the ship was not expected before ten o'clock. 

She had obtained a ticket to enable her to go on board. To 
see him even a few seconds earlier seemed important. When 
a docker answered “‘yes”’ to her inquiry as to whether the ship 
visible in the distance was the Lady Hamilton, she suddenly 
began to tremble. Every minute seemed an hour ; it seemed 
to take an endless time to berth the ship. She eagerly scanned 
the faces of the passengers who were leaning against the 
railings. Where was he? Was he not also anxious to see her 
as soon as possible ? No, she could not spot him. At last the 
gangway was made fast, inconsiderate people forced their 
way through the crowd, and she was pushed this way and that. 

“Well, Frau Ruth, why are you running away from me ?” 

She was greatly startled and turned quickly towards him, 
but felt unable to speak. She had failed to recognize him. 
His face was deeply bronzed. Now she could see the scar 
which the Malay kris had made on his cheek. Yes, that was 
he, that was Ignaz Giirtler. 

‘Ah, Herr Giirtler,’”’ she seized both his hands. 

“Frost, Frau Ruth, Frost.”’ os 

she flushed. 
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“You look quite different, Herr Frost; yes, you have 
changed a lot.” 

**You must excuse me, Frau Ruth.’’ He addressed her 
purposely as Frau Ruth, for she was a mother and a lady. 
“I’m afraid I can’t help it.” 

What a harmonious note there was in his voice. If only 
he would let go her hands! She felt as if fire were running 
through her veins. 

“Where is the little kiddy, Frau Ruth ?” 

“The little kiddy has grown into quite a big girl now.” 

He continued to look at her attentively and still kept hold 
of her hands. | 

“‘Lord, and aren't ye smart, Frau Ruth; a reg’lar Vienna 
face ye’ve got,’”’ He now spoke in the Viennese dialect, and 
marvelled that he still remembered it. He had not spoken 
a word of German for years. 

Teddy and Harry were introduced. They had been winking 
knowingly at one another all the time, and nudging each other 
in the ribs. 

Harry Newman’s professional knowledge now came in 
useful. Reporters from the Telegraph, Courier, Evening 
Observer, and Brisbane Daily Mail pushed forward, asked 
Mr. Frost for interviews and for permission to snapshot him. 
Cameras were aimed and lenses pointed at Ignaz like gun- 
barrels. Ruth stepped aside hurriedly. 

“Is this Mrs. Frost ?”’ one of the journalists asked Harry. 

*‘No, Mr. Frost is not married.” 

Harry had been in touch with the Brisbane papers for 
months, and from time to time articles were published in 
them about the new-comer to Australia. Ignaz let the 
journalists do as they liked, for the Press was useful 
to him. 

“‘Mr. Newman will give you further particulars, gentlemen ; 
and now you must excuse me.” 

What a remarkably good English accent he has got, 
thought Ruth. 

‘You will lunch with me to-day, I hope, Mr. Frost,’’ asked 
Ruth, fearing that he would refuse. 

“Of course I will be your guest. Take my things to the 
hotel,’’ he added turning to Teddy, who gave the necessary 
instructions to the servants. ‘‘See toit, Teddy, that the horses 
are properly looked after.”’ 

“I have told the staff to be at the office at three o'clock, 
Mr. Frost.” 
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Teddy and Harry were asked to attend there at the same 
hour. 

‘So you are Uncle Frost ?”’ Elvira looked at Ignaz curiously. 
“IT thought you would look quite different.”’ 

“‘Oh ho, and what did you think I should be like ?” 

The little girl looked embarrassed. 

“Oh well, quite different.” 

‘We will be good friends, Frau Ruth,”’ Ignaz said after the 
meal. ‘‘I have you to thank for everything.” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh yes, I have. You not only gave me money so that 
I could become a man again, but you gave me confidence 
and courage to start a new life. You gave me the necessary 
push. If I had not met you in the Zoo that day, I might have 
made a mess of my whole life.”’ 

‘‘You over-estimate me and the slight assistance I was able 
to give you.” 

‘‘Frau Ruth, you have written several times that you are 
suffering from boredom; would it not be better that you 
peat devote yourself entirely to your child’s educa- 
tion ?”’ 

“T haven’t the necessary patience. Don’t you want my 
help? I was looking forward to helping you so much; in 
fact, it was for that purpose that I came to Australia.” 

‘You must know how glad I should be to avail myself 
of it.” 

The evening newspapers published detailed articles about 
Ignaz Frost who had arrived that day on the Lady Hamilton 
and had opened a large office near the harbour. The morning 
papers published fabulous stories about the new-comer, and 
a number of promoters, speculators and adventurers came to 
Creesus’s office the following day with business proposals. 

Before a month had elapsed the ship-brokers were devoting 
all their attention to the house of Ignaz Frost. This firm 
often engaged the whole cargo space of large liners before 
they reached Brisbane—quite a new trick in the shipping 
business. 

Ruth soon familiarized herself with what was for her quite 
a new profession. Every day she had new ideas as to how 
Ignaz’s wealth could be increased. 

Teddy had engaged a number of agents who travelled about 
Queensland looking out for opportunities for investments. 
Whenever such a one offered, Ignaz acted rapidly. He dis- 
cussed every large transaction with Ruth. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-ONE — 


GNAZ stayed six long years (which seemed very short to 

him) with his friends in Australia, and in the course of 
these six years his wealth increased twentyfold. His luck 
in business drove many capitalists to despair, and others 
into his arms. He founded the South-East Australian Coast 
Line, and inaugurated a regular service between Brisbane, 
Newcastle, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. The ships 
sailed twice a week, and as the freight and passenger rates 
were lower than those of the other lines, a big fight ensued 
in which Ignaz was victorious. If he lost money over one 
speculation, others brought him in large profits. The new 
Croesus owned large tracts of land, factories, wharfs and stock 
farms. His honesty in business gained him the goodwill of 
all respectable merchants. Despite energetic refusals, he 
had many honorary offices thrust upon him, and was a 
director of most of the big companies as well as being a 
member of the Brisbane Chamber of Commerce. He became 
managing-director of the Queensland Railway, and during 
his short period of control, many new lines were built, and 
thousands of miles of track were laid in the interior of the 
country, thus opening up new and almost unexplored districts 
for cultivation, building, commerce and stock raising. He 
only used his motor-cars when absolutely necessary, and was 
constantly travelling with his staff in his private railway 
saloon; a specially constructed box, for his own and his 
companions’ horses, was always attached to the train. 

Bully carried Ignaz over long stretches of country, while 
four dogs frisked round him. Ignaz’s splendid villa on Sandgate 
Hill housed a miscellaneous collection of pets. He spent 
every free moment of his busy life with his animals, to the 
disgust of his gardener, Hufeland, a South German, who had 
got stranded in Australia, and had been unearthed in the slums 
by Harry Newman. Bully was no respecter of gardens. He 
nibbled the rarest plants, and even ate all kinds of orchids 
which are not intended for a horse’s stomach. The dogs, too, 
of whom there was a considerable resident population ‘even 
apart from Ignaz’s four regular travelling companions, did 
a lot of damage to the flower-beds in the course of their games 
and fights. There were also several splendid gelded tom-cats | 
who were on terms of close friendship with some of the dogs 
but bitter enemies of the others. Gorgeously coloured birds 
were kept with their wings clipped until they had grown 
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accustomed to the garden, after which they flew about 
freely, and soon populated the neighbours’ gardens also, and 
were a universal source of delight. The whole neighbourhood 
was full of cockatoos, parrots, birds of paradise, herons, 
cranes and waterfowl. Among all the human beings in the 
house and surrounding buildings, there was not a single female. 
All the servants were men. Ruth only appeared at the villa 
twice a week for lunch. She came with Elvira on Wednesdays 
and Sundays, and lunched with Ignaz and his friends. On 
Sundays she stayed till the evening. 

Nobody suspected that the young woman managed the 
great man’s affairs, and was, in fact, the driving force of the 
whole concern. She absorbed herself completely in the work 
which enabled her to forget her hopeless love for Ignaz. Vira 
developed into a lovely girl and, like her mother, cherished 
in the depths of her heart a deep affection for the strange 
man who laughed so seldom, but who on the rare occasions 
when he did so was more attractive than ever. 

Teddy spent two years at the school of navigation in 
Melbourne. Whenever he had a holiday he came to Brisbane, 
and nearly wept when he had to go back. He was very glad 
when in the third year of his course he was allowed to do 
practical work, and acted as second officer on the largest 
steamer of the South-East Australian Coast line. The ship 
returned to Brisbane every five weeks and remained in port 
four days, during which Teddy spent every minute of his free 
time in Ignaz’s company. He was miserable if his friend was 
absent from Brisbane on these occasions. On every voyage 
he found some fresh opportunity for doing business. In the 
course of the many years which he had spent with Ignaz, 
Teddy had become an extraordinarily astute business man, 
and by his competence helped to increase his friend’s wealth. 
At the office he looked into everything, and Ruth had no 
objection to taking his advice, for he was well-informed and 
always had interesting ideas. 

Harry Newman was editor of the Brisbane Courier, which 
had passed into Ignaz’s ownership. He also possessed influence 
over newspapers in other towns. The journalist had never 
again allowed his passion for spirituous liquors to get the 
upper hand ; he never got drunk, and always avoided alcoholic 
drinks except for the customary cocktail before meals. He 
had fallen in love, the object of his adoration being Frau Ruth. 
For love of her he would not only have given up drink, but 
would have committed murder if she had asked it of him. 
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She pretended not to be aware of his feelings towards her. 

Ignaz Frost was continually obsessed with the idea of 
revenging himself on his former enemies. He had not forgotten 
the past, and often spent sleepless nights a prey to his bitter 
emotions. He had reached his goal. He had become a Croesus 
but still remained a homeless vagabond. Those who were 
responsible for this should pay for it. He could never rest 
until he had punished the people who had done him such 
great harm. He would do it even if he died in the process. 
He had never discussed the matter with Ruth, and she 
was amazed when he told her one day that he was tired of 
Australia. He told her that he would retain an interest in his 
various undertakings, build himself a big yacht, and spend 
his time sailing about the world. He intended to found a 
new home in the Gulf of Siam, not far from the French 
colony of Cambodia. 

Ruth guessed his thoughts with alarm. She remembered 
the words which he had spoken to her in Berlin fifteen years 
before. So he had not given up his lust for vengeance. She 
knew that when he had once adopted an idea, he was not to 
be diverted from it, but stuck to it and carried it through 
without consideration for himself or others. She plucked up 
courage to speak to him on the subject. 

“It is as you say, Frau Ruth. But it would be useless for 
you to try and make me abandon my intentions.” 

“But do you not consider what dangers you will incur ? 
You will come into conflict with the law. Do you want to 
expose yourself to the shame of being sent to prison ?”’ 

“‘My life has been ruined ; those brutes in human form have 
robbed me of the very conception of happiness. I have been 
called a pleb, and I will act like one. They shall be made to 
feel what the power of a pleb can be.”’ 

“Ignaz !’’ Without intending it, she had called him by his 
christian name. ‘‘Be sensible. You ought long ago to have 
forgotten the wrongs which you have suffered through the 
wickedness of others. You are no pleb, and never have been 
one.”’ 

“‘My dear Frau Ruth, I suppose you have got to know me 
in the course of the years which you have spent in Australia. 
When I have once formed a resolution it is an utter impos- 
sibility for me to give it up.’’ He sat up in his chair. “They 
must all suffer for what they have done. Only then can I find 
peace of mind. Better to rot miserably in prison than to 
renounce my vengeance.” 
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_ “Have you forgotten the teachings of religion ? ‘Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.’ ”’ 

“God forsook me in my earliest childhood. I was pious as 
a lad, and never harmed a soul, but a miserable youth and 
a wasted life have been my portion, and noble mankind 
has done all that was within its power to make it more 
miserable still. No, dear Ruth, there is no divine justice ; 
most blackguards go unpunished, and die highly honoured 
without having paid the penalty for their shameful deeds. 
Do you hear, Ruth ?” 

She looked him in the face, and saw that the scar on his 
cheek had turned a deep red ; his blazing eyes gave warning 
of the approach of madness. She bowed her head slowly and 
took his hands. 

“I will pray for you, that God may guide your steps. I am 
not a pious woman, but I believe in a divine Providence. 
Perhaps Providence has chosen you to punish these people ; 
it is possible, but I doubt it.’ 

‘‘Believe me, Frau Ruth, I shall have no rest until I have 
accomplished my mission. I am afraid of losing my reason as 
time goes on, if I do not carry out my plans.” 

“‘And what is to become of me ?”’ 

“You must stay here until all my affairs are liquidated. 
I shall only retain a portion of my interests in the railway and 
shipping businesses. The stock-farms, factories, and shipping 
offices are to be sold, and I am giving up the newspaper. 
Harry must come with me, and Teddy is to command my 
yacht. When everything is settled, you must come to Siam, 
that is, if you are willing, and control my secretariat. It isa 
wonderful country and an extraordinarily healthy one. 
Elvira can continue her studies there. Will you come ?”’ 

Tears were shining in her eyes. 

‘You know I will. We must remain friends, and if you 
permit me, I will constantly urge you to form a different view 
of life from that which you hold to-day.” 

“Thank you, Ruth; my only fear is lest I should poison 
your life with my ideas. You have not allowed yourself 
any freedom during the years you have spent in Brisbane ; 
you have lived for business alone.”’ 

7 do you not say what a wonderful time I have had 
here with my child ? You have given me horses and two motor- 
cars ; you have constantly sent me new books ; and then there 
have been the interesting journeys which I have been able 
to undertake for you. Can a woman ask for more ? And then 
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you have paid me a princely salary, besides presenting me 
with a beautiful villa, How many women are paid {roo a 
week ? Do you know, you are a spendthrift and a trafficker 
in human beings, for you hold those of whom you are fond 
in the sweetest slavery.”’ | 

He laughed and put his hand before her mouth. 

“‘Why don’t you laugh more frequently, Mr. Frost? You 
would give so much pleasure if you did. Look what you have 
made of Mr. Burns and Mr. Newman! See what the common 
sailor has become ; as for Mr. Newman, he has told me himself 
that you saved him from going to the dogs, and made him a 
useful member of society again. We have all become rich 
people owing to you; we are not only rich in money, but 
spiritually also you have given us what cannot be repaid, 
and kept nothing for yourself.” 

“T have always regarded money merely as a means to an 
end. I no longer possess any capacity for sentiment. I have 
been robbed of that.” 

When Ignaz Frost announced his intention of giving up 
several of his directorships, there was the greatest astonish- 
ment. The news even had an effect, though only temporarily, 
on the Melbourne stock exchange. As Croesus showed no 
further signs of withdrawing from business, people soon 
felt reassured. He was only going away for a few months, 
and Harry Newman calmed people’s uneasiness through the 
medium of his newspaper. Everything continued as usual. 
Ruth hurriedly concluded a few outstanding transactions, 
Nervous people attributed Ignaz’s departure to business 
difficulties, and threw their shares on to the market. The 
business-like Ruth bought up everything she could lay hands 
on, and this re-established confidence. 

The sale of the factories in Batavia brought in large sums, 
as did that of the estates in Java and Australia. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


AY Singapore, Ignaz and Teddy met Harry Dingwall and 
Patrick Finnegan, the sailors with whom they had 
deserted from the Cailostty. 

The two seamen had not done very well for themselves in 
spite of the remittances which Frost had been sending them 
for years. They had duly reported their addresses every year 
to Antje Appel in Durban, and as early as the third year 
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after the separation, Ignaz had sent them {50 each. They did 
not, however, take his advice to heart, least of all that relating 
to the giving up of alcohol. The ravages caused by gin and 
whisky could be seen in their faces. 

“Well, well, Mr. Frost,” cried Patrick, “‘it is many years 
since we met. We have spent our time on stinking Portuguese 
tubs and God-forsaken coasters, and if it hadn’t been for you, 
we should have starved to death.”’ 

“You seem to have managed to quench your thirst all right 
though,’ said Teddy sarcastically. 

“Damn it, Teddy, a fine toff you’ve become,” said Dingwall 
with a foolish laugh. 

““Where are you living ?’”’ asked Ignaz. 

“With a filthy Malay shipping-master.”’ 

rages will get you some new clothes. Come to me at the 
Beach Hotel at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and we 
will have a further talk.’’ 

“All right, Mr. Frost, you’re a fine fellow. We'll come.”’ 

“But sober. If you come drunk, our ways will part.” 


“Mr. Frost,’’ Teddy was in a state of tremendous excite- 
ment, ‘‘do you know whom I’ve seen ?”’ 

‘Well, out with it.” 

“T was at the tailor’s with those lads, and was standing 
by the window while they tried their things on. And then— 
would you believe it that the ruffian would dare to show himself 
on British territory ?—Mr. Smith, of Kimberley, walked past.”’ 

‘“‘Weren’t you mistaken ?”’ 

“‘No, no, certainly not. I told Patsy and Harry to wait for 
me, and went off after the rogue. He disappeared into an 
old building. I made inquiries and discovered that the place 
is an opium-den, and Smith its proprietor. He now calls 
himself James White.”’ 

“Did you note the house ?” 

“T’d find my way back to it on the darkest night.” 

“Good, Teddy. Go there this afternoon and make a note 
of the street and number.” 3 

“I’ve done that already.” 

“Did he see you ?”’ 

‘No. He met a sailor and a Chink in the street, and 
took them along into his den.” 

In the afternoon, Ignaz and Teddy visited the yacht 
Beauty which was lying in the Borneo Dock. She-had been 
the property of a wealthy tea merchant who had died suddenly 
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before she was launched. She had a displacement of 1,800 
tons, and was palatially fitted up. Ignaz had bought her for 
£260,000, and had got the dock proprietors to make some 
alterations to the yacht, which had been buiit at Queenstown. 
Her name was changed from Beauty to Vagabond Cresus. 

“I don’t like the name, Mr. Frost. Such a lovely boat is 
not a vagabond. I don’t object so much to the Creesus.”’ 

‘“‘No, I shall keep the name, Teddy. We shall vagabond 
in her across every sea, and we’re the real vagabonds, aren’t 
we, Teddy ?”’ 

*‘Just as you say, Governor !”’ 

“‘Aren’t you pleased to become captain of such a fine ship ?” 

Teddy blushed. 

“I’ve got you to thank for everything, Mr. Frost. Never 
in my life would I have dreamed of reaching such a position.” 

“How old are you now, Teddy ?”’ 

“Nearly fifty. If I only get through that exam. all right, 
Mr. Frost.”’ 

“Of course you will! The day after to-morrow you sail 
for Bombay; you have a week for cramming, and then 
you tell the examiners what you know. You passed all the 
other tests easily, and have served three years as second 
officer and one year as first officer; and then you've got all 
the recommendations from the Australian captains and 
marine authorities.”’ 

“Shall you wait for me here in Singapore ?”’ 

“Certainly. I will put those two fellows on the yacht 
right away, and teach them a little sense.”’ 

The two seamen appeared next day at the Beach Hotel in 
their new clothes. 

‘“‘You can enter my service to-day. I have a yacht of 
my own down at the Borneo Dock; a few alterations are 
being made in her. You shall both receive high pay, but 
there is to be no more alcohol. Any man in my service who 
gets drunk is dismissed at once.”’ 

“Mr. Frost,’ said Harry Dingwall, who only ventured to 
sit on the very edge of the large club-chair, “‘you have 
raised us out of the dirt, and always sent us money, although 
we kept telling you lies. Now we will show our gratitude. 
I will never get drunk again, and I’m sure you will not mind 
my drinking one little glass of gin a day—that doesn’t hurt 
anyone.” 

“I haven’t been in the House of Lords nor the House of 
Commons, and can’t make fine speeches like Harry, but I'll 
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put my name to one thing, and that is that I'll never get 
tight again,” said Patsy. 

“‘T have something to add to what I said,” Ignaz proceeded. 
“T shall invest a thousand pounds for each of you, but you 
must keep absolute silence about everything that happens 
on board the yacht.” 

‘“‘Ho, ho, Mr. Frost, you want to make some piratical 
cruises ? I’m on.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish. Do you agree to the condition ?”’ 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Is either of you married ?” 

“Do we look like it? Up to now the gin bottle has been 
our wife, but now we’ve got a divorce.”’ 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


HE newly fledged captain, Mr. Teddy Burns, received 
his papers at the Harbour Office in Singapore. 

“Fare thee well, Capt’n, for your first trip,” said the 
harbour master, and shook hands vigorously with Teddy, 
who was clad in a smart white uniform. 

“Fare thee well,’’ he replied, and drove off proudly in a 
rickshaw to the Borneo Dock. 

Harry Dingwall and Patsy Finnegan were standing before 
Ignaz in the chart-house of the yacht. 

“Now, boys, friendship is friendship, but duty is duty. 
That means you must show respect to Captain Burns. He is 
now your superior officer, and you must obey him. There 
ee be discipline, if only on account of the other people on 

oard.”’ 

“T’ve been long enough at sea, Mr. Frost, to know all about 
that,’ said Patsy. ‘Harry Dingwall understands, too.” 

The crew consisted of eighteen, apart from the engine-room 
staff. They were all chosen men but were only engaged for 
six months. Ignaz intended to give them a trial, and later on 
only to engage thoroughly reliable men upon whom he could 
depend through thick and thin. 

The crew were lined up as Captain Burns came across the 
gangway. Ignaz had asked him not to come on board until 
he had been to the Harbour Office. Though he had spent some 
years as first and second officer in the South-East Australian 
Coast Line, Teddy felt very nervous as he stepped on to the 
deck, and looked rather embarrassed. Ignaz had asked him 
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to say a few words to the crew before they sailed. He-protested 
vehemently, but Ignaz insisted. : 

There was an old officer, an ex-captain who had lost his 
boat, and had had his certificate withdrawn by the authorities 
at Zanzibar. When Ignaz engaged him and appointed him 
first officer of his yacht, the old fellow thanked him with 
tears in his eyes. Since losing his master’s certificate he had 
led a miserable existence in command of filthy Chinese tubs. 
Since his misfortune he had not dared to go to England, where 
his wife and children lived. He had disappeared out of their 
lives, and they thought him dead. He had been hanging about 
Singapore for months in a state of destitution. Ignaz got to 
hear of him through a colleague, and engaged him without 
hesitation. This man could be relied on, Ignaz said to himself. 

There were two sturdy Swedes, who also seemed reliable, 
and a gloomy old German, von Scharrenberg by name, an 
ex-naval officer, who, returning home unexpectedly, had 
surprised a stranger in bed with his wife, and had shot 
them both. This had broken his career, and he had offered 
himself to Ignaz as an ordinary seaman, but Ignaz appointed 
him second officer. The chief engineer, a Slovene from Zara, 
had wrecked his career like the old captain and the naval 
officer ; owing to a woman’s faithlessness he had fallen out 
with himself and with the world, and had taken to opium. 
Despite a strict cure which he had undergone at a seamen’s 
hospital, his face bore the fearful marks of his vice. He 
fervently begged Ignaz to knock down any man who attempted 
to seduce him into smoking opium again. The second engineer, 
who was also the wireless operator, was a lad from New York 
named Hogan, a young rip who had entered the profession 
from love of adventure. Ignaz determined to keep a strict 
eye on him. Most of the sailors were British, while the stokers 
were Malays and Chinese. 

“Gentlemen and boys,” said Teddy, standing before them, 
“I’m your captain. Whoever stands by me will have a good 
time ; anyone who doesn’t will get chucked overboard at 
the next port. I’ve been an ordinary seaman myself, and 
know what life at sea is. Mr. Frost is a good boss, but he 
hates boozers, so just get that into your heads. Now let’s go !”’ 

The gangway was removed, the moorings loosed and the 
anchor raised. The Vagabond Cresus turned slowly to star- 
board, and glided out into the harbour. 

On the bridge, next to the pilot, stood Teddy, old Braggins, 
the first officer, and Ignaz, 
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_- The engines worked smoothly, almost inaudibly. The-pilot — 
left the yacht out in the roads, after which she proceeded 
eastwards at full speed. 

. Ignaz leant against the railing of the bridge and looked back 
at the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. The hills round 
Singapore grew smaller in the distance. Mount Palmer was 
the last to disappear 

“The day will soon come,” Ignaz whispered. ‘You villains 
shall soon feel the weight of my fist. You too, Renate, take 
care ; the ‘pleb’ is coming to call you to account.”’ 

He strode to the wireless room and sent a message off to 
Ruth, telling her that the yacht had left Singapore with her 
course set for Siam. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


HE luxury yacht aroused universal admiration as 

she sailed up the Menam River towards Bangkok. 
She glided past mangrove forests, rice and sugar plantations, 
orange orchards, betel-nut plantations and forts, and finally 
berthed in the East Docks. The harbour formalities were 
soon settled, and two days later, after obtaining all the 
information he needed, Ignaz rode off into the interior. 

Bully neighed joyfully as he was hoisted through the 
fore-hatchway. He did not like sea voyages, though what 
was for a horse princely accommodation had been assigned 
to him in the interior of the yacht. 

“Look after everything, Teddy; keep the men together, 
and don’t let them go ashore too often. The wireless operator 
is to keep his three watches strictly. It is possible that I shall 
order you to another port. Here is a cheque-book ; if you 
want anything else, cable to Mrs. Ruth at Brisbane. She has 
instructions from me to send you money. The German is 
to act as purser while you are in port, but otherwise you are 
to see to the business until we have found the right man.’ 

“All right, sir, and good luck to you.’ 

“Don't forget to have the horses stabled somewhere near 
the harbour, and see to it that they get exercised.’’ 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


ADICAL a pees whose eyes were directed to the 
future, oad took no account of the present, incited 
the workers of Australia, with the result that they lost their 
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employment. _ Sydney, Adelaide and Melbourne were in a 
ferment. Works were closed down, and thousands of work- 
people locked out. The shipbuilding yards in the big ports 
were the worst hit. Outstanding orders were cancelled, and 
transferred to the yards in England. A general crisis came 
with the winter, the most unfavourable time of the year. 
The businesses which were dependent on the shipbuilding 
firms also locked their men out, and many ships which 
arrived fully laden had to depart half-empty or in ballast. 
The farmers left their livestock on the pastures, and stored 
their wool in hurriedly constructed warehouses. They were 
not disposed to reduce their profits by submitting to the 
threatened increases in freight rates. There was a risk that 
overseas purchasers would in many cases give up wool in 
favour of cotton, which was much cheaper; also that 
Australian beef and mutton, which had been in demand all 
over the world on account of their cheapness, would be more 
difficult or even impossible to dispose of, if the exorbitant 
demands of the workers were granted. Great mistakes were 
made on both sides. The employers did not want to lose their 
high profits, and the workpeople made impossible demands. 

Want increased and disorder followed. 

The masses were incited by unscrupulous agitators, who 
were well paid by professional politicians, but could not give 
the workers bread. 

Unemployed men with sullen faces hung about everywhere, 
and wealthy people feared to drive through the streets in their 
luxurious cars. Insults and stone-throwing were of daily 
occurrence. The police were in a difficult position, for the 
starving men thought it necessary to resort to force to attain 
their ends. Troops were sent for from New Zealand to reinforce 
the local garrisons. The calling in of armed force, and especially 
of coloured soldiers, excited the masses, and gave rise to 
collisions in which blood was shed. The government made 
attempts at conciliation, but did not succeed in improving 
the position, as neither side would give way. Relief works 
were only a palliative, and philanthropic and charitable 
undertakings could do little to improve matters. 

Ruth Gladenbeck grasped the situation, and acted after 
mature consideration. She understood her mission. Ignaz 
was still the owner of enormous areas of pasture land, on which 
many millions of sheep and hundreds of thousands of cattle 
were grazing. When the labour crisis had become acute, and 
a catastrophe seemed inevitable, she entered into negotiations 
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with a number of the large farmers, who were maintaining 
their position obstinately, and preferred to sell their lands 
rather than to give way. In the short space of a few weeks, 
the business-like woman acquired eight large farms comprising 
six and a half million sheep and nearly a million head of cattle. 
The deal went through quickly, and the purchase price was 
lower than she had expected. The transportation of hundreds 
of thousands of bales of wool was begun immediately. The 
railways and the river-shipping companies assisted her with 
special rates which were settled in private and remained a 
secret. She also came to terms with the slaughter-houses, 
of which she acquired twelve and rented others, and prepara- 
tions were made at once for dealing with the livestock, 
which was on rail, and for preparing it for cold storage. 
Long messages were cabled to overseas purchasers and 
shipping companies. 

In England and also in other importing countries anxiety 
had risen to such a pitch that the big buyers feared that they 
would not be able to carry out their contracts, and willingly 
agreed to a slight increase in the purchase price. During 
recent years the price of wool on the London market had been 
rushed up to an intolerable height, and a slump set in when 
it was announced that an enormous quantity had been 
offered on the Hamburg produce market at a much lower 
price. London was obliged to reduce the price correspondingly 
the next day. Ruth chartered whole ships, and was thus 
enabled to obtain reduced freight rates from the shipping 
companies. 

All the agreements entered into by Ignaz Frost’s representa- 
tive contained one compulsory clause. The wages paid by all 
the railway and steamship companies, and others required 
for transporting the animals to the slaughter-houses and cold 
storage depots, were immediately to be raised by fifteen 
per cent. 

Ruth’s calculations were correct. By means of this enormous 
transaction she made a profit of half a million pounds sterling, 
besides which the light railways and other transport under- 
takings still belonging to Ignaz made large earnings. A part 
of the money thus came back to the spender. 

At Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney and Brisbane, people 
realized too late what an immense operation had been com- 
pleted in secret and within four weeks. 

Harry Newman negotiated with the men’s leaders, and 
explained to them why it was best for them to give way. 
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Hundreds of thousands of men would find work for a long time, 
even if their demands could not be granted in full. Many 
other businesses were ready to resume work on the basis of a 
fifteen per cent increase in wages. 

The labour market immediately assumed a different aspect. 
When some employers gradually came to a better under- 
standing of the position and yielded to the men’s demands, 
others were compelled to follow suit. Unemployment rapidly 
diminished, things settled down, and the Government sent 
away the overseas troops, whose presence had contributed 
considerably to the popular unrest. The towns which had 
been endangered soon resumed their normal appearance. 

To each of the four large towns, which had been principally 
affected, Ruth made a donation of £50,000 for the financing 
of relief works, and this helped to mitigate the destitution. 

Everywhere people sang the praises of Ignaz Frost, and 
no one guessed that a young woman had carried through the 
transaction single-handed. Ignaz had given her full powers, 
and she did not intend to miss such a favourable opportunity. 

“IT leave you a free hand in everything, for I know that you 
will act in my interests,’’ had been Ignaz’s laconic reply when 
Ruth had asked him months before if she might take advan- 
tage of the state of affairs. 

*‘T will announce it in headlines, and all the world shall know 
that it is you, Frau Ruth, who has accomplished the 
incredible feat of saving Australia from revolution.” 

‘‘Please do nothing of the kind, Mr. Newman ; first, because 
I donot wishit ; and secondly, because nobody willbelieve you.” 

“Does he give any attention to business? It is two years 
since he left for Singapore, and he has only been here once 
in his Vagabond Cresus.” 

“As you know, Mr. Frost is converting a former royal 
palace into a residence for himself. The last instructions 
I have received from him are that I am now to dispose of all 
his property. But I am going to found a company and keep 
possession of part of the shares. This will enable Mr. Frost 
to retain some influence over the businesses, and also bring in 
a big yearly income.” 

“He can do with it too; he is spending a fortune on his 
yacht and his palace. He has ordered two aeroplanes as well, 
and means to carry them about everywhere with him on the 
yacht. He owns six automobiles, besides the two he has 
ae at our disposal here ; and then there are all the animals 

e has bought.” 
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“Mr. Frost’s income is so enormous that he can allow 
himself all that and a lot besides. When I have founded the 
company, he will be paid ten million pounds, and will still 
retain shares to the value of two and a quarter millions.” 

“T would never have believed that a single person could 
own so much money.”’ 

‘Mr. Frost is lucky in business.”’ 

‘“‘And what does he get out of it all? Why the man can’t 
even laugh! He fills our pockets with money, and I don’t 
know what to do with it. I remember the time when I was a 
poor reporter, and rejoiced over every pound note I earned. 
Now I have got £15,000 in the bank and in good securities. 
But what am I to do with it ?” 

“Get married, Harry. Take a wife, and when children come, 
they will bring you joy.” 

“Thank you very much, but I’m forty-six now. Of course, 
if you, Frau Ruth, had had me when I first got to know you— 
but you wouldn’t. No, no, I don’t want a wife now, besides 
which, Mr. Frost wouldn’t allow any woman on his yacht, 
and when the show here is over I won’t have anything more 
to do with the Press. The boss has promised me the position 
of paymaster on the yacht.”’ 

“Don’t you want to make yourself independent somehow 
or other, and have a newspaper of your own? Mr. Frost 
would be sure to help you.” 

“What, Frau Ruth, you say that ? Why, you know very 
well that no one ever makes himself independent of Mr. Frost. 
Never ! Look at Teddy, for instance ; or, yes, look at yourself. 
And you could see how the crew of the yacht stick to him: 
the old captain, the German, and the rest of them. Everyone 
who comes into contact with him hangs on to him. How 
does he manage it ?” 

“‘He possesses some inner compelling force; one might 
almost call it suggestion.” 

“It is to be hoped that things here will soon be settled. 
After that, wild horses won’t keep me in Brisbane.” 

‘“‘Another three months. Mr. Burns will be here in ten 
weeks’ time to fetch us.”’ 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Ce mystery surrounded the disappearance 
of numbers of foreign legionaries. They deserted 
from garrisons all over the country, and were very rarely 
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recaptured. A strict watch was kept at the frontiers and 

orts, and along the coasts of Cochin China and Cambodia : 
fantier posts were strengthened, and the number of coastal 
patrol-boats was increased. 

In the course of a year more than two thousand men 
were missing from the garrisons and posts of Saigon, Hanoi, 
Hai-phong, Battambang, Tschon-Kan, Melu-Prey, Siem-reap, 
Stung-treng, Kratie, Kong, and Quang-ngai. 

The authorities directed that the closest look-out should be 
kept, and issued orders that men should not be allowed out 
in parties of less than three, and that everyone must be 
in before dark. No one was allowed out in the evening. 
Nevertheless men kept on disappearing. They either went 
out without permission and failed to return, or else suddenly 
vanished in broad daylight. 

It was a curious fact that none of the deserters were natives 
nor did any belong to the Latin races. 

When the men were forbidden to go out at all, mutinies 
were threatened. French colonial troops were called in to 
bring the disaffected legionaries to their senses. 

Native villages were burnt down whenever a deserter was 
found in them. The military authorities threatened to take 
Draconian measures when several officers were found murdered. 

Despite the strictness of the authorities, the desertions 
did not cease. At headquartersit was thought that there 
was a conspiracy among the legionaries stationed in Cochin 
China and Cambodia, and that this conspiracy had its centre 
among the natives. Fresh regiments were sent for from other 
French colonies, and the presumed conspirators sent away. 
Before long, troops from the new regiments began to disappear 
in the same mysterious fashion. Experienced detectives 
and soldiers of the regular army were placed among the legion- 
aries, but they did not succeed in discovering the secret 
organization. 

The queerest rumours were in circulation. Many people 
claimed to have seen an aeroplane which landed suddenly 
in an isolated place, took deserters on board, and disappeared 
as rapidly as it had arrived. On the coasts, only a few hun- 
dred miles from the garrisons, other people asserted that they 
had noticed a seaplane coming down, and legionaries swimming 
out to it from the shore. This story gained in probability 
when legionaries’ uniforms were found lying on the beach. 

Aeroplanes were used by the French coast-guard service, 
but the mysterious machine was not discovered. 
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Unrest increased from day to day, and the authors of the 
plot remained unknown. 

Lah-hot-kong, the former summer residence of the Chinese 
conqueror Phayatak, who was murdered by his general 
Tscha-Kri, was situated on a plateau in the delta of the 
Nam-mun and the Nam-si. The place had been deserted 
since 1809 and was in ruins. Tscha-Kri, the founder of the 
existing dynasty, changed his summer seat to Paknam near 
the Gulf of Siam, and gave up the establishment at Lah-hot- 
kong. Only the beautiful Buddhist monastery Mauk-me-kion 
withits hundred-towered pagoda whichstood fourmilesfrom the 
castle was still inhabited and maintained by the pious monks. 

Ignaz had bought the ruins of the former palace two and a 
half years before. The consent of the corrupt and unscrupu- 
lous officials of the court and the government was speedily 
obtained by means of a few bundles of banknotes. Together 
with the building, which was a priceless architectural treasure, 
went a large area of the surrounding country. 

Workmen and artists were sent up from the neighbouring 
towns of Pathai-soang and Ratanaburi, and from Bangkok, 
to reconstruct the building in its original style. Money was 
no object. 

A canal was made to the foot of castle Lah-hot-kong from 
the Nam-mun which is a tributary of the great Me-kong 
river, and a narrow-gauge railway was built to facilitate 
the transport of building materials from Pathai-soang. The 
work took two years. The monks and priests of Mauk-me- 
kion protested in vaintothe government. But their protests 
ceased after they had received a donation of 50,000 silver 
tikels. Money corrupted them too. 

‘Ignaz constructed a fortress-like building in a solitary 
position on a high plateau between Ubon and Takang. Trenches 
were dug around it, drawbridges constructed, and fences 
erected around the whole circumference of the property. 

A whole ship-load of arborescent Cereus cacti, which are 
dreaded for their hard long thorns, was imported from 
Venezuela at no small expense, and planted on the property. 
Between this almost impenetrable thorn hedge and the open 
space round the house, thick bamboo groves were planted. 
Only a broad road of approach on the west side was left 
open flanked by the high towers of the two pagodas. Behind 
the house was an aerodrome. Ignaz had a second one con- 
structed at Lah-hot-kong, 
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He named the fortress at Takang ‘‘Slaves’ Liberty.” 
The aeroplane started from there, and the seaplane from 
the Nam-mun river, to fetch the deserters from their hiding- 
places in Cochin China and Cambodia. Six natives, 
men of the Shan tribe, travelled through the large French 
colony disguised as priests and jugglers, and distributed to 
the legionaries slips of paper which indicated the time. and 
direction of their flight, and the place where their rescuers 
were waiting for them. The priests never came into direct 
contact with the legionaries. Their sacred garb as servants 
of Buddha opened every door tothem. They easily succeeded 
in getting pious people to interview one or two dissatisfied 
legionaries—and the dissatisfied ones constituted ninety- 
nine per cent of the total number. 

At the start Ignaz took an active part in the work. He 
undertook a tour of several months’ duration through the 
whole country, and succeeded in arousing hopes of speedy 
liberation in a few legionaries from each of the garrisons. 
He gave a special password for each place. 

“‘Whenever a man comes, or it ‘may perhaps be a woman, 
and you hear the word, then do what you are told and you 
will soon be a free man.”’ 

Ignaz kept an exact list of all the passwords, and each time 
his emissaries set out, they received new words for the towns 
which they were going to visit. 

Ignaz was sure that nobody would interfere with him in 
Siam. He had passed his pilot’s examination in Singapore ; 
he would not easily be caught in his aeroplane. The machine, 
a Curtis monoplane, was small, and only had room for four 
people including the pilot. 

Ignaz himself carried out the first rescues. He travelled 
through Siam with von Scharrenberg, the German ex-naval 
officer. They were accompanied by natives, and looked like 
an ordinary expedition. 

A Chinese contractor had been commissioned to form a 
caravan. The party consisted of over a hundred Laotians, 
Annamites, and Cambodians, with the addition of six ele- 
phants and ten horses. 

A wonderful world revealed itself to Ignaz. The elephants 
made a track throughout the thousand year old forests. 
What the heavy pachyderms could not trample down to 
make a path had to be chopped down with heavy Malay 
hatchets. Flora and fauna were bewitching, and of indescrib- 
able beauty; woods, hills and jungle were populated with all 
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manner of creatures; the most amusing were the gibbons, 
which swung about in the branches by their long arms. 
They were not shy, and let themselves down by the boughs 
and lianas, grimaced, chattered, and swung their slender 
bodies from tree to tree. Mothers, with babies clinging to 
them, fled to the tops of the trees in fear lest they should 
be robbed of their offspring. Six of these entertaining animals 
were caught and soon tamed by Ignaz. They were provided 
with soft belts with long cord and, thus secured, disported 
themselves on the backs of the elephants, who soon became 
accustomed to their strange riders. Three grey panthers, 
mysterious beasts of prey, who easily make friends with 
man and become very tame, shared the lot of the gibbons. 
They were taken back to the castle in roomy cages, and were 
there allowed their liberty, and only did harm when they 
managed to get into the poultry yard. Then they would 
kill the hens, ducks and geese, but curiously enough they 
did not touch the peacocks, of whom there were a few dozen 
leading a glorious existence. These beautiful birds often spread 
their tails when the panthers came near them, and strutted 
about, while the great cats lay admiringly on the sand or 
gravel showing their pleasure by sweeping the ground with 
their tails, and purring to express applause. Bears, big 
black fellows, were captured by the natives, and they too 
had to make the journey to Lah-hot-kong, where they led 
a contemplative existence in a roomy pit. ? 
A large number of tigers were deprived of their freedom 
by means of pitfalls. It was a tedious business to capture these 
dreaded marauders, Sogul Mher, a Laotian, who had for years 
been a follower of Johnny Kilburn, the big game hunter, under- 
stood the job. He always found out quickly which way the tiger 
usually went, and constructed the pitfalls. As he was given 
plenty of assistance, he had a considerable number made, and 
nearly always succeeded in effecting a capture. Ignaz spent 
whole nights on amachan, a lofty perch, at the edge of a clearing 
and was able to observe the night life of the jungle and 
forest. It was a dramatic sight to watch the tiger slinking 
round the trap as he made up his mind to spring or creep 
towards the bait. By night the forest was filled with countless 
voices, as animal spoke to animal, and animal to man, who 
had the presumption to venture into their midst and disturb 
their rest. Whoever had had the power or the knowledge to 
interpret the sounds made by all these creatures would perhaps 
have been in a position to solve the riddle of the universe. 
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Ignaz’s love of animals grew; he realized that might was 
right in the animal world, but he also recognized that de- 
liberate wickedness was unknown there. Wild beasts knew 
nothing of the cruelty and insults which may burn for a 
lifetime in a man’s soul. Homo sapiens alone took pleasure 
in ruining his neighbour’s existence. ‘‘Why, why?’ he 
said to himself in his bitterness, ‘“‘has God given a pure soul 
only to animals, and not to men also? Where is divine 
justice ?’’ ‘‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord?” ‘‘No, a 
thousand times no,’’ Ignaz said to himself. ‘‘There are 
shoals of villains and blackguards going about everywhere, 
and it is seldom that any one of them is punished for his 
crimes. No, a thousand times no; I will exact retribution 
as far as money gives me the power.” 

How splendid, almost perfect, everything was in Nature ; 
wherever imperfection existed, it was for the most part due 
to man. 

“Even if I am not able to avenge every injury, I will 
mete out just punishment to the chief offenders, who wrong 
their fellow-beings, and will give them a lesson which will 
deprive them for the rest of their lives of the power and the 
desire to do evil.” 

How pure were the civilized races when they were not ruined 
by contact with the whites! What an air of. innocence they 
had! He need only look at theever-laughing faces ofhis Chinese, 
Laotians, Annamites, Cambodians and Malays. Whenever 
the Shamanese were by themselves, their blackened teeth 
shone, but they shut their mouths at the approach of a white 
man. What wonderful charm, what infinite wisdom, lay 
in the teaching of Buddha! Humanity, humanity! And 
then hypocritical missionaries came with their foreign teaching 
and perpetrated the crime of making men untrue to the 
beliefs to which they had adhered for centuries. 

The wise Siamese were subjugated and sold by corrupt 
and unscrupulous officials, who granted privileges to still 
more unscrupulous Chinese contractors, which enabled them 
to oppress and exploit the poorer natives. 

Ignaz travelled through the country with his retainers, 
and forbade the hunting or killing of animals. Plenty of 
space was to be set apart at Lah-hot-kong for the captive 
animals so that they should not miss their freedom. A lonely 
man at heart, Ignaz rode onwards to fulfil his mission. 

The Foreign Legion’s turn came first. He was going to 
give freedom, the means of subsistence, and a new life, to 
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thousands who had yielded to the enticements of the 
recruiters, and were leading a life of misery. The devil’s 
battalions should be depopulated. He had tested von 
Scharrenberg for a long time, and had satisfied himself 
that the German officer could be trusted. He gradually 
initiated him into his plans. 

“Herr Frost, a German officer’s word is sacred. I will 
go with you through thick and thin, and support you in 
your endeavours to set free the men who are languishing in 
the hell of the Foreign Legion.” 

The expedition came to an end at Kiang-Sen in the far 
north-east on the border of French colonial territory. Only 
von Scharrenberg, Sogul Mher and a few attendants proceeded 
into Laos, while the others with the animals were sent back 
to Lah-hot-kong. 

The name Frost was unknown to the French. The three 
conspirators with their six servants travelled through the 
country without being molested. 

Sogul Mher was ready to further Ignaz’s plans with fiery 
zeal, especially as he was being well paid. 

Caution was necessary. Spies and traitors were not lacking. 
But Sogul Mher’s prudence, and his knowledge of languages 
and of the soul of Cambodia and Cochin China, qualified 
him to assist Ignaz in carrying out his purpose. Moreover, 
money played an important part in the background. They 
wandered from place to place, availing themselves of railways 
or ships wherever possible. Reliable people were won over 
at hundreds of places, but only among the natives ; hiding- 
places and routes which were to help the deserters in their 
flight were agreed upon. The monks of the Buddhist monastery 
joyfully grasped at the opportunity of depriving their country’s 
deadly enemy of his soldiers. Similar arrangements were 
carried out along the coast, beginning at Hai-phong in the 
Gulf of Tongking and continuing right down to the south 
of the China Sea, and agreements were concluded for men to 
be rescued by sea. The last station was at Soc-trang, at the 
mouth of the Mekong. The river there flows in five channels 
into the South China Sea. 

Ignaz, von Scharrenberg and the servants went on board 
ship at Cape St. Jacques, where the Vagabond Crasus was 
awaiting them. Sogul Mher stayed behind to organize the 
flight of the legionaries. 

At Saigon, Ignaz had made cautious inquiries about 
Lieutenant Aubusson, the man who had tormented him 
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and thousands of his comrades so abominably, and had had 
so many recaptured deserters flogged to death. Aubusson 
was now a captain and serving in Africa. 

“TI shall be able to find the brute there,”’ Ignaz said 6 
von Scharrenberg. ‘‘He shall receive payment in full for 
his deeds from my own hands.” 

A few weeks later, the desertions began. The legionaries 
fled from the garrisons and from isolated posts far in the 
interior of the country. The authorities seldom succeeded 
in recapturing a man. Sogul Mher and his agents worked 
cautiously and surely. Those who were ready to escape soon 
realized that a powerful and mysterious force was aiding them. 
Treachery was unheard of; even the old legionaries kept 
quiet, if only because their universally detested officers were 
being fooled, with the consequence that they got hauled 
over the coals by the higher authorities. 

If a man fled in the direction of the Siamese frontier, he 
was accompanied at night from place to place by Ignaz’s 
native agents. Each time it was a different one. It often 
happened that the pursuers were purposely misdirected, and 
disappeared without leaving a trace; it was then assumed 
that they had deserted too. Every unit of the Legion was 
seething with excitement. Even men who had never thought 
of running away were now obsessed with the idea. 

At the end of six months there had already been more than 
a thousand desertions; the number of those recaptured 
was very small, and although they were subjected to unspeak- 
able tortures, they made no disclosures. 

The Vagabond Cresus cruised out at sea. A seaplane 
was carried on board, and when news was received that deser- 
ters were waiting at one of the solitary spots on the coast 
which had been previously agreed upon, the great bird spread 
its wings in the night, approached the coast, and took the 
waiting men on board. 

Charlie Hogan, the American, whom Ignaz had at first 
been inclined to distrust, soon succeeded in winning his 
employer’s confidence. He was a reckless character, but a 
sportsman. Ignaz Frost became his hero. Hogan got to 
know his history from Captain Burns who was always singing 
his old comrade’s praises. Charlie himself had joined the 
Foreign Legion in a moment of youthful recklessness, and 
had suffered severely for it. He had succeeded in escaping 
from the African hell after only two years’ service. He 
joyfully seized the opportunity that now offered, soon learnt 
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to fly, and without passing any tests, became pilot of the 
“Redemption’’, as Ignaz had christened his seaplane. 

The rescued legionaries received a payment of fifty pounds 
and a free passage on a passenger steamer to their homes, or 
to any place they might select. Those of them who had 
escaped by land were collected together at Lah-hot-kong and 
despatched from Bangkok. 

Over two hundred selected men remained at Slaves’ 
Liberty. Ignaz retained this small army for special reasons. He 
rightly surmised that the French, when they once discovered 
the meeting place of the deserters, would disregard the 
sovereign rights of Siam, and attack the little fortress. If 
they ventured to do this, they would mect with a reception 
which they would not forget in a hurry. 

The Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians in the Legion 
at last realized that none of them was being assisted to 
escape ; the Latin races seemed to be excluded. There were, 
however, few southerners serving in the Legion, for most 
of them are unable to stand the hardships of the life. 

Ignaz’s spirits revived as he lived in his splendid palace of 
Lah-hot-kong. His face lost something of its former tense 
expression. Each new party of legionaries which reached the 
castle gave him the keenest joy. Even if all of them did 
not succeed in finding their way back into decent human 
society, most of them could be counted as saved, and the 
bitter lesson which they had learnt bore wholesome fruit. 

Great astonishment was aroused among the inmates of 
Lah-hot-kong by the sudden appearance of a female in their 
midst. Hitherto all the native servants had had to leave 
their wives outside. 

Utandja was still a child, a Burmese girl of thirteen. Ignaz 
had seen her father bartering her to a dissolute old Chinese in 
the market at Ukong. He felt pity for the young girl, paid 
a higher price than the Chinese offered, and brought her 
back to Lah-hot-kong. He took pleasure in the grateful 
child whose charms had already ripened. It was an age 
since he had held a woman in his arms. Sheer animal instinct 
drew him to her, and Utandja gave herself to him in the inno- 
cence of her gratitude and love. 

Tigers, bears, panthers and a number of dingoes, which 
Ignaz had brought from Australia, wandered about freely 
in the large grounds of the palace which were surrounded 
by high walls. Everyone was astonished and horrified one 
day to see Utandja walking quietly among the beasts, who 
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did not, however, attempt to harm her. Ignaz strictly 
forbade her to go into the grounds again, but although 
usually very amenable, she disobeyed him in this. She con- 
stantly succeeded in persuading the attendants to let her go 
in and play with the large and small cats and bears. 

Within a year from the time when the desertions began 
two thousand men had escaped. 

Instructions were sent to Sogul Mher to suspend his activi- 
ties until further notice. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


‘*'T*S VERYTHING done, Mrs. Ruth ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Newman, everything is settled, and if, 
as Mr. Frost has cabled, the Vagabond Cresus arrives to- 
morrow, we can send our things on board at once.”’ 

“T am glad; at last, at last! I’ve quite forgotten what 
Mr. Frost looks like.”’ 

Ruth laughed. 

“Would you have forgotten my face equally quickly ?”’ 

‘Oh, Frau Ruth, you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for making such an unkind suggestion.” 

Vira, who had grown into a tall young lady, came into the 
room, and flung her arms round her mother’s neck. 

‘Is it true, Mamma, we leave to-morrow ?’’ she asked in 
English. 

“‘Why don’t you speak in German? Yes, the yacht is 
due to-morrow. But it will take us a few days to settle things 
finally.’’ 

‘“‘How I am looking forward to seeing Uncle Frost again!”’ 

“Uncle, uncle,’’ Harry Newman muttered to himself. ‘‘I’ll 
be hanged if she isn’t his daughter. Such a striking resem- 
blance can’t be a coincidence.”’ 

“Did you make a remark, Mr. Newman ?”’ 

“‘No, no, I was only admiring Miss Vira.”’ 

Ignaz had reason to be satisfied with the way in which 
Ruth Gladenbeck had wound up his business affairs. The 
shares which he retained brought him in an income of over 
£200,000 a year. 

‘“‘He can rightly be called Croesus,” said Ruth. ‘‘But he 
no longer deserves the ‘Vagabond’.”’ 

Captain Burns, Ruth and Harry were sitting together on 
deck under the awning. 
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*“You want to know what he is up to? _He’s gone clean off his 
head. For eighteen months we’ve been running from the 
Gulf of Siam through the South China Sea to the Gulf of 
Tongking and back again. Many a time we’ve had to ride 
out the filthiest weather just off the coast. The reefs along 
there stick out of the water like mountain ranges. And all 
that, just to fetch these Foreign Legion ruffians on board. 
They behave like a lot of swine, and I’ve often had to put 
them in irons. I’m not given to worrying about my life, but 
it would be a damned shame if we went to Davy Jones’s 
locker for the sake of scum like them. Aren’t I right, 
Braggins ?”’ 

The old seadog stroked his rough chin. 

“You may be right, Capt’n, but I reckon Mr. Frost knows 
why he’s helping the deserters. Anyway, it serves them 
damned finickin’ Frenchmen right.’’ 

Ruth and Harry Newman observed with astonishment how 
everyone on board was devoted to Ignaz. The two old seamen, 
Harry Dingwall and Patrick Finnegan, swore to bash in the 
face of anyone who dared to say a word against the boss. 

‘‘He is the most wonderful man on earth,’’ shouted Dingwall, 
the Scotsman. ‘‘Whatever he does is all right.” 

The other members of the crew, among whom were five of 
the escaped legionaries, also swore by their rescuer. 

‘‘How does he manage it ?’’ Harry Newman asked Ruth. 

She smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*Please excuse me, Frau Ruth, but I really must ask you a 
question that’s been worrying me for years. Why didn’t 
you marry Mr. Frost ?”’ 

Ruth blushed, and looked at the journalist in astonishment. 

‘‘Why do you ask ? I was a mother before I got to know 
Mr. Frost, and then . . .’”’ she smiled, ‘“‘he never asked me 
to marry him, and I wouldn’t have done it if he had.” 

‘You mustn’t be angry with me, Frau Ruth.” Harry 
hesitated. ‘‘But it really is phenomenal how closely Miss 
Vira resembles him.” 

‘That is a puzzle which I cannot solve. Vira had to suffer 
a lot on that account at Brisbane, because everyone noticed 
the likeness and all sorts of nasty gossip went round.”’ 

‘Curious, very curious.” 

‘I know what has caused Mr. Frost to show a certain 
amount of coldness to all women. In his youth he experienced 
two bitter disappointments in love.”’ 

‘That happens to lots of people.”’ 
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“It isn't everyone who takes life so tragically.” 

It was a beautiful voyage. At some distance from Bangkok, 
an aeroplane came flying towards the yacht. Teddy Burns 
looked at it through his glasses. 

‘‘Mrs. Ruth, that is our seaplane, the Redemption. I 
reported our arrival to Lah-hot-kong yesterday by wireless, 
and no doubt Mr. Frost is coming with young Hogan to wel- 
come you and Harry.” 

‘Oh, Mummy, I wish Mr. Frost would take me with him. 
It must be lovely up in the air !”’ 

“You will often be able to have trips with him. He’s always 
buzzing over to Slaves’ Liberty Castle from Lah-hot-kong 
and back again in the aeroplane Revenge.” 

“What's the idea of this mysterious Slaves’ Liberty Castle ?”’ 

‘‘God knows. Mr. Frost doesn’t tell me anything, and that 
young scamp Hogan is as close as an oyster.” 

As the aircraft approached, the yacht slowed down and 
finally stopped ; shortly after, the Redemption came down on 
to the surface of the water, and described an elegant curve 
round the yacht. A motor-boat was lowered, manned by 
Dingwall and Finnegan, and despatched to the seaplane. 

As once before at Brisbane, Ignaz held Ruth Gladenbeck’s 
hands in his, and looked searchingly into her face. 

“You haven’t changed a bit, Frau Ruth; how young you 
look !’’ 

She withdrew her hands from his, and drew Vira forward. 

‘When one has as big a daughter as this, one can no longer 
be called young.”’ 

‘“‘Oh ho, little Vira has quite grown up. How old is she 
now ?”’ 

‘‘Seventeen, Uncle Frost.”’ 

“Good heavens,”’ said Teddy Burns, ‘‘that makes one realize 
what old fogies we’ve become, Mr. Frost.” 

“You needn’t worry about that, Teddy; you're still in 
the prime of life.’’ 

“Uncle Frost, may I go up in the seaplane ?’’ 

“Certainly ! Whenever you like.” 

‘‘Now, at once ?”’ 

“Will it be quite al] right, Mr. Frost ?” 

“Quite, if she flies with Hogan. He is reliable and so is the 
machine.” 

“‘Well then, may I go at once ?”’ 

‘Yes, but take a thick coat and my glasses. Hallo, Patsy! 
Run Miss Vira over to the Redemption, and tell Hogan to 
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take her up. He is to fly to the coast and wait for us at the 
harbour entrance.”’ 

“All right, sir.”’ 

“It’s absolutely incredible what you’ve done for me in 
Australia,” said Ignaz, when Ruth had reported to him about 
the winding-up of his affairs. 

“It was the best I could do. Byrnes and White are represent- 
ing your interests in Brisbane ; O’Hara, the solicitor, has the 
power of attorney, and will sign for you. The money is 
deposited in the four banks, as you directed, and your income 
will be settled every year at the general meeting.”’ 

“‘T am vastly indebted to you, Frau Ruth.” 

“You have paid me a hundred times as much as I am worth. 
I am a very rich woman.”’ 

“Will you consent to retain your direction of my affairs ?”’ 

‘I should be unhappy if I had no occupation.”’ 

“It is difficult for me to find words to express my gratitude.” 

“You owe me no gratitude. I am glad to see that you are 
looking more cheerful ; there seems to be more of the joy of 
life in your eyes.”’ 

“Ah, Frau Ruth, at last I have started to accomplish the 
task for which I have been thirsting for years.’’ 

“Are you still obsessed with your idea of exacting 
retribution ?”’ 

“Yes, Frau Ruth, yes, and I have made a beginning. 
During the last few months those blackguards of the Foreign 
Legion have been enjoying some of the hell which they have 
for years been giving to thousands of poor fellows under them.”’ 

“‘When the authorities find out about your activities, you 
will be thrown into prison. The French would send you toa 
penal settlement for life.’’ 

“They've got to catch me first !”’ 

“Leave it alone, Mr. Frost, it won’t bring you happiness.” 

There was fear in her voice, but he saw and heard nothing. 

‘Happiness, Frau Ruth? There will be no happiness for 
me in this world.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Rts turned out as Ignaz had expected. The French 
found out that the organizer of the desertions owned a 
kind of fortress close to the frontier. The sovereign rights of 
Siam had no existence in the eyes of the arrogant colonial 
rulers. Weak peoples had no rights at all. 
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When Sogul Mher received his instructions, there were still 
many deserters on their way. Among these was a Carinthian 
farmer’s lad, who had run away from home, and fallen into 
the hands of a recruiter at Gradisca. In the Legion, one of the 
old soldiers, a debauchee, had made up to the youthful 
rosy-cheeked Hans Gstettner and tried to make him yield 
to his desires. The healthy instincts of the simple farmer’s 
lad made him resist Antonio Fossati’s advances, and repel 
them with violence. The Neapolitan, who was a lick-spittle 
to his superiors, but coarse and brutal towards young 
legionaries, ascertained that Gstettner intended to desert. 
He succeeded in discovering one of Sogul Mher’s agents, 
extorted a confession by threats of death, and then stabbed 
the poor fellow. 

Realizing the hopelessness of his designs upon the young 
soldier, he gave information against him. The military 
authorities then laid their plans to capture the gang which 
was organizing the desertions. Gstettner was allowed to flee 
unmolested. Detectives followed him to the frontier unseen. 
A secret meeting-place was discovered, and a military police- 
man tracked the fugitive to the neighbourhood of Slaves’ 
Liberty. The French authorities realized that they could not 
openly infringe the sovereignty of Siam ; they also knew that 
diplomatic representations would be useless, as deserters did 
not come within the extradition treaties. Who the head of 
the organization was, remained a mystery. He must be a 
man of great wealth, and an enemy of France. It never 
occurred to the authorities that an ex-legionary was at the 
bottom of it all—a man who had no hostile feelings whatever 
towards France, but only wanted to injure and demoralize 
the hated institution of the Foreign Legion. 

The French learnt from their spies that Slaves’ Liberty 
was very strongly fortified, and garrisoned by ex-legionaries. 
An open attack upon a place in foreign territory wasimpossible, 
and so it was decided to surprise the fortress by a night assault, 
and to remove the deserters and their rescuers across the 
frontier in motor-lorries. 

A careless military policeman who was wandering in the 
neighbourhood of Slaves’ Liberty disguised as a traveller 
was recognized by one of the deserters. Ignaz was immediately 
warned by wireless, and arrived in the Revenge a few hours 
later. A short consultation was held. The aeroplane had to 
make the same journey several times in the course of the 
next few days. All the old comrades from the Vagabond Crasus 
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were brought to Slaves’ Liberty; only old Braggins with a 
few Scandinavians and Malays remained on board. 

The French were expected to attack by night. They would 
never venture to cross the frontier with an armed force by 
daylight. Native scouts were sent out by Ignaz. Sogul Mher 
arrived by a circuitous route, and reported a concentration of 
motor-lorries and boats at Bassak. 

The guard was strengthened, and large seachlights were 
mounted in the pagoda towers. By day the inhabitants 
of Slaves’ Liberty pretended to be unsuspecting, and wandered 
about in the neighbourhood of the fortress, but at night 
the strictest precautionary measures were observed. 

They were prepared for a night attack, and remained calm. 
It was full moon, and no one expected the assailants as long 
as the nights were so light. 

Von Scharrenberg, the German ex-naval officer, organized 
the defence, placed the twenty machine-guns, which had 
been secretly obtained, at the most important points, and 
distributed the forces. Each man had a place assigned to him. 
There was even a doctor available. Barbed wire was fixed 
along the high cactus hedges, and the various gates were 
strengthened with timber and ironwork. 

When the moon had begun to wane, spies’ reports increased 
the expectations of an imminent attack. The deserters were 
looking forward to a chance of giving their enemies a hot 
reception. 

All was quiet at Slaves’ Liberty, and not a light was to be 
seen from outside. At 7 p.m. the motor-boats and lorries had 
started from the frontier; at 1 a.m. they reached the place 
of assembly, previously agreed upon, about two kilometres 
from Slaves’ Liberty. The French possessed an exact plan of 
the fortress. They intended to effect a surprise, make a breach 
in the outer defence works, drive the lorries up to the east wall, 
and climb into the courtyards by means of the ladders they 
were taking with them. Every counter-attack was to be 
repulsed by a barrage of machine-gun fire. The men who 
penetrated into the interior were to kill everyone who resisted 
them, and open the gates. The principal thing was that no 
one should be allowed to get away, and that the commander 
of Slaves’ Liberty and his assistants should be secured. 
The whole operation was not to take more than two hours, 
for the force must be back across the frontier by dawn. 

Charley Hogan, who was in charge of the searchlight in the 
right pagoda tower, tried to penetrate the darkness with the 
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help of his night glasses. He had headphones over his ears 
and a telephone receiver was hanging on his chest. He was 
gently humming to himself the tune of the ‘Kentucky 
Patrol’. He was enjoying the adventure, and during the last 
few days a passion, of which he had previously been ignorant, 
had taken possession of him. He was in love with Vira, 
and had reason to believe that the beautiful girl was not 
indifferent to him. She had snapped him with her Kodak 
at least thirty times, and he had also obtained permission 
to photograph her. He took the photographs from his pocket, 
and although he could distinguish nothing in the dark, 
kept looking at the hand in which he held the snapshots. 

The barking of the dingoes, which were kept in a hut 
outside the fortress, made him keep a look-out towards the 
east side. The enemy could only be coming from that direction, 
for that was their only opportunity of approaching the gate 
under cover. A distant noise ofmotorengines reached Charley’s 
ears. 

‘They are coming,” he telephoned. 

The noise increased, and the French lorries drove up. At 
the same moment the searchlights were turned on and 
dazzled the attackers, who, as they appeared in the broad 
shaft of light, formed an easy target for the machine-gunners. 

“En avant,’’ the command rang out below. 

The French, who were five hundred strong, ran forward 
under cover of the walls, and attacked on every side. Many 
fell, but most of them succeeded in reaching the gates. 

The attack was pressed obstinately ; a party of men climbed 
the wall on the south side and got two machine-guns into 
position. The defence now sustained its first casualties. 

Ignaz ran to the south court with twenty legionaries who 
brought three machine-guns with them. The roaring of the 
tigers mingled with the rattling of the shots. 

Charley Hogan fired from his tower at the men who were 
scaling the south wall. One after another fell down. The 
French then directed their fire from a corner of the wood 
against the searchlight, put it out of action, and wounded 
Charley in the shoulder. 

When the attackers realized the hopelessness of their 
attempt to enter on the east and south sides, they turned 
their attention to the west wing. There they encountered 
little opposition. Over a hundred men jumped down into 
the large court, and ran to the gates which led to the other 
parts of the fortress. Suddenly shouts of horror rang through 
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the darkness. The first door had soon yielded to their blows 
and burst open; the men in front were pushed on by those 
behind, but started back with terror in their eyes. The gate 
which had been forced opened into the tigers’ quarters. 
The twelve large cats, though at first alarmed themselves, 
were infuriated by the unaccustomed din, rushed into the 
court, and wrought terrible havoc among the intruders. 

“Boss, the tigers are loose !’”’ With a horrified cry Sogul 
Mher rushed on to the terrace from which Von Scharrenberg 
was directing operations. 

Snatching up the hippopotamus whips, Ignaz and Sogul 
Mher ran to the tigers’ quarters, while Von Scharrenberg 
telephoned to the left pagoda : 

‘“‘Turn the large searchlight on to the west court at once ; 
the tigers have broken loose.”’ 

The same command was given to Charley, but he answered 
faintly : 

‘Searchlight knocked out; I am wounded and cannot 
move ; send some men up here.’’ 

The great shaft of light from the southern searchlight 
blinded man and beast. Armed with their hippopotamus 
whips, Ignaz, Sogul Mher and the animals’ attendants rushed 
into the court, and drove the beasts, who were intimidated 
by the glare, back into their quarters. Such of the attackers 
as were not seriously wounded fled up the ladders which 
their comrades in the lorries had let down over the walls. 
Dead bodies were lying about, and wounded men were 
writhing on the ground and groaning. They had been horribly 
mauled by the tigers. 

Teddy Burns, who had been lying hidden with a hundred 
men in the wood outside Slaves’ Liberty, broke cover with 
his men on receipt of a lamp signal, and decided the fight 
in favour of the defence. The French were driven out through 
the cactus hedge and bamboo thicket down to the river, a 
number of them, including the major in command and some 
other officers, being taken prisoner. 

On laying down their arms and ammunition they were to 
be allowed to withdraw; the killed and wounded they were 
to take with them. | 

Ignaz, Von Scharrenberg, and Teddy Burns sat in the 
dark, while bull’s-eye lanterns flashed like little searchlights 
into the faces of their enemies and blinded them. The French 
could only hear the men who were dictating to them the 
conditions of their withdrawal. 
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‘“‘All arms are to remain here and the ammunition, too. 
You are to take the dead and wounded with you.” 

‘‘And supposing I refuse ?”’ : 

‘Then I shall inform the Siamese Government this very | 
night of your invasion of their territory.” 

The French retired before dawn. Their rifles, bayonets 
and machine-guns were thrown into the river in their presence. 
Their departure was superintended by ex-legionaries who | 
were armed and ready to fire. The wounded had received 
first-aid, and lay in the motor-boats pale and whimpering. 

Dr. Theodor Kahl was at work at Slaves’ Liberty. There 
was plenty for him to do. Eight of the legionaries had been 
wounded, two of them severely. Charley Hogan, too, uttered 
horrible curses as the doctor extracted the bullet from his 
shoulder. 

“‘Shall I be a cripple for life, doctor ?”’ 

‘‘Nonsense. You'll be able to box again in a month, but 
it may take longer.”’ 

‘‘Damn it.” 

The doctor was a rolling stone. Though a competent 
practitioner, he hated his profession. He was a real Bohemian 
though he came of a good German family. His father, one of 
the most distinguished gynzcologists in Berlin, had insisted 
on his only son becoming a doctor, and had absolutely dis- 
regarded the latter’s artistic ambitions. When the professor 
departed this life, his son devoted himself to his favourite 
studies. He was passionately interested in the history of 
art, and his inheritance enabled him to travel, and see the 
world’s artistic treasures. He drifted about the world for 
twelve years, and was greatly astonished to find one day 
that his money was at an end. The great work on oriental 
art which he was planning had not yet been begun ; he only 
possessed a mass of pictures and notes. Lack of money 
compelled him to look for work. He could not settle down 
anywhere as a doctor; his nomadic instincts, which he had 
indulged for twelve years, would not allow him to remain 
for long in one place. He therefore decided to become a ship’s 
dector. Chance brought him into touch with Von Scharrenberg 
at Bangkok. The two men had known each other in their 
young days at Munich. Kahl explained his position to his 
old acquaintance, and after a short discussion Dr, Theodor 
Kahl was appointed ship’s doctor on the Vagabond Cresus. 
Ignaz promised to supply him with the means to complete 
his great work. 
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“I am quite satisfied with everything, Mr. Frost, but I 
must have my beer every day. It is understood, of course, 
that I never get drunk.” 

“I should not make any other supposition in the case of 
a man of your position, doctor ; besides I have never insisted 
on my people being total abstainers.”’ 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


Gl ics enterprise at Slaves’ Liberty was wound up after 
the French attack, and a competent Dutch manager 
was put in to farm the large area of land which belonged to 
the estate. Sogul Mher was instructed to recommence the 
liberation of the legionaries in a year’s time. The deserters 
were to be conducted across the Chinese frontier. 

Lah-hot-kong was placed in the charge of Ruth Gladen- 
beck, who was given some European assistants with a know- 
ledge of the country. 

Elvira’s engagement to Charley Hogan took place before 
the departure of the Vagabond Cresus. The young man 
took a sorrowful farewell of his fiancée. Their separation was 
to last a year, and perhaps longer, and was to be a test of 
the young couple’s constancy. 

Ruth Gladenbeck had come to Bangkok with Vira. A 
farewell dinner was given on board in the yacht’s magnificent 
dining-room. After the meal, Ruth followed Ignaz into his 
private saloon. 

“Frau Ruth,” Ignaz began, after lighting her cigarette. 
“I beg you to take what I have to say calmly, and not to 
try to divert me from my purpose, for as you know, that 
would be a useless undertaking.”’ 

She looked at him expectantly and with fear in her heart. 
She still loved this extraordinary man, and would have laid 
down her life for him a thousand times over, if she could 
thereby have brought him happiness. If she could only find 
a means to procure him peace of mind. It was incompre- 
hensible to her that a man could cherish an unappeasable 
hatred for nearly twenty years, and never forget an injury. 

‘There is no need for you to feel alarm. During the last 
few days I have set in order all the affairs which concern 
my friends, myself and my property. Please don’t look at 
me in such dismay, Ruth; you are making it more difficult 
for mé to say what I have to say.”’ x 
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“What dreadful thing are you proposing to do ?”’ 

‘Nothing that could be described as such. I must fulfil 
my mission.” 

There was a long silence during which he lighted one 
cigarette after another. Ruth gazed at him anxiously and 
sadly. 

“there is a chance, but only a bare chance, that I shall 
not return.’”” Again he paused. “I have made a successful 
beginning, but there is more to be done. If all goes well, I 
shall come back and spend the rest of my days peacefully 
and happily at Lah-hot-kong. But if anything should happen 
to me, I want you to act in accordance with the dispositions 
which I have made. Will you promise me to do this ?”’ 

“‘Ignaz, Mr. Frost, let me speak. I beg you to give up 
your mad projects of vengeance. Try to live for the present. 
We all love you. What a wonderful friendship it is that 
binds us together! Teddy and Mr. Newman and the other 
gentlemen, and even the simple old sailors, pray to you as if 
you were God. Why should you punish people who are not 
worth giving a thought to ?”’ 

“I am bidden by an inner voice, which seems like a com- 
mand from above; I can never rest until I have called to 
account the people who have ruined my earthly existence. 
I certainly expect to return, Ruth; and now be sensible, 
and don’t try to dissuade me, for it is no use.”’ 

Ruth was afraid that she would never see him again. She 
put her right arm round his neck, drew his head towards her, 
and kissed him on the lips. 

“T wish you all the happiness in the world, Mr. Frost.’’ 

Dr. Kahl was the last to come on board. He seemed very 
excited, wanted to speak to Mr. Frost at once, and found 
him with Ruth. 

“Excuse my intruding like this, but a terrible thing has 
happened at Lah-hot-kong.”’ 

“What is it, doctor? Speak.” 

‘‘As you know, little Utandja has constantly been going 
in among the wild animals. Yesterday morning, a strange 
dog found its way into the animals’ quarters. Nobody knows 
how it happened. Suleima, the large tigress, killed the animal 
with a blow of her paw, and then dragged the body away to 
her lair. Utandja tried to pull the dog away from her, and 
then, though she usually let the little Burmese girl do any- 
thing to her, she leaped at her and broke her neck with a 
single blow. Sulhamar, the keeper, ran up with his kris to 
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make the tigress let go her prey. She chased him furiously 
all round the place, and we were all trembling for his life, 
but in the end he caught her and drove the sharp knife into 
her neck with all his strength. He snatched up the dead 
girl in his arms and brought her into the house. His grief 
for the little girl was heartrending; he roared like one 
possessed, shook her, and addressed her with pet names, as 
oe tried to awaken her. It turned out that they had been 
overs.” 

Ignaz’s lips were tightly closed. He looked Ruth fixedly 
in the face. She knew what he was thinking. Little Utandja 
had simulated love for him and deceived him. 

“Thank you, doctor. Did you try to resuscitate her ?”’ 

“There was nothing to be done. The vertebral column was 
fractured in several places and the artery torn.” 

‘“‘Have I the right to take vengeance on people, Frau 
Ruth ?”’ asked Ignaz, when the door had closed behind 
Dr. Kahl. 

She remained silent, not knowing what reply to make. 

The Vagabond Cresus left Bangkok at dawn, and steamed 
southwards towards the Gulf of Siam. 

Ruth Gladenbeck knelt beside her bed in the hotel, and 
prayed : 

‘‘Dear God in Heaven, protect him, let him return in 
safety, grant him peace at last.”’ 

‘Are you praying for Charley, Mamma?”’ said Elvira, 
coming into the room. 

“Yes, my child, but now you must take a few hours’ rest.”’ 

“Good night ; oh, how silly, I ought to say ‘good morning’!”’ 


CHAPTER FIFTY 


GOOD customer, boss,’’ said Bill Snyder, ‘‘his pockets 

i are lined with hundred-pound notes, and he's always 
tight.” 

‘Why haven’t you brought him here, you idiot ?”’ raged 
Mr. Smith. 

‘‘He won’t come with me. I’m not educated enough. 
He’s a great scholar. You must come to Lien Hu’s place 
yourself; I don’t talk fine enough for him.”’ 


Mr. Smith had a splitting headache and felt sick. He 
could form no clear recollection of what had happened to 
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him. He was lying in the dark. Why the deuce wouldn’t 
his dream leave him; why couldn’t he make an effort to 
rouse himself? What was the meaning of this rocking 
motion and these sounds of splashing ? Could he, by some 
mistake, have got hold of a strong opium cigarette ? That 
was hardly possible, for he had not had much to drink. 
What the devil had happened on the previous evening ? 

He slowly began to remember. That was right, he had 
been with the German, the scholar. At Lien Hu’s tea-house. 
He had a sudden spasm of fear, and shouted : 

“Bessie, hullo, you dirty beast! Can’t you hear? Pull 
up the blinds; I feel ill; everything is turning round me.” 

He sat up with a jerk, knocked his head hard against the 
ceiling, and fell back groaning. He began to tremble. He 
was on a ship at sea! How had he come there ? What had 
happened? He raised himself cautiously, and, groping 
above his head, felt a hard wooden surface. Where could he 
be ? Who had brought him here ? 

That German had been as drunk as a lord. He had drunk 
wine with him, good claret, that is to say he had only drunk 
a little himself, and then ordered some Veuve Cliquot and 
gulped down a glassful. He could stand any amount of 
champagne. 

He got up slowly, for his head still ached violently. Step 
by step he groped his way along the wall. An oath escaped 
his lips. He had knocked his corn and his shin-bone against 
an obstacle, which was as hard as iron. 

“That swine Bill, I’ll kill him by inches. Only he could 
have got me into this mess.” 

At last he found a door, and hammered on it with both 
fists; nobody came. He could now distinctly hear the 
throbbing of the engines. He thumped repeatedly on the 
iron door, and then tottered back to his berth in a state of 
exhaustion. He thought of his sins, of the crimes which he 
had committed in his life. Only once had the arm of the 
law seized him, and that was long ago. That time in Port 
Elizabeth in South Africa. It was in prison there that he had 
got to know Heney and Duncan. 

He was seized with horror. Heney, whom he had 
treacherously murdered on their flight from Kimberley, 
suddenly stood before him. The dead man’s eyes gleamed in 
the darkness with a green light. A hole, blackened by powder, 
gaped in his forehead. He had shot his accomplice while the 
latter was asleep. 
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“Go away ; get out of my sight |’’ He threw himself back 
in his berth whimpering, and pulled the blankets over his 
head, but the horrible vision penetrated the rough cloth. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Smith, had a good sleep ?” 

The tormented man threw the blankets violently aside. 
The door was open and a flash-lamp was shining in the room 
and dazzling him. 

“Get up, Mr. Smith. You don’t need to sleep for more 
than two days.” 

Wasn't that Bill’s voice? How did the rogue come to be 
on the ship? All his fear left him now that there was a 
light. 

“You dirty swine, who brought me here? Where am I? 
What have you been up to ?”’ 

“Don’t ask too many questions at once; one thing at a 
time. Firstly, I cannot allow you to use such impolite language, 
and secondly, I can truthfully inform you that it was I who 
brought you on to this fine ship. And now up with you, get 
dressed, and hurry along to the boss.” 

“You shall pay for this. I’ll have you flayed.’’ 

‘“‘Hurry up, the boss is waiting.” 

Trembling with rage, the old crook slipped into his clothes. 
Great was his horror when he found himself before Ignaz 
Frost. He recognized him at once, and realized that the hour 
of retribution had come. 

“Mr. Smith, you are my prisoner ; you are entirely in my 
power. Your establishment in Singapore has been closed, 
and you are wanted by the police. They now know that the 
opium-den proprietor, James White, is really the robber and 
murderer Sam Smith.” 

The old criminal turned pale, and gazed at Ignaz with 
wide-open eyes. 

“You murdered Heney in Mozambique; his corpse was 
washed up near Amatonga on the Liponge River, where it 
was found by the explorer Gonzabello, and identified by the 
police. You killed him with a shot through the head, 1n order 
to be rid of an accomplice, and to enjoy the booty alone.” 

“Lies, lies. Heney had taken his share, and parted from 
me earlier.”’ 

‘That is not true, for before the police had an opportunity 
to search your house in Singapore, Bill and the doctor had, 
on my instructions, confiscated the gems which you stole 
when you broke into Collins and Watkins's, and we also 
discovered the revolver from which was fired the shot which 
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was found in Heney’s head. It is curious that a clever rogue 
like you should not have got rid of this corpus delzcts.” 

Smith turned a beseeching look upon Bill. 

“Why have you treated me like this, Bill? Wasn’t I 
always kind to you ?” 

“Shut up, Smith,” saidIgnaz. ‘Bill was commissioned by 
me to get into touch with you six months ago. It has all 
been done on my instructions.” 

“Oh, you brute.” 

‘You know what you did to me, Smith, and I expect you 
have not forgotten how you tricked those poor devils in 
Africa out of their last penny. I am also acquainted with the 
crimes you committed at Singapore, where you robbed every 
person who came into your opium hell. I have resolved to 
exact retribution. The gems from the Kimberley robbery 
which we found at your place have already been dispatched, 
safely packed, to Collins and Watkins. You will now sign a 
letter stating that you, Heney, and Duncan were the thieves, 
and that the diamonds have been found in your possession. 
The letter will go to Collins and Watkins.”’ 

‘‘Never, never in my life.” 

“You will sign it. Bill also discovered where your other 
valuables were hidden. Here are three bank pass-books, a 
number of share certificates, letters of credit and mortgage 
deeds. You will make over all your property to the Seamen’s 
Home at Singapore, and to the Society for the Suppression 
of the Drug Traffic.” 

“‘Never, never. Not even if I was to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered.’’ 

“You will sign. Otherwise I shall hand you over to the 
British authoritics at Bombay. Then you will certainly be 
hanged.”’ 

“No, no, I’ll sign nothing. Rather be hanged.” 

‘Here are four cheques. They are made out for sums 
which amount to the total of your deposits as shown in the 
three pass-books. You will sign your name to these donation 
announcements, and I will get a reliable man in Bombay to 
verify the documents.”’ 

“TH sign nothing.”’ 

‘Bill, ran up to Hogan and tell him to send a wireless to 
Bombay to say that Sam Smith, who has long been wanted 
for murder and robbery, is on board, and that the police 
should meet the ship when it arrives in two days’ time.” 

“Say, Mr. Frost, don’t send that message. I’ll give you 
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£20,000. You will then forget everything, and set me free 
at the next port.” 

‘“‘Take Mr. Smith to his cabin, Bill, and then tell Hogan to 
despatch that message.”’ 

Smith rushed to the table in a fury, and tried to snatch up 
the papers lying on it. 

“Villains, thieves, murderers !’’ he roared. “‘You want to 
rob me; I'll defend myself though. Give me my money, 
give me the gems, you haven't . . 

Bill pulled him back, and held his hand over Smith’s 
foaming mouth. 

“Where is the captain of this ship? I want to see him. 
How does that pleb there dare to set himself up as my judge ? 
I shall speak to the captain.”’ 

Ignaz took up the telephone ; at the word “‘pleb’’, all the 
colour had left his face. ‘“‘The captain is wanted.” 

Smith hit out like a madman, and had another fit of 
trembling when he recognized Teddy Burns, despite his 
changed appearance. 

‘“‘Take him away, Bill, and put him in irons, so that we can 
hand him over to the police undamaged.’’ 

Half an hour later, Smith signed all the cheques and 
donation announcements and the letter to Collins and 
Watkins. 

“I have acted under compulsion, and I know that I can 
do nothing against you by resorting to the law. I expect 
you to set me ashore at the next non-British port. But one 
thing I swear: I will not rest until I have paid you back 
for this. I will look up Duncan when he has served his 
sentence, and he will break you in two as easily as if you 
were dolls.’’ 

“You mustn’t count on Duncan, Mr. Smith; he died in 
prison.’’ 

“When shall I be set free ?” 

“I shall decide that later.”’ 

The Vagabond Cresus had called at three ports, but Smith 
was still in his cell. He was afraid that he was going to be 
kept a prisoner permanently, and resolved that when land 
was in sight and he was allowed exercise on deck, he would 
jump overboard, and reach freedom by swimming. ‘“‘And 
then look out for yourself, Ignaz Frost; I will find you, 
even if I have to search the whole world.” 

The Vagabond Cresus rounded the Cape in stormy weather, 
and proceeded up the west coast of Africa. The yacht’s 
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bunkers were to be filled at Benguela, in Portuguese Angola, 
but owing to the heavy surf, the ship could not enter the 
harbour. 

Smith had seen through his barred porthole that the ship 
was approaching land. Hitherto he had always been kept 
confined when the yacht called at a port, and he was, there- 
fore, much surprised when Bill fetched him for his usual 
morning walk. He followed his warder quietly. He saw a 
customs boat flying the Portuguese flag at her stern rocking 
in the swell. So this was not British territory. Now was his 
chance. He decided to jump overboard when an opportunity 
offered; he calculated the distance to the cliffs; he could 
swim as far as that, and in any case he was sure of being 
picked up by a boat. As regards his future career in Angola 
he had no fears. “‘But woebetide you, Ignaz Frost, if ever I 
lay hands on you.” 

Ignaz and Teddy observed the old rascal surreptitiously 
from the bridge. They saw him give his guard a sudden 
shove in the chest, run to the railing, and dive into the sea. 
Bill recovered himself quickly, snatched up a life-belt and 
threw it overboard. 

The fugitive did not trouble to secure the belt, but swam 
off with powerful strokes in the direction of the coast. 

The people in the customs launches and native boats 
shouted and gesticulated. A launch went to the assistance 
of the swimmer. The shouting increased, and a boat was let 
down from the Vagabond Cresus. 

The black oarsmen who were approaching Smith suddenly 
changed their course, yelled, and waved their arms, Behind 
the swimmer the water was churned up, and the fins of a great 
fish showed out of the water for a few seconds, then dis- 
appeared and came up again near to Smith. He realized his 
danger ; a man-eating shark was after him. He dived, hoping 
to elude his pursuer ; but the air was rent by a shriek as the 
monster seized his victim and drew him under. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


Ge. excitement reigned at General Headquarters 
at Oran. 

Captain Aubusson, the slave-driver, had been kidnapped 
during the preceding night. About midday a brown girl 
was found in his rooms tied up, and his batman had 
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disappeared. It wassome hours before the girl could be got to 
speak. She told her story with trembling lips. She was a 
dancer at the Café Aubongoiit, where the captain had seen 
her and invited her to his house. Her friends warned her 
not to go with the drunkard, but he pushed her brutally 
into his car and took her off to his rooms. There she had to 
dance before him while he kept beating her with his riding 
whip. Suddenly three men had come in, and she had been 
taken to another room, where she was bound and gagged by 
the officer’s servant and a white gentleman. What happened 
afterwards she did not know. 

It was surmised that the natives had revenged themselves 
on the hated captain for his offences against the native girls. 
The dancing girl was not believed. The batman, who was in 
his third year of service in the Legion, had asked not to be 
assigned to the captain, but had nevertheless been detailed 
for duty as his servant. 

The native quarters were thoroughly searched, the civil 
and military police displaying the greatest activity. All 
that they discovered, however, was that a car had been seen 
driving furiously down the Avenue Félix Faure late at night 
with dimmed head-lights. All the taxi-drivers in the town 
were interrogated, but without result. 

Nobody suspected that the missing officer was a prisoner 
on the steam yacht Vagabond Craesus which was lying in 
Algiers harbour, and that his batman, the son of a Bingen 
vinegrower, was in hiding near the comfortable men’s quarters 
on the same vessel. 

Bill had discovered at Biskra that Aubusson was stationed 
at Oran. He immediately proceeded there and soon made 
friends with Hans Kiepenheuer, the captain’s servant. 

‘You like an occasional nip, my friend ?’’ Bill asked the 
legionary in his bad French. 

They happened to be close to Dubonnet’s bar. 

Pas the hell’s that to you?” the Rhinelander replied 
rudely. : 

“Oho, how sharply you speak ! Come on, let’s drink a glass 
of good wine.” 

“T’ve no use for the wine here; I’ve been accustomed to 
something better.” 

“Go on, surely you get nothing but fizz in the Legion? 
Come along, young fellow, you’ve got time now.” Bill glanced 
round cautiously. ‘‘That swine Aubusson is across at the 
Aubongofit again.” 
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‘‘Why, do you know him ?” . 

“Don't I just,’”’ lied Bill, calling to mind Ignaz’s descrip- 
tions. “‘I spent five years under the fellow; he nearly had 
me flogged to death once.” 

“Oh, la lal’ Wans Kiepenheuer had got into the habit 
of using the French exclamation of surprise. “If I could 
only pay him back !” 

“‘So you can, and if you want your freedom into the bargain, 
I’ll be glad to show you a safe way.” 

The legionary was suspicious. 

“‘T don’t know if I can trust you.” 

‘Well, first of all take five hundred francs as security.” 

““What’s the use of the money to me? If they catch me, 
Aubusson will have me whipped to death.” 

“They won’t catch you. Listen to what I say, and you'll 
soon change your mind.”’ 

Bill spent three consecutive evenings arguing with Hans, 
and at last managed to convince the latter that he was going 
to gain his freedom. How and when his escape was to be made, 
he would be told shortly. 

The Vagabond Cresus was in Melilla harbour. Ignaz was 
occupying a whole floor at the Hotel Granada, where he was 
awaiting news from Bill. 


‘‘Kugenie accepts your offer. Am expecting you 
immediately. 
“Mother.” 


The telegram looked harmless, but Ignaz understood. 
The Vagabond Crasus left harbour the same day, and 
steamed out to sea. There the Redemption was got ready, 
and that night the seaplane left on her flight to Oran. She 
came down on the sea at some distance from the place, and 
Bill came out to her in a motor-launch. 

Ignaz, Von Scharrenberg and Dr. Kahl proceeded with 
Teddy between the Habibas Islands to the coast. There a 
large limousine was waiting for them, and took them into 
the town. The car stopped not far from the house wherc 
Aubusson lodged, and Hans Kiepenheuer concealed the four 
men in a large room on the first floor. 

About 2 o’clock in the morning the captain returned home 
with the dancing girl. With tense nerves the four men awaited 
the signal from the legionary. They heard the drunkard 
shouting and lashing the poor girl with his whip. Then the 
batman knocked, and Ignaz and his companions rushed into 
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the room wearing masks and holding their revolvers ready 
in their hands. 

“Hands up !” 

Aubusson gazed at the masked men with the vacant stare 
of the drunkard, and slowly grew sober. 

“Hands up, quickly !” 

“Pardon, messteurs.”’ 

‘Hands up.” 

Bill pulled the dancing girl into the next room, where with 
Hans’s help he bound her. 

“Rogues, ruffians, bandits. You shall pay for this at the 
guillotine !”’ 

Aubusson behaved no better than Sam Smith had done. 

“Forward, march, you are going to receive punishment for 
the brutalities of which you have been guilty towards poor 
helpless men.”’ 

Aubusson rushed at Ignaz with a cry of rage, but was 
quickly overpowered. Dr. Kahl stifled his cries with a cloth 
which he held over his mouth. Aubusson was carried to the 
car in an unconscious condition, driven to the launch, whence 
he was transferred to the seaplane, and eventually brought 
on to the yacht, accompanied by his servant. Von Scharren- 
berg, Dr. Kahl, and Teddy drove southwards in the car. 
At Perrégaux they changed its appearance, and Bill sold it 
to a Jew dealer at a low price. 

The Vagabond Cresus lay at the Jetée de l'Est. The 
customs officials showed themselves very obliging towards 
the wealthy owner. Coal was taken aboard, and two days 
later the yacht left in the direction of Gibraltar. 

Dr. Kahl carried out a certain operation upon Captain 
Aubusson which rendered him permanently incapable of indulg- 
ing his lusts. He was kept drugged during the whole voyage, 
so that he should never find out that he had been on board ship. 

Charley Hogan, Dr. Kahl and Bill took him on the Redemp- 
tion at night, and landed him near Merdja Ras ed Dura on 
the coast of Morocco. They deposited the still unconscious 
man on the ground near a Moorish village a few miles 
inland, and returned to the yacht. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


ONSIEUR LATELLIER had come to grief some 
VA years earlier. Cancer of the stomach had destroyed 
his vital organs, and he had died in St. Lazare Hospital, 
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after being operated upon three times and suffering agonizing 
pain. He had paid a heavy penalty for his wickedness. 

It was a satisfaction to Ignaz Frost that this procurer for 
the Foreign Legion had been punished in his lifetime. In 
accordance with his promise, he sent Ruth Gladenbeck a 
weekly report of his activities : 


‘““, . . don’t worry about me; two of my enemies have 
received payment for their iniquities, and a third died years 
ago. Now I am off to Germany, and from there to Vienna. 
Justice must prevail. If all goes well, I shall be back at 
Lah-hot-kong in six months. 

“Kindest regards to Vira and yourself.”’ 


Ignaz and Teddy sauntered through the streets of Liver- 
pool. Memories of the past rose to their eyes. It was many 
years since they had left the harbour as poor sailors on the 
Callosity. 

Ignaz wondered whether he had not really been happier 
then than now. In those days he still had an object in life: 
riches and revenge. Before long this object would be attained. 
But when he had punished the rest of the people whose 
names were entered in his note-book, what would there be 
left for him to do? Was it worth while to occupy one’s 
thoughts with these people for years on end? Why had he 
not married Ruth Gladenbeck instead ? 

She had loved him for years, of that he was certain. She 
had devoted herself to him during the best years of her life, 
and he was indebted to her forthe greater part of his wealth. 
She was good and beautiful; a woman with a rare soul. 
No, he said to himself. He respected her greatly, but he was 
not drawn to her by that all-powerful love which leaves no 
room for other passions. 

‘Do you remember, Mr. Frost ?”’ 

Teddy asked the question dozens of times, as they passed 
places which recalled unpleasant memories for both of them. 

‘How could I have been such a slave to drink ? What a 
stupid animal I was in those days,” said Teddy as they 
passed a seaman’s tavern from which issued the sound of 
voices bawling to the accompaniment of a gramophone. 

They visited the tavern in which Ignaz had been engaged 
by O’Connor as a member of the Callosity’s crew. They now 
had: to find the blackguardly mate. They had been told at 
the harbour office that the Callosity had. sunk in a storm off 
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the Cape, but that O’Connor had not been on board. He had 
long before joined another ship. 

“Q’Connor, O’Connor, what O’Connor do you mean ?” 
asked the old shipping-master and scratched his stubbly 
grey beard with his fork. ‘‘What, that vagabond of the old 
Callostty ? Has that ruddy tyrant still got friends, or do 
you perhaps want to give him a thrashing, as many others 
have done before you ?” 

“Yes, we are his best friends. Could you tell us where we 
can find him ?” 

“The brute has been in an asylum for more than two 
years ; delirium tremens. Three sailors fell on him one 
night, and gave him such a rough handling, that he had to 
be taken to the Seamen’s Hospital. When he recovered 
consciousness, he started the d.t.s. Incurable, the doctors 
say. He’s now in the Suffolk County Asylum.” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE 


AVID BLAUSTEIN, who had once cheated Ignaz 
Frost and many another poor devil out of his last 
penny, had, after many vagaries, gone into the film business. 
He was temperamentally incapable of any honest transaction. 
His wife, Zizi, eagerly assisted him on his crooked path. It 
could not be said, however, that he had succeeded in attaining 
a high degree of affluence. He made the most of his earlier 
experiences, and swindled confiding people who placed their 
capital at his disposal, deceiving them by means of faked 
accounts and similar worthy tricks. His dupes generally 
kept quiet about their losses, for it was rarely that honourable 
motives had induced them to devote their attention to the 
cinema. 

Blaustein was conscientious in his search for victims. 
Elderly gentlemen, whom he attracted with promises of 
bringing them into intimate contact with film actresses, 
snatched eagerly at the opportunity which he held out to 
them. 

Only in rare cases did Blaustein fulfil the desires of his 
benefactors. Occasionally he would rake up some film-mad 
maiden, and pass her on to his capitalist. He was after 
similar game himself. Ambitious screen-aspirants knocked at 
his office door in large numbers. He promised to make stars 
of them, but not before they had agreed to certain 
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conditions. The silly girls, in the expectation of achieving fame, 
proved willing victims. At this point he got rid of them with 
vague promises of a part in the next film 

That ten of his backers were reduced to ‘beggary, and two 
others committed suicide, did not distress him in the least. 


Prins, prepared to invest 300,000 marks in serious film under- 
ing. 
“Offers to B.G. 100,000, Film Messenger office.”’ 

Two hundred replies to this advertisement were received, 
including one from David Blaustein. 

Bill threw all the rest into the waste-paper basket. He then 
entered into correspondence with David, and met him at 
the Hotel Adlon. At subsequent conferences, Zizi was also 
present. Blaustein invited the wealthy patron to his flat 
in the Bayrische Platz, entertained him nobly, and had an 
excellent meal served from Rollenhagen’s, the digestion of 
which Zizi seriously prejudiced by her singing. 

Bill handed 20,000 marks over into David’s trustworthy 
hands ; the rest of the money he was to receive at Hamburg. 

Frau Zizi was most anxious to travel with her husband, 
but the latter was adamant upon this point. He wanted to 
use some of the money to treat himself to a few little adven- 
tures at Hamburg, and the presence of his jealous spouse 
would have been a serious inconvenience to him. 

Herr Blaustein had never had a taste for the more elevating 
kinds of entertainment, and had only patronized them from 
reasons of business policy. He was, therefore, much gratified 
when Bill, who had introduced himself under the name of 
Bert Gilmore, invited him to a tour of the slums of St. Pauli. 

“Tl show you some nice little girls, quite young,” said 
Bill in his comic German, ‘‘not professionals, just young 
things from business offices.” 

They visited all the music-halls and other obscure places 
of entertainment. At the Alkazar, Blaustein wanted to stop 
till closing time. He had sent one of the dancing girls an 
invitation through a waiter. 

“T’ve no time until after two o’clock,’’ came her reply. 

“We'll come back, Herr Blaustein,”’ said Bill with a langh, 
and dragged his tipsy and enterprising companion eons to 
the car which was wane outside. 


Doctor Kahl performed the same ere on David 
Blaustein as he had done on Captain Aubusson. 
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penny, things will go still worse with you,” said. Ignaz: 

David stared pale-faced at the man standing beside his 
bed. He had an excellent memory for faces, and though so 
many years had passed, he remembered who it was. In his 
mind’s eye he saw the office and a man with a scar on his 
cheek standing before him and counting out banknotes on 
to the table. He even remembered the man’s name. 

“Gtrtler, Ignaz Giirtler! Yes, that is who you are. What 
have you done to me? Why am I lying here with my arms 
tied to the bed ?”’ 

“You have received well-earned punishment for your 
misdeeds.”’ 

‘‘What right have you to keep me prisoner on this ship ? 
I shall inform the police. This is illegal restraint !’’ 

‘“‘T have collected information about you which would be 
enough to ensure you several years’ penal servitude. The 
public prosecutor would be delighted if I put the evidence 
at his disposal.” 

“You blackguard, why am I bandaged ? Why am I suffering 
such pain ?”’ 

“You will soon understand why.”’ 

“T will inform against you at any cost. I know now what 
you have done to me.”’ 

In Berlin Frau Zizi went to the police in despair and 
reported that her husband had been missing for four days. 
She had only had a post card from Hamburg, and since that 
had had no further news of him. 

The authorities investigated the matter. Blaustein had 
put up at the Vier Jahreszeiten Hotel late in the evening, 
and shortly afterwards had gone out with his companion, 
who had failed to fill in the aliens’ form. They were traced 
to the various places of amusement in St. Pauli, and the 
visiting-card which Blaustein had sent to the dancing-girl 
at the Alkazar was discovered ; then all further traces of the 
men were lost. 

Zizi discovered to her horror that there was only a deposit 
of two hundred marks at the Darmstadt Bank to meet the 
cheque for twenty thousand marks. A certain Herr Bert 
Gilmore had opened an account there, asked for a cheque 
book, and given the Hotel Adion as his address, Inquiries 
Showed that no man of that name was known at the hotel. 
The pelice were completely in the dark. 

In the course of their investigations certain other facts 
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came to light which might have unpleasant consequences for 
Blaustein. . . . Frau Zizi began to consider the question 
of finding David’s successor. 

Blaustein never discovered what ship he had been on. 
He had been brought on board in a state of unconsciousness, 
and when his wound healed he was again chloroformed, 
taken to the coast in the motor-launch, and landed in Ténning 
Bay. 
David Blaustein found a twenty-mark note in his pocket 
when he awoke in the morning with a thick head and a 
shower of rain beating down on him. First of all he could 
not think what had happened to him. Boundless rage over- 
came him when his memory returned. He was some distance 
away from the little town. Not a single steamer was to be 
seen on the North Sea, only fishing boats with their slack 
sails dripping with rain. His first impulse was to go to the 
police despite Giirtler’s threats, but then he thought better 
of it. The fellow had no doubt discovered a number of 
incriminating facts about him, and would not hesitate to 
make use of them. No, he could not lay an information, if 
only because he was ashamed of the condition he was in. 
What would Zizi say ? He would not be able to conceal the 
matter from her. He rose with difficulty and limped along 
the road. In two hours he reached Kating, where he got 
into a postal automobile which took him to Ténning. He 
caught the last evening train from Hamburg, and reached 
Berlin early the next morning, and took a taxi to his flat. 
Zizi was horrified at his appearance. 

‘*You can’t stay here a single hour. The police have dis- 
covered all sorts of things, and there’s sure to be a warrant 
out against you.” 

He sank into an arm-chair apathetically. Zizi came close 
to him and stared at him angrily: 

“Do you know what you are? You're an old swine. The 
police have found out some nice things at your precious 
office, including all the dirty goings-on which your employees 
knew about from spying on you through the keyhole. You 
don’t imagine that I’m going to continue living with you 
after all that? Get out of here, younasty fellow. Out you go, 
or I’ll call the police in at once.”’ 

David Blaustein tottered down the steps, a broken man. 
Where should he go? He had a few friends of his own kidney ; 
they must help him to get out of the country. Germany was 
no place for him now. Oh, that bitch Zizi! He had put up 
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with her dull conversation and her ghastly singing for years ; 
this soubrette, who had no voice, nor any talent for acting, 
had had-a splendid time of it with him, and now she had 
shut the door on him—turned him out of the beautiful flat 
which it had cost him so much trouble and trickery to acquire. 
She should suffer for this. As soon as he got over the frontier 
into Galicia, he would send a letter to the police informing 
them of her complicity in his crimes. 

He succeeded in squeezing a thousand marks out of his 
friends. They gave him the money out of fear for them- 
selves rather than out of sympathy with him. 

His run of ill-luck continued. A compatriot got into his 
carriage at Oderberg, and sat beside him as the train passed 
through his home country. When David woke up at Cracow 
after a strengthening sleep, he missed his wallet as well as 
his travelling companion. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR 


ESPITE Ignaz’s reassuring letters, Ruth Gladenbeck 

lived in a state of great anxiety. The last letter she 
had received from him had been posted in Hamburg five 
weeks ago. In it he told her that his principal enemies had 
received suitable punishment, and that the curtain was 
about to rise for the last act of the drama. In a few days he 
and Bill would be starting for Vienna, and he would soon 
return to Siam. The Vagabond Cresus had already left 
Hamburg, and was to await him at Trieste. 

Ruth’s heart contracted with fear for the man she loved. 
His misfortunes had begun in Vienna; she doubted whether 
they would end there. 

Disregarding his instructions, she had sent orders to Sogul 
Mher to cease the rescuing of legionaries. She payed off the 
men who were idling at Slaves’ Liberty, and let the buildings. 
She wound up everything connected with Ignaz’s schemes of 
oe and gave her attention exclusively to his business 
affairs. a 

Sogul Mher brought the tigers from Slaves’ Liberty to 
Lah-hot-kong. Ruth was much attached to all the animals 
which lived on the great estate. Ignaz’s enormous wealth 
permitted her to have large buildings erected, in which the 
wild and tame ‘animals could enjoy sufficient freedom. 

Vira had long been observing her mother, and could not 
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understand the reason for her agitation. The young girl was 
living in a dreamlike land and in a dreamlike mood. Every 
day she wrote a long letter to Charley. If only he were with 
her ! 

She was greatly astonished when her mother told her one 
day that they were going back to Europe—to Vienna. A 
boat was leaving Bangkok for England in five days’ time. 

‘“Has Uncle Frost written that we are to come, Mamma ?” 

‘‘No. Why, of course, he cabled.” 

Ruth was not telling the truth, Her anxiety had driven 
her to this step. She must go to Ignaz; he was in danger. 
He was not to make himself still more unhappy on account 
of that woman. 

She managed to settle affairs at Lah-hot-kong quickly. 
When the steamer left Bangkok, she began to feel calmer. 

‘‘Mamma, we can get married in Europe, can’t we ?” 

“Yes, child, yes.” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 


YGNAZ intended to travel to Vienna through Germany, 

but suddenly changed his mind, and drove southwards 
in his car. He must find Sister Theodolinda again. He would 
visit every convent in the mountainous district where she 
had secretly left him; he would inquire everywhere as to 
her whereabouts, and make a handsome donation to the house 
in which she lived. 

From St. Raphael he drove across the picturesque Esterel 
to Nice. Once he had walked these roads on an empty 
stomach, his soul consumed with bitterness and envy of the 
rich. A whole epoch of restlessness and adventure had 
passed since those days. He had gone abroad in search of 
Fortune, but had not found a moment’s happiness. He did 
not even find any satisfaction in being able to punish his 
enemies, as he had so ardently desired. Ruth was right ; 
he ought not to set himself up as a judge. He ought to have 
called to account one person only—the woman who bore the 
chief responsibility for his misfortunes. She must yet be 
made to feel his power. 

He was generous to the poor, and stopped his car beside 
every beggar he met. 

He hurried along all the roads which he knew of old, but 
Sister Theodolinda was not to be found. Little did he suspect 
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that the woman behind the door-keeper’s grille at the Convent 
of St. Elizabeth at Pinerolo in Piedmont was she for whom 
he was searching. She recognized him at once as he stood in 
the sun ; his voice was still the same as when she had crossed 
the Alpes Maritimes with him. 

The wounded heart of the pious sister was healed ; she had 
returned to Jesus Christ, and had done penance so that the 
great sin of desertion might be forgiven her. For years she 
had suffered from her love for the young man, and had only 
regained her peace of mind after a severe spiritual struggle. 
When she heard his voice and recognized him, her emotion 
nearly overcame her, and she found it hard to make up her 
mind to deceive him, though God would forgive her for 
lying in such a cause. She was happy in the knowledge that 
he still thought of her, and was travelling through the country 
to find her. Was it love that urged him to this ? She imme- 
diately banished the sinful thought. She accepted his generous 
donation with grateful thanks. 

“The blessing of God be with you,’’ she said with tears 
in her voice, and resolved to include him in her prayers every 
morning and evening. 

He did not suspect that a pious sister was living on those 
solitary heights and offering prayers to Heaven for the 
welfare of his soul. 

He was approaching nearer and nearer to his home. 

He drove through the lovely country at furious speed : 
through Carinthia and the green hills of Styria. How obse- 
quiously the innkeepers greeted him—greeted the man whom 
years ago they would have turned away from their doors, if 
he had ventured to approach them. What power money 
possessed! He could not help noticing the servility of 
Europeans. The white men living overseas and in the East 
had not yet become such slaves to money. They, too, respected 
a wealthy man, but they did not cringe to him. 

Ignaz reached Baden near Vienna early in the morning, 
and decided to wait there until late in the evening. He did 
not wish to enter Vienna by daylight, or to see anything of 
the town, lest he should be overpowered by his memories. 

Home, home! Oh, land of Austria, whose children in 
foreign lands suffer home-sickness till their dying day, one 
of thy sons has returned to thee! He has returned as embit- 
tered as when he departed. 

Ignaz left Baden after midnight. He had spoken on the 
telephone to Bill, who had been waiting for him in Vienna 
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for weeks, and told him that he would arrive during the 
night. Peace and quiet prevailed in the towns and villages 
as he drove through them. 

Vienna was still Vienna. Her gay youth still went early 
to bed even when it had long enjoyed the privilege of a 
latch-key. It was only when Ignaz reached the centre of the 
town that he found a certain amount of night life. Only 
the larger cafés on the Ring showed some signs of live- 
liness. 

‘Oh, Mr. Frost, I am glad you are here at last,’’ said Bill 
joyfully when Ignaz entered the hotel. “Vienna is a terrible 

lace.”’ 
“Why ? Don’t you like it ?” 

“On the contrary, I like it too well. They’re queer folk 
here ; always treat you as if they’d known you for years, 
or were relations.” 

‘Many letters for me ?”’ 

“Stacks; the news that will interest you most is that 
Frau Ruth and Miss Vira are in Europe.” 

Ignaz was startled. What did Ruth want in Vienna? To 
thwart his intentions, and prevent him taking his revenge 
on Renate ? 

‘How long has Frau Ruth been in Vienna ?”’ 

‘“‘She isn’t in Vienna at all. She’s been in quarantine at 
Malta for three days, as cases of plague had occurred on her 
boat. She cabled me the day before yesterday asking me to 
inform you; she thought you might use your influence to 
get her let off the four weeks’ detention. SoI wired to Captain 
Burns at Trieste, asking him to go to Malta to fetch Frau 
Ruth. The Captain answered me to-day that the order must 
come from you, Mr. Frost.”’ 

‘We will talk the matter over to-morrow. What discoveries 
have you made here ?”’ 

‘‘The Countess lives in the Count’s palace in the Schikaneder- 
gasse. She is not living with her husband ; the marriage is 
avery unhappy one. He is a notorious rake, and has been 
mixed up in some ugly scandals which have even brought 
him on the wrong side of the law. He has run through most 
of his wife’s property.” 

“‘How did you discover all that ?”’ 

Bill laughed. 

“‘Lady’s maids are not very reticent, especially when 
they're in love.” 

“You haven’t gone and done anything silly, I hope ?” 
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““Not at all; I found out where the girl goes on her after- 
noons out.”’ 

Ignaz looked at Bill attentively. 

“‘T made her acquaintance at a dance at the Griine Baum.” 

‘Have you promised to marry her ?”’ 

“No, no. She’s engaged.” 

‘“‘And where is her fiancé ?”’ 

“He’s with Count Kalnocky in Hungary.” 

“Bring me my letters, Bill. To-morrow you must find me 
a decent servant.” 

Without stopping to rest, Ignaz went through the most 
important part of his mail. Eleven long cables to Australia, 
Java and Siam were despatched that night. Then followed a 
telegram to Teddy Burns instructing him to proceed to Malta 
at once, and to do all he could to set Mrs. Ruth Gladenbeck 
and her daughter free. 

The tireless Ignaz then refreshed himself with a cold 
douche, and at an early hour was driving through Vienna in 
his car before the town was yet awake. 

Vienna, old Vienna surrounded him, the Vienna which he 
had always loved and which had become so odious to him. 
He thought of his mother, who had long been at rest: his 
mother who had suffered so much, and whose last years had 
been made happier by his brother Hartl. Were Hartl and his 
sisters still alive ? Were they still in their idyllic little home 
at Sievering? In their eyeshe was dead, and he intended to 
remain so. What was his brother Adolf, the engineer, doing 
now—Adolf who had worked his way up from locksmith’s 
apprentice to engineer and manufacturer? Ignaz did not 
suspect that this brother also had deliberately taken his life. 
There seemed to be a curse upon the Giirtlers. Did his 
brothers and sisters still remember him ? He had been away 
from home for years; he was lost and forgotten. He had 
committed a grave sin in leaving the best of mothers without 
news that he was alive. Had she thought of him on her 
death-bed ? 

Years ago, when he had had the tombstone erected for 
Poldi Theimer, he had found out through an information 
bureau that his mother had died years before. She had 
surely forgiven him for his wickedness in keeping silence, for 
a mother always forgives. 

Is Bill right in saying that the air of Vienna is able to 
destroy all the bad qualities in a man? 

Vienna, Vienna! What are the magnificent veldt, the 
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huge trees and mighty beasts of Africa, or the great and 
ancient civilizations of Siam and India, to the Viennese who 
returns home after an absence of decades ? 

Vienna, Vienna! All the ugly visions of the past were 
obliterated ; he was occupied by one thought only: that 
the walls of Vienna encompassed him and its spirit was 
around him. It was here that he had regained his peace of 
mind, until all his bitterness had been reawakened in him 
by the insult of that young woman on the Leopoldsberg. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX 


UNCTUALLY at two o’clock on Monday afternoon 

Ignaz reached the Cottage quarter. Little Cilly was 
already waiting for him at the corner of the Tiirkenschanz- 
strasse wearing a smart frock. She broke at once into her 
gay prattle: 

. aoe really come, Herr Frost. That’s awfully good of 
you a3 

“Did you think I should break my word ?” 

“Oh, well—I wasn’t quite sure, you know.” 

‘““Where shall we go, Fraulein Cilly ?” 

“IT don’t mind where you take me, but I must be back by 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

They drove through the streets of Sievering, and Ignaz 
slowed down as they passed the little house which his brother 
Hart] had given his mother. A woman was sitting on the 
seat in front of the house, while a curly-headed little boy 
and a rather older fair-haired girl played beneath the jasmine 
bushes in the garden. It was his sister Rosa. She looked 
curiously at the car, but did not suspect that it contained 
her brother who had disappeared so long ago and was nearly 
forgotten, but who now sat there heavy-hearted and oppressed 
with sorrow and bitterness. He felt an impulse to stop, but 
controlled himself, and increased his speed. The little boy 
ran along the fence beside the car and the little girl followed 
him, calling out: 

‘Why are you running away, Kurt], do you like the car so 
much ?”’ 

‘Yes, it’s nice. I’m going to be a chauffeur.”’ 

It was his sister, and no doubt she was looking after the 
grandchildren, thought Ignaz. 
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“Do you know, Herr Frost, I couldn’t help thinking about 
you all the time ?”’ Cilly interrupted his thoughts. 

“It’s not worth while doing that, Fraulein Cilly.”’ 

“Please just call me Cilly, and leave out the Fraulein.” 

“IT. am yours to command, my fair Cilly.”’ 

He drove out to the Heiligenstadt cemetery. 

“Would you mind waiting a moment, Cilly, I’ll be back 
again directly.” 

‘““Mayn’t I come with you ?” 

‘‘Please wait for me here.” 

He stood beside his parents’ grave. If only he had been 
able to pray. He humbly begged his dead parents to forgive 
him his offences against them, and then with a deep sigh 
walked between the rows of graves to the gate of the cemetery. 

They drank coffee at Dornbach and Cilly nibbled a cake. 

“Tam so happy to be able to go a drive with you, Herr 
Frost. At last I have met a man who doesn’t at once begin 
flirting.”’ 

‘But supposing I start now ?” 

“Oh, it would sound quite different coming from you.”’ 

“Fancy you having so much confidence in me.” 

They drove on. He was sunk in thought, while the girl 
kept on chatting merrily. 

They had passed through the southern suburbs, Liesing 
and Mauer. 

“Do you mind if I drive to the Central Cemetery ?”’ 

“Not in the least, I like visiting churchyards, thev give 
me a special kind of feeling. They make a wonderful impres- 
sion on me.” 

“They’re not quite the kind of place that yvung girls 
generally choose to visit.’’ 

“You mustn't think I’m superficial.”’ 

He looked sideways at her. She was clutching the little 
morsel of cambric which he had bought for her at Niissdorf. 

“But I don’t.” 

The car glided down the long and ugly road leading to 
Vienna’s principal burying-place. 

“May I come in with you this time, or should I be in the 
wa 2”? 

He reflected for a moment. 

“Come. You will not be in the way at all.”’ 

At the lodge he soon found out the whereabouts of Poldi 
Theimer’s grave. He asked an attendant to accompany 
them, 
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Weeping mourners dressed in black were walking along 
the paths. An old lady, who was supported by two young 
girls, appeared to be in a state of collapse. She kept mur- 
muring in the Czech language: “(Moje draha slata Ruzinka, 
moje hodne holka.”’ 

Men walked slowly past Cilly and Ignaz carrying a coffin 
which was covered with masses of roses, lilies, stocks and 
carnations, the last tokens of farewell. 

The air throbbed with the weeping and wailing of sorrowing 
mankind. The distant notes of a Beethoven chorale were 
heard, and beside an open grave an earnest-looking priest 
was saying the last prayer over the coffin which lay before 
him. The sharp smell of fading flowers and leaves was like 
a weight upon one’s chest, and oppressed the breathing. 

‘There it is, sir.” 

The attendant stopped and pointed to a row of common 
graves. Like an oasis on one of the mounds lay a flowerbed, 
in the middle of which stood Poldi Theimer’s monument. 

“Thank you.” 

A ten-schilling note caused the attendant to bow nearly 
to the ground. 

Ignaz remained standing a long time before Poldi’s resting- 
place. Memories of days more than forty years past rose to 
his mind. The narrow Essiggassel with the little café, and the 
slim figure of a girl moving busily between the tables and 
chairs. 

‘Poor but happy Poldi! You have chosen the better 

art.” 

a Ignaz spoke the words in a low tone. Cilly listened and 
was touched by them. Who was lying here? Was it an old 
love of this remarkable man’s ? And who was the paper-boy 
to whom the mysterious inscription on the marble tablet 
referred ? Could it have been he ? 

“If a paternoster would help the dead girl, may I say one, 
Herr Frost ?”’ 

“Yes, say a prayer, if the spirit moves you.”’ 

He stood in silence beside the young girl who, with hands 
folded, offered her prayer to Heaven for the soul of the 
other, who had died long before, and then they walked away 
without a word. Ignaz went into the lodge again. 

‘‘Would it be possible to have the whole row of common 
graves beside the grave of Leopoldine Theimer planted with 
flowers ?”’ 

Yes, if it’s paid for.” 
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“Can you tell me the price now, so that I can pay at once 
for ten years ?”’ 

“I must consult the management first. Where can I send 
the estimate ?”’ 

“Hotel Imperial. Kindly get the matter settled as rapidly 
as possible.”’ 

They drove in silence along the suburban roads. Crowds of 
workpeople were coming out of the factories ; the tired bent 
forms of the old mingled with alert upright young men and 
women. 

How often he had passed this way in search of work, 
despairing of life despite his youthful years. He had envied 
those who were allowed to work, and thus to avoid the worst 
forms of misery. Now he was rich, a Croesus, as they called 
him, but despite his immense wealth he remained poor in 
heart and soul—a restless wanderer whose spirit was enveloped 
in gloom. 

‘“‘There’s something I'd like to ask you, Herr Frost, if you 
won’t be angry,”’ said the maiden at his side. 

‘‘Ask away, Cilly; I’m not so easily offended.”’ 

“Was Poldi Theimer your sweetheart ?”’ 

“She was my good angel: a poor unfortunate child with 
a heart of gold.’ 

“But not your sweetheart ?”’ 

He could not help laughing at her pertinacity. 

“When I first knew Poldi, she was fifteen and I was eight.” 

‘‘Are you the paper-boy ? What does that mean ?” 

“T had to tek round t’papers.”’ 

‘How jolly it sounds when you talk Viennese. I expect 
you can be very merry at times ?” 

“T wish I could.” 

“Let’s go to the fair, Herr Frost. That’s sure to put you 
in a good humour.” 

Honest citizens, business people, craftsmen, loiterers, idlers 
and workpeople sat with their wives and sweethearts round 
the rough wooden tables in the idyllic garden of the inn at 
Grinzingen. Packets of eatables lay between the glasses and 
jugs in which golden wine sparkled. Four musicians, real 
old Viennese types, were enthroned on a low platform. The 
concertina-player’s large paunch pushed his instrument 
forward on to his knees, while a gaily-coloured band attached 
it to his shoulders. The blue veins showed in his face, and his 
bulbous snub nose was purple above his bushy wine-moistened 
moustache; he took advantage of every pause in the 
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performance to refresh himself with sips from the wine-glass 
which stood before him. 

The fiddler was as thin as a lath, and had a sly expression 
and malicious eyes. The man with the guitar looked like a 
misanthrope, and cast contemptuous glances at the crowd. 
The fourth, the flute and piccolo player, was a comic figure. 
He had the body of a giant but his legs were short and thin. 
When he got up from his chair only his head showed above 
the table. He had had to put up with a lot of chaff on this 
account for thirty years, but he took it all in good part. 
The regular customers would call out to him on his arrival 
and scores of times during an evening : 

“Stand up, Wickerl, and show us what a Goliath you are.”’ 

His answer was nearly always a hackneyed classical 
quotation. 

Three singers and a comedian completed the company. 

“Look, Cilly, this is still the Vienna of my youth ; I believe 
that the greatest catastrophes could convulse the world, and 
yet the Vienna Fair would remain unchanged.” 

Old Viennese sentimental ditties about old Steffel, old 
Drahrer, the long defunct four-wheeler and the far-famed 
Danube, were excellently rendered by the singers amidst 
the enthusiasm of the crowd. 

The wine-flushed faces of the old gentlemen, to whom these 
immortal songs had been handed down as holy traditions by 
their fathers and grandfathers, shone, and they joined in 
the refrain while tears rolled down their cheeks. 

“Happy Viennese!’ Ignaz muttered half-aloud. 

Cilly caught at his words. Song-loving Viennese girl that 
she was, with music in her blood, her body moved like quick- 
silver, while the words of the gay chorus came in pure ringing 
tones from her lips. 

“Happy Viennese! You are right, Herr Frost, you are a 
Viennese, too, and have forgotten how to laugh while you've 
been abroad. Ye should ha’ stayed at home and then ye 
wouldn’t be so dreamy-like.”’ 

“But I am laughing, Cilly.”’ 

“It looks more like crying.”’ 


CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


C after car stopped before the magnificent mansion 
of Direktor Lobental of the Anglo-Austrian Bank. 
The last great reception of the season was being held at the 
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splendid home of the well-known financier, in honour of Ignaz 
Frost, about whose enormous wealth fantastic rumours were 
in circulation. 

For weeks past the Vienna newspapers had been printing 
reports about the mysterious Australian-Indian nabob. 
Despite all the efforts of the most experienced reporters, 
nobody had yet succeeded in being admitted to Ignaz’s 
presence. Photographers and film operators had, it is true, 
succeeded in obtaining views of the mysterious man’s back 
and of his magnificent car. Representatives of the nobility 
and of the financial and industrial world accepted the banker’s 
invitation ; diplomats and prominent artists were also 
expected. 

The mansion in the Alleegasse was surrounded by a crowd. 
The ladies’ toilettes were admired, and the names of the 
wearers passed respectfully from mouth to mouth. There are 
people in Vienna whose personal knowledge of the upper ten 
is really amazing. 

‘“‘That’s Countess Gatterstein, the daughter of the late 
Baron von Rottenwalden who owned the mill at Zwischen- 
briicken,’”” whispered Frau Konstantin to her neighbour, 
who was a complete stranger. 

“Fancy that now; a fine woman she is, too, and still 
young.” 

“Oh, she’s not old yet; early in the forties perhaps. I 
remember her as a little girl—a real picture she was.”’ 

Renate von Gatterstein led a retired life, avoided nearly 
all social gatherings, and only visited concerts given by 
great artistes. She had inherited a legacy from a relative in 
Germany, which assured her a considerable income. Another 
large sum of money came to her at her father’s death. 

Music was her great passion. Her favourite composers were 
Schumann, Brahms, Schubert, Beethoven, Bach and Mozart. 
She spent many hours each day at her Bechstein grand, 
and dreamed herself into a different world. 

Bill and Cilly had had a lot of difficulty in persuading 
Ignaz to go into society. During the last few weeks, Cilly 
had become the solitary man’s constant companion. He grew 
gloomier and more embittered from day to day, and the dear 
little girl’s prattle was the only thing which could divert him 
for a few hours from his spiritual torments. Her parents were 
staying at Portschach on the lake of Worth. The girl had had 
a severe struggle with her mother to get permission to stay 
in town. Her parents had little belief in the excuse she gave 
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that she did not wish to interrupt her English lessons. She 
often came to the hotel at Bill’s request, or was fetched by 
him, to persuade Ignaz to go a drive in the car. She walked 
into his room without ceremony, and her laughter had the 
power to detach him from his brooding and embittered mood 
if only for a few hours. 

She had long ago discovered how Ignaz was situated, for 
Bill had told her a lot. This smart young man was smitten 
with Cilly, but kept his feelings a secret. He had quickly 
realized that she had eyes only for Ignaz. 

The same fate befell Billy as had befallen everyone who 
came into close contact with Ignaz; he could no longer 
part from him. His master’s welfare was his first consideration. 
After having with the greatest difficulty carried out a com- 
mission of Ignaz’s to arrange a casual meeting for him with 
Renate von Gatterstein, he was exceedingly astonished 
when Ignaz informed him at the last moment that he would 
not go to the reception. Cilly spent three days urging Ignaz 
to alter his decision. The pretty girl loved the much older 
man with the impetuosity of a first passion. She realized 
the hopelessness of her secret desires, but wished to remain 
in his company and later to ask him to take her with him to 
Siam, that wonderland which he could describe in such glowing 
colours. She wanted to be with him always, to care for him 
and watch over him. It was a great grief to her when Bill 
asked her to help him to induce Ignaz to change his mind and 
not refuse Lobental’s invitation at the last moment. 

“It has taken me nearly six weeks to fix this business up, 
Miss Cilly, and now when everything is arranged and Countess 
Gatterstein has promised to be there, he goes and lets me 
down.”’ 

‘Who is this Countess Gatterstein ? What is the bond that 
connects her with him ?”’ Cilly’s heart contracted with pain 
as she asked the question. She could hardly restrain herself 
from giving utterance to her pain when Bill, after some 
hesitation, explained : 

‘I don’t know much about it, but she must have been 
very intimate with him years ago.”’ 

‘‘But why won’t he see her now, if he loves her ?”’ 

‘I don’t think he does love her, rather the contrary.” 

“Then why take all this trouble to arrange a meeting in 
public ?” 

_ “Perhaps it is just to show her how he has got on in the 
world, and how rich he is, He does not conceal the fact that 
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he was once very poor, and tramped about the world like a 
vagabond.”’ 

“No, no, Mr. Bill, Mr. Frost is not a snob.” 

“It’s a puzzle which I can’t solve.’’ He reflected for a few 
moments. Could he trust her? Yes, she was in love with 
Frost, and would never do anything to harm him. “I know 
that you will not give me away, Miss Cilly. The fact is, he 
is obsessed with the idea that he must revenge himself on 
every person who has done him an injury.” 

‘‘Then is he going to punish the Countess ?” 

She had a momentary feeling of exultation, but then the 
woman in her gained the upper hand, and she sympathized 
with the Countess. She feared that Ignaz would commit 
an injustice, and that he might get into trouble. 

‘“‘He must certainly not refuse the invitation, Bill; it may 
cure him to see her again after all this time.” 

“It has been impossible to speak to him the last few days. 
He spends his whole time pacing up and down his room like 
a caged lion. I’m afraid he may lose his reason.” 

Cilly was alarmed. She too had thought Ignaz’s behaviour 
odd. Often he did not listen to what she said at all, and then 
looked at her quite wildly when she repeated a question 
several times. 

“It is our duty to rouse him from his gloom, Mr. Bill; 
he must not let himself go or he will really lose his reason.”’ 

“If only Frau Ruth were here! She has got a great deal 
of influence over him.”’ 

Cilly was very jealous of this lady whose name was so 
often mentioned, and whose influence over Ignaz was always 
being emphasized. She doubted Bill’s assertion that though 
she managed Ignaz’s business affairs, she was not his beloved. 
There must be some spiritual connection between them. 

‘“‘What this Frau Ruth can do, I will manage, too.” 

“God grant it, Miss Cilly ; but why don’t you take a little 
notice of me, too? Has Mr. Frost got the gift of winning 
every woman’s heart? You, too, are in love with him !”’ 

Cilly’s cheeks went bright red. 

“‘And supposing I am? Have you any objection ?” 

He answered sadly: ‘‘I’m a waster, and that’s why you 
don’t like me.”’ 


Was it madness that was threatening him? Ignaz began 
to fearit. He spent hours of horror. He did not feel repentance 
for his lapses—as he called the measures of revenge which 
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‘he had taken against his enernies—but the vision of Sam 
Smith being pulled under by a shark often appeared before 
his mind’s eye, and the piercing shriek he had uttered kept 
ringing in his ears. Better death than madness. 

A feeling of satisfaction had come over him when he knew 
that he would meet Renate. He did not think of putting into 
practice all the cruel acts of revenge which he had devised 
for her in the course of years. It would be enough to treat her 
with contempt when they met; deliberately ignore her 
outstretched hand when they were introduced and turn away 
from her brusquely. He knew that such a demonstration 
would not pass unobserved. 

But his joy when Bill confirmed that Renate would attend 
the dinner was short-lived. A feeling of fear overcame him, 
and he declared that he intended to refuse the invitation. 
Cilly now came into action, and called his proposal cowardly. 
Her sharp words made him change his mind. Yes, he would 
attend the function which was being given in his honour ; 
he did not give up his idea of revenge, but could not yet decide 
how it was to be carried out. 

He stood before the mirror tying his white tie. This came 
easily to him. Despite the small attention he paid to fashion 
and social matters, he was always correct in his choice of 
clothes, linen, ties and footwear. He could not help smiling 
as the hero in Sternheim’s comedy ‘‘Snob”’ occurred to him. 
This upstart’s ape-like attempts to imitate the behaviour of 
the well-bred and wealthy classes came to grief when he tried 
to tie a dress tie. 

“If it was only a question of coming up to the standard 
of men in society, I don’t run much danger,” he thought as 
he looked at his achievement in the glass. 

A feeling of unrest—it was almost fear—had taken posses- 
sion of him. He would have refused at the last moment and 
excused: himself on the ground of sickness, had it not been 
that Cilly and Bill were waiting for him in the salon. With a 
sudden resolve, he allowed his valet to help him into his coat. 

‘“‘How young you look, Mr. Frost.’’ Cilly did not conceal 
her admiration. ‘You must tell me all about it to-morrow. 
For the last fortnight I have only had Mr. Bill’s company.”’ 

Ignaz took pleasure in the young girl’s presence. 

“Bill can talk better than I, and is an amusing companion.”’ 

“‘But I want to go a drive with you.” 

‘See how sad Bill is looking, Cilly ; take pity on him.” 
- “He is always talking nonsense, and keeps bothering me to 
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marry him. To-morrow then, for certain, Mr. Frost. When 
may I come? About three o’clock ?”’ 

“Yes, you little tormentor.” 

Ignaz walked through the splendid lounge of the hotel 
accompanied by Bill, and started when a young lady rose 
from an arm-chair and advanced towards him. 

“Well, well, Mr. Frost, what a surprise to meet you here !’’ 

Hilde was lying ; she had been in Vienna for a week, knew 
of his presence in the hotel, and had seen him several times 
from a place of concealment. 

‘“‘Miss Watkins, this is really a pleasant surprise. What 
brings you to Vienna? Forgive me, I have surely made a 
mistake in addressing you as Miss. No doubt you have 
become the wife of an English peer ?”’ 

“Oh, no, you see an old maid before you.” 

“Old? Fishing for compliments ?” 

‘““Where are you off to, if I may make so bold as to inquire, 
Mr. Frost ?”’ 

‘“‘Grand party, grim necessity, Miss Watkins.” 

“Just call me Baby Hilde as before. You speak of a party. 
Do you mean Direktor Lobental’s ?”’ 

Ignaz looked at her in astonishment. 

“Yes, at Lobental’s. How did you guess ?”’ 

‘“‘Because I am invited too.” 

“‘That’s splendid. Can I offer you a lift in my car ?”’ 

“Better not. It would cause talk; besides, my cousin is 
driving me there.” 

“In any case, I count on having a long talk with you this 
evening.” 

Fear crept over Ignaz as he drove through the warm 
spring night. His legs felt heavy as he got out of the car. 

“You need not fetch me,” he said to the chauffeur and 
stepped on to the carpet which was laid up the steps of the 
old mansion. 

“Mr. Ignaz Frost has arrived,’’ whispered a lackey to the 
master of the house. 

The news of the Australian Croesus’s arrival spread quickly. 
All eyes were fixed on Ignaz as Lobental cordially greeted 
him. The introductions went off smoothly. The British 
ambassador expressed great pleasure at making the acquain- 
tance of his renowned compatriot, and regretted that he had 
not yet had the honour of seeing him at the Embassy. Ignaz 
thanked him quietly and courteously. His thoughts were 
with Renate. Was she here, or would he not get a sight of 
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her? He immediately decided to make no further attempt 
to meet her. | . 

He had to accompany his host among the groups of guests ; 
everyone was eager to make the acquaintance of the man 
concerning whose immense wealth such wonderful stories 
were told. 

Ignaz grew more and more restless. Where was she? 
He cast searching glances around him. There! He began 
to tremble. Was he going to behave like a weak coward ? 
He had faced fearlessly every danger in his adventurous life. 
The weakness was only momentary. He drew himself up, 
and followed the amiable banker, who was immensely 
proud of his guest. 

He could not be mistaken. Though she looked older, he 
recognized her at once. He saw her classic features in profile. 
She was leaning against the Bechstein grand piano talking to 
a young man of somewhat exotic appearance. That was no 
doubt the celebrated American pianist Shure. He suddenly 
remembered that she had always taken a great interest in 
music. 

Did she still remember their youthful love? No doubt 
that distant episode was nothing but an ugly memory for 
this great society lady, or else she had forgotten all about it 
in the turmoil of existence. What would she say if he went 
over to her, introduced himself brusquely before all the guests 
present, and asked her if she still remembered her passionate 
embraces in the wood by the Danube? He put this thought 
from him as quickly as it had arisen. If he did that, shereally 
would have a right to call him a pleb. 

But what a beautiful woman she still was ; though she was 
past forty she looked as if she was still in the thirties. The 
blood rushed to his head, as his host led him to Renate. She 
turned towards them before they had reached her. The look 
of astonishment on her face quickly changed to alarm, as the 
two men approached her. 

Lobental and his guest were stopped in the middle of the 
hall. This gave Renate time to compose herself. She kept 
her eyes fixed on Ignaz. No, no, she must have made a mistake. 
The idea of identifying the Croesus Frost with a mill-hand ! 
What an idiotic trick her excited fancy had played her! 
And yet she had to keep looking at him. Was not Frost’s 
Christian name also Ignaz ? 

Ignaz purposely kept his face turned away. He wanted 
to gain time so as to compose himself. He already regretted 
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having come. He hoped his host would take him elsewhere 
or that something would occur to make him turn back 
without presenting him to Renate. He would find some 
excuse or other, take his leave, disappear, and go off at once 
on his yacht to Siam. 

Renate stared at the stranger as though she was under a 
spell. He turned his head a little, and she saw the scar on 
his cheek. There could be no further doubt. This man was the 
first and only lover that she had had. The former mill-worker, 
Ignaz Giirtler, was identical with the great Frost from 
Australia. Perhaps he only gave himself out to be the English 
Croesus. But no, Ignaz Giirtler could never be a crook. Was 
it possible that, in the course of years, by good luck and hard 
work he had risen to this position? A long time ago, con- 
science-stricken and oppressed by remorse, she had caused 
secret inquiries to be made about him, and had discovered 
that he had disappeared and that his people had never heard 
from him again. The last news of him had come from England. 
There would certainly be a scene when he was introduced to 
her. 

She wanted to hurry from the room, but her feet seemed to 
be fixed to the floor. She did not hear the words of the virtuoso 
who was explaining to her the subtleties of Beethoven’s 
compositions. The meeting was now unavoidable. The 
banker Lobental was approaching with his guest. 

“Will the Countess permit me to present to her our illustrious 
guest Mr. Ignaz Frost ?”’ 

Ignaz had himself under control again. He looked Renate 
quietly but fixedly in the eyes, and made a slight bow. 

Renate was unable to utter a word, and stared at the man 
before her without moving. Ignaz was master of the situation, 
and decided to save her from embarrassment and put an end 
to the awkward silence. 

‘Our honoured host is going too far when he uses the 
epithet ‘illustrious’ in regard to me; I am only a simple 
worker like millions of others.” 

“Tf only all workpeople were as well off as you, Mr. Frost,”’ 
laughed Lobental. 

‘‘How do you know that I am well off ? Because I have 
money ? Believe me, the happiest people are often to be 
found among the poor.” 

Renate felt incapable of saying a syllable and stood motion- 
less listening to his words. She would have liked to call out: 

“You are not Mr. Frost. You are the dear lad whom I 
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kissed so passionately, and whom I made so utterly 
miserable !” 

But not a word passed her lips; her tongue seemed 
paralysed. 

The servants, who announced that dinner was served, 
rescued Renate from her embarrassment. The man who 
was to take her in, an attaché, came into the room in 
search of her, and she walked beside him as though in a 
dream. 

“One might take the Countess for an absolute fool,”’ said 
Lobental to Ignaz, as they went into the dining-room. ‘‘She 
never uttered a word, but just stared at you.” 

At table, Ignaz was the centre of interest. The exquisite 
menu was not granted the attention which it deserved ; 
only the connoisseurs listened to the waiters’ whispered 
descriptions of the rare wines which they handed round. 
Everyone commented on the chief guest’s excellent German, 
and many people expressed the opinion that he must be of 
German descent, since an Englishman, even when he speaks 
a foreign language well, always betrays his nationality by 
his accent. 

‘‘He must have been to a German university,’’ said Von 
Biilow, the counsellor of embassy. 

Everything seemed to be spinning in front of Renate’s 
eyes ; she kept making up her mind not to look at Ignaz, 
but her eyes were drawn to him by a sort of magnetism. 
When somebody near to her spoke to him, he always looked 
past her. She poked her fork about nervously on the plate, 
refused some courses altogether, and prayed for the dinner 
to end quickly. Each minute was a greater torment to her 
than the last. How was it that he had become so rich and so 
famous ? What was the object of his presence in Vienna ? 
Who was that mannish Englishwoman who was sitting oppo- 
site him, and seemed to know him so well ? Was it a friend, 
or a former lover like herself ? She must have known him a 
long time, for she was speaking of old times in Africa, and 
kept reminding him of episodes which he seemed to have 
forgotten. A feeling of jealousy arose in Renate. Had he 
forgotten the days and the hours which he had passed with 
her, and quickly entered upon other similar adventures ? 
She put the thought away from her at once, and felt ashamed 
of herself. What right had she to judge his life? How had 
he won such riches ? There must be a secret at. the bottom 
of it. What had his motive been ? When she had first known 
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him, he had struck her as interesting and mysterious, but 
she had soon read into his soul and discovered that, despite 
a restless brooding disposition, he was simple, upright and 
unaffected. Suddenly she listened intently. A word had 
passed his lips which agitated and alarmed her. 

“‘Pleb ! There is no such thing as a pleb by birth, though 
the pleb from birth is common enough,” Ignaz said, rather 
more sharply than he had intended, in reply to a question 
from Hilde Watkins. ‘‘Man is born into this world naked in 
body, but not naked in soul. It is not the circumstances of 
this life which form him. It matters not whether he is rocked 
in a golden cradle or in the arms of a working woman ; 
his true nature always comes out, and often matures the 
most wonderful fruits. Of course, environment may exert 
a strengthening or a distorting influence, but it cannot alter 
a person’s real nature, or soul, as it is called; the time 
always comes when the real inner man breaks through. 
The pleb is not he who is poor in this world’s goods, but rather 
the man who on that account regards and describes him as 
one.”’ 

The words burnt like fire into Renate’s soul. Now she 
remembered having used the word as a term of abuse when 
she had sent him away from her. He had been stricken to 
the heart, and could not forget. How often during the years 
of misery since her marriage had she thought over that word 
“‘pleb’’, and made comparisons which were all to the advan- 
tage of the plain mill-hand. 

ow she was certain that he had not got over the insult. 
An infinity of sorrow could be read in his eyes ; his hardness 
was but a thin crust of ice over his true feelings, which 
slumbered within him. The words which he had just spoken 
testified to his spiritual torment. He was right: it was 
she, and not he, who had behaved like a “‘pleb’’ on that occa- 
sion. What a life he musthaveled! Whathe must have suffered 
through her fault, since she had thrust him into black misery ! 
How could she repair the devastation which she had caused in 
his inmost feelings ? The banker’s words recalled her from 
her thoughts. 

“It is easy to form such an opinion, my dear Mr. Frost, 
when one has spent one’s whole life in possession of great 
wealth. I can only agree with what you say within limits. 
The lowest classes seldom feel any desire to escape from 
their surroundings; they seem to feel very comfortable in 
them.” 
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“I cannot agree with you there, Herr Direktor, for I come 
from the lower classes myself.” 

‘There are exceptions to every rule.” 

‘“‘No, a thousand times no. There are immense numbers 
of people who are condemned by their poverty and put up 
a desperate fight tomake their way to the top, but they are 
always thrust down by others, until at last they tire of the 
struggle and remain at the bottom.”’ 

Renate now for the first time recognized the real man, the 
idealist, in Ignaz. In the old days her eyes had been veiled 
by her passion ; she had merely been a lover, and had never 
thought that even a poor man might be possessed of a soul 
which yearned for higher things. She was relieved when they 
rose from table. 

Ignaz’s feelings were deeply stirred; though he generally 
avoided alcohol, he had drunk glass after glass of the heavy 
wines and champagne, and eaten little. He was not drunk, 
but an unusual sensation came over him: a sensation which 
accentuated his bitterness until it became a cruel torment. 
He tried to conjure up all the revengeful thoughts which he 
had cherished for so many years. The attempt was vain. 
Was it worth while to make himself miserable and to ruin his 
life for the sake of this woman ? Why not bury the past once 
for all, live for the present and the future, make up for lost 
time, — enjoy in full measure the years which still remained 
to him 

There stood Hilde Watkins, who even now would not refuse 
him; out in the Cottage quarter was that delicious little 
Viennese maiden who worshipped him: a lily pure and 
unspotted ; she would count herself happy if he were to take 
her in his arms ; then there was Ruth Gladenbeck, who had 
loved him for years, and who, despite her forty-three years, 
was still beautiful and desirable. They would all have 
embellished his life and made him happy. Why, why must 
he darken his whole existence with such abominable thoughts 
of revenge, which now seemed to him senseless ? No woman 
was worth ruining one’s life for; any man who allowed such 
a thing to happen was a fool. 

He would never see the woman again, and would erase her 
from his memory. She was not even worth despising. He 
looked across at the young pianist. There was a man who 
by some magic could express his feelings in sounds, which he 
drew from his splendid instrument. He was playing 
Schumann’s great Sonata in F minor. Not only did the notes 
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resound, but the face and whole body of the artist reflected 
the music of the immortal composer. What a happy man this 
Mr. Shure must be ; he lived in a different world, a world of 
sounds, which purify the soul and free it of all ugliness and 
baseness. 

The applause of the company seemed banal. His eyes 
rested on Renate. With bowed head she was listening to the 
music. He saw her surreptitiously dabbing her eyes with 
her handkerchief. Did she possess a soul after all? Was it 
ge ae or was it repentance which was thus affecting 

er : 

Away from here! He wanted to see no more and hear no 
more ; the sight of people was intolerable. If only he could 
take the musician with him. He would like to sit alone 
listening to him, and letting the music take its effect on him. 
Perhaps a genius like that would be able to rescue him from 
his melancholy, cast a spell over his soul, and make him 
forget the past. 

Away, away from here! His eyes glanced round searchingly. 
Where was his host ? It would have been rude to disappear 
without taking leave. His glance met that of Renate. Fora 
few seconds they looked at one another. Her eyes seemed to 
be begging for forgiveness, and then she lowered her head 
immediately. Had he seen aright, did she repent her 
faithlessness ? 

Schubert’s sweet melodies resounded from the piano, and 
ended in an exquisite adagto; the vibrations of the notes 
softly died away amidst a devout silence. The virtuoso leaned 
back exhausted, and remained as though bewitched by the 
power of the music. 

“If you permit, Herr Direktor, I will now take my 
leave.”’ 

‘What, already, just when the famous Jeritza is going to 
sing ? That will never do.”’ 

‘“‘Forgive me, I have an important conference to-night.” 

Renate kept her eyes fixed for a long time on the door 
through which Ignaz had disappeared. He had not taken 
leave of her, but had hurried out without looking round. 
He seemed to have forgotten even the free and easy English 
woman. Without waiting for the further items on the 
programme, Renate also left the house. She felt a burden on 
her conscience, and tried in vain to control her feelings. A 
painful fit of sobbing did little to relieve her and she-spent 
the night turning restlessly from side to side. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT 


“4 70U ought never to have brought him into contact 

with this woman. Never, Bill. It is an absolute 
disaster. Oh, God, why was I delayed ? If I had only got here 
one day earlier !’’ 

“You must certainly not hold me responsible, Mrs. Ruth. 
You know yourself that Mr. Frost’s orders always have to 
be carried out.” 

“‘Can’t you ring up the banker’s house, ask for Mr. Frost, 
pretend urgent business and induce him to come away ?”’ 

“He wouldn’t come. You know what he is.”’ 

‘‘Let us go down into the lounge; perhaps the others will 
be able to suggest something.” 

Captain Teddy Burns, Harry Newman, Charley Hogan 
and Vira were waiting in the spacious lounge of the hotel. 
Vira and Charley sat hand in hand on a wide sofa in a recess : 
two happy folk who had little attention to give to other people’s 
worries. 

Ruth discussed the question in low tones with Teddy Burns. 
But Ignaz’s old comrade could suggest nothing, while Harry 
Newman made impossible proposals. 

An hour before, the Redemption had arrived from the 
Adriatic, and, to the surprise of the customs officials, landed 
on the Danube. The formalities were soon accomplished, 
and Ignaz’s friends proceeded to the Hotel Imperial in taxis 
which had been rapidly summoned. 

Suddenly the subject of all their fears appeared in the lounge, 
He had returned on foot from the banker’s mansion in order 
to gain time, and to master his conflicting emotions. Black 
night reigned not only around him, but within him; a dark 
void from which no way led to the light. In. vain had he 
embittered twenty years of his life. He was incapable of 
clear thought, staggered like a drunken man across the roads, 
and was sworn at by angry drivers. A ghastly fear crept over 
him that his mind was becoming unhinged. He saw Renate 
in every woman that passed him. ‘‘J am beginning to have 
delusions,’ he thought ; ‘‘this is how madness begins.”’ 

He looked distractedly at Ruth as she came to meet him 
in the hotel foyer. 

‘““Oh, how happy I am to see you again, Herr Frost!’ 

She nearly fell on his neck, but stopped herself at the last 
moment. His appearance alarmed her; his look was that of a 
madman who has difficulty in recognizing the person beforehim, 
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“Frau Ruth, did Teddy succeed in setting you free in the 
end? Have you been here long? Ah, there are Teddy, Vira, 
Harry and Charley too.’ He looked round and seemed to 
be mabIDe an effort of memory. “‘Harry, has the doctor come 
too ?” 

“No, Mr. Frost.” 

“Then wire him to take an aeroplane.” 

“But I can fetch him, Mr. Frost,’’ said Charley Hogan, 

Ignaz looked before him and pondered for a moment, and 
then turned to Bill: 

“Is Fraulein Cilly still here ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Frost.” 

“Good night, my dear friends. We shall meet at breakfast 
to-morrow.” He went up the staircase with a heavy tread. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him,’”’ asked Ruth anxiously, 
“is he ill? Who is this Fraulein Cilly 2?” 

Bill blushed. 

“A casual acquaintance; she is a very young Viennese 
gir had 

Ignaz wandered about in his salon for hours. Everywhere 
faces and forms sprang up to meet his gaze. There was 
Renate’s head, grown to an enormous size ; her sad look fol- 
lowed him through the room, and when he turned away it 
was only to see foam-crested waves in which Sam Smith 
struggled with the terrible sea-monster, and was torn to pieces. 
Above the marble chimneypiece hung a picture of galloping 
Uhlans, painted by Kossak. The soldiers in their picturesque 
uniforms were riding thoroughbred horses. The horses’ 
manes were waving in the wind, dust rose in clouds beneath 
their hoofs, the riders’ dolmans were flowing far back behind 
their shoulders, and their eyes shone with a fiery sparkle. 

Ignaz stared at the picture. The dead figures suddenly 
came to life, the horsemen bore down upon him, the horses’ 
heads became magnified and grew to gigantic proportions. 
He. heard their snorting, and the iron-shod hoofs struck his 
forehead. He uttered a cry of anguish and collapsed. His 
breast shook with heavy groans. His mind was a chaos, 
but one thing was clear to him: madness was clutching at 
his brain. That French debauchee was riding the foremost 
horse with his head bent forward, and drove the point of 
his sabre into his forehead. A caricature of David Blaustein 
was grinning maliciously up at him from the pattern of the 


carpet. 
The sufferer’s thoughts grew more and more confused ; 
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he rose from the floor with an effort and staggered to the 
large writing-table. While a spark of reason remained to him, 
he would set his affairs in order, and then destroy himself 
before his mind became shrouded in utter darkness. 

He wrote for hours until exhaustion overcame him, his fore- 
head fell heavily on to his writing-pad, and sleep mercifully 
rescued him from his misery. Just before he passed over into 
the land of dreams, his lips painfully formed some words: 

“Lived a life of misery to no purpose . . .” 


In the grey dawn a winged bird rose from the gurgling waves 
of the Danube near the Prater Quay, and swept above the 
sleeping woods of the Lobau, waking the birds with the 
roar of its engine and causing a thousand-voiced protest 
against the disturbance to ascend into the morning air. 

The Redemption was flying south to fetch its owner's 
friend, the doctor. 

In the pilot’s seat, gripping the controls, sat Charley Hogan ; 
beside him was a young woman who was aglow with happiness, 
and who would have liked to call out to all the world that 
only the two of them and their great love existed. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


ENATE VON GATTERSTEIN wandered through the 
splendid apartments of her palatial home as restlessly 
as Ignaz Frost in his hotel. The reproaches of her conscience, 
which she had suppressed for years, began their work of 
torture. She had annihilated a human soul. It grew clear to 
her what harm she had wrought in her youthful carelessness. 
She had read Ignaz’s sorrow in his haggard looks and heard 
the note of pain in his words. She must try to repair the harm 
which she had done. But how could she do this? Could 
such a deed be atoned for? Can the years that are lost be 
brought back again? She considered that it was impossible 
for her to approach him; he would never receive her, and, 
moreover, he would be led to think that she was only taking 
notice of him again because he was now rich and famous. 
Was there any solution ? 

She was bound to a man for whom she had never had any 
spiritual affinity. She had given herself to him without any 
deep feeling, and had soon been alienated by his coarse and 
brutal treatment of her, The intoxication of her senses had 
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rapidly given way to sobriety. For years she had been 
living a solitary life. There was no further bond between 
her and her husband. He lay ill far away from Vienna, in a 
Swiss sanatorium. His splendid physique had been ruined 
by his dissolute manner of life. To all his wife’s requests for a 
divorce he opposed a resolute ‘‘no’’. 

But how could she repair the wrong she had done to Ignaz 
and give him back his peace of mind ? She would never regain 
her mental equilibrium as long as she was pursued by his 
curse, and the hatred which dwelt in his eyes and his voice. 

She remembered the prayers which she had said as a child, 
and tried to pray to God and the saints to soften the hard 
man's heart. But she soon gave up the attempt. Her religious 
faith had died long ago, and she had not been inside a church 
since her wedding-day. 

Distracted by her emotions, she knelt on the ground, wrung 
her hands in desperation, and sought vainly for a way out. 

Was it really so difficult to obtain release from one’s earthly 
sufferings, and to escape from the curse which hangs on the 
heels of the damned ? 

How would it be if she hastened to him, threw herself at 
his feet, and asked him for forgiveness ? No, she could not 
do that ; she had humiliated him too deeply. 

The grey light of morning crept through the windows ; 
pale rays of light fell on the costly carpets and on the woman 
who lay upon them weeping. Beneficent sleep took possession 
of her, bore her into the land of dreams, and conjured up 
before her eyes visions of the precious hours of love in those 
far-off days in the wood by the Danube. 


CHAPTER SIXTY 


HIRTY-FIVE years before, he had taken leave of 

Vienna on the same spot. Then he had been an 
embittered beggar who was running away from home, hoping 
to find fortune in distant lands, cutting his past losses, and 
expecting everything from the future. In his blind pursuit 
of a phantom of Fortune scattering gifts from a horn of plenty 
he had rushed over a precipice and fallen. Years later, he had 
returned home, broken in body and spirit, only to drink the 
cup of bitterness to the dregs ; again he had quitted his home, 
full of gloomy projects of revenge, no longer seeking Fortune, 
but driven abroad by greed for money and thirst for power. 
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Now, as then, Vienna lay asleep, and the red-glowing orb 
of the sun was rising in the east. The bridge had been rebuilt, 
and was now wider; a new name adorned the stone pillar 
on the right side. He looked behind him. Where were the 
Seven Houses, the windows of which had reflected the red 
glow of the rising sun? There was nothing to be seen of 
them. A stone forest of new houses had grown up in front 
of them, and hid the unpleasant view. 

The nearest Alpine spurs shone in their covering of fresh 
green. The hills were swathed in mist. 

He had been poor, with only a few kronen in his pocket, 
when he fied from home. Now he was the possessor of 
immeasurable wealth, and was poorer than ever. His wallet 
contained a thousand schillings, which were to provide him 
with food on his journey into the unknown. Rejected and 
condemned, he stood on the bridge and took a last farewell 
of Vienna, which was as much entitled as Rome to be called 
“the eternal city’. Vienna had always remained the same, 
and always would remain so, both town and people, ark 
countless ages, despite all the storms which swept across the 
mountains and through the Danube valley. ‘‘Vindobona, 
thou glorious town !’’ The old song re-echoed in his mind. 
Was it madness that had been lurking just below the surface 
of his consciousness since his early youth, and threatening 
to destroy his mind? Before the last spark of reason dis- 
appeared, he would make an end, and extinguish the light of 
his life. 

Or rather he would become a wanderer, poor and undis- 
tinguished. Perhaps it was thus that he would encounter 
Fortune. Then he would enjoy it to the full, and wander 
further until the exhaustion of his body brought him to his 
eternal rest. 

Far away above the steel arches of the Reichsbriicke, a 
seaplane glided through the air. Its glittering aluminium body 
caught the rays of the morning sun. The great bird was 
enveloped in a blaze of light, like a mighty halo. 

Ignaz glanced at the machine, which was coming down on 
to the sparkling surface of the river. He did not suspect that 
it was the Redemption, bringing his friend the doctor whom 
Charley Hogan had fetched from the Adriatic. They all feared 
for him—for him who was now hurrying away in secret at 
this early hour of the morning. 

As before, he passed through the meadows by the Danube, 
and wandered aimlessly out into the country. 
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He had struggled with himself for two days and two 
nights, and then in a few hours settled all outstanding business 
affairs with Ruth, evading all questions and advice. He made 
all his dispositions calmly, kept himself under control, and 
forced himself to attend to the business in hand, but only 
succeeded in deceiving the men. Ruth and Hilde Watkins 
suspected what was taking place within him. Cilly guessed 
all, but did not dare to speak. Despite his strict instructions 
that she was not to be admitted, she forced her way into his 
room. He burst out in a rage: 

‘‘How can you interrupt me when I have important business 
which requires all my attention ?”’ 

Her eyes rested on him beseechingly. 

“Only a few words, Mr. Frost.” 

There were tears in her beautiful eyes. He softened. 

‘“‘Excuse me one moment, dear Frau Ruth.” 

Cilly drew him to the window, and looked him full in the 
face. 

‘“‘Mr. Frost, dear Mr. Frost, you have some dreadful design. 
Dear, good Mr. Frost, please, please don’t do it.”’ 

‘‘What are you talking about, Cilly? You are dreaming 
things of which I have no conception.”’ 

“Oh, you can’t deceive me. Your lips may be able to lie a 
little, but not your eyes.”’ 

“Really, Cilly, I can’t make head or tail of your mysterious 
words. For goodness’ sake don’t start crying.” 

‘‘Promise me, please, please, Mr. Frost, that you will control 
yourself.”” She hesitated, and seized his icy hand. ‘I ask 
nothing of you except that you will not think of suicide ; 
that is cowardly.”’ 

‘You need not be anxious ; I am not thinking of anything 
of that kind.” 

Ruth Gladenbeck stood in a corner of the room pressing 
her handkerchief into her mouth. She was too clear-headed 
and sensible to feel jealous. Ignaz did not love this simple 
pure child, and she felt boundless compassion for the young 
girl who so unreservedly disclosed her love for the much older 
man. 

She, too, like the other women about him, had fallen under 
his spell ; he did not realize that they had no joy in life when 
he was miserable, and did not notice with what devotion they 
served him. 

Ruth joined her request to Cilly’s. 

“Let us go back to Siam, Ignaz; you are really ill; but 
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there, among your friends and your animals, in whom you 
used to take such pleasure, you will forget your troubles and 
get well again. Listen to my advice !” 

He looked past her and stared into the distance. He thought 
of his loyal horse Bully, his tireless companion on the endless 
journeys of his wandering life. The animal had been in 

ienna for weeks, and his visits to it had become more and 
more infrequent. Cilly, who rode like a cowgirl, exercised the 
horse daily, and Bully whinnied loudly each time she came 
across the yard to the large loose~box which he inhabited. 

Every face, every head and every inanimate object which 
Ignaz looked at, took on the features of Renate: the Renate 
of the past and of the present. 

‘“‘We’ll discuss the matter to-morrow, Frau Ruth. We still 
have a lot of business matters to settle.” 

Late inthe evening he dismissed his loyal companion, and 
went on working alone until dawn. His fingers flew furiously 
over the keys of the typewriter. Everything must be put in 
order before he departed on his wanderings and became a 
vagabond again. 

A large well-filled envelope lay in the middle of the writing- 
table. The following inscription was written on it in firm 


handwriting. 
Frau Ruth Gladenbeck. 
Not to be opened for a week. 


Surrounding the letter lay a number of business docu- 
ments 

Ignaz often had to interrupt his work, and stare in front of 
him distractedly ; the thread of his thoughts was broken, 
and it required a considerable time for him to join the ends 
again. He kept telling himself that this was a sign of incipient 
insanity. Long before morning he had disappeared. The 
night-porter removed his cap obsequiously, and made a 
deep bow when Ignaz pressed a twenty-schilling note into 
his hand. 

He strode hastily down the Ring to the Augarten Bridge, 
and through the Obere Donaustrasse, Jagerstrasse and March- 
feldstrasse reached the river shortly before sunrise, and 
took leave of Vienna, of his friends—of Renate. 

The river nymphs sang to him their enticing song of endless 
peace. How fortunate were Poldi and Kathi who were sleeping 
their eternal sleep, and had their bitter earthly pilgrimage 
behind them. No, he would not die thus, but would tramp, 
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tramp, until fatigue overcame him, and he fell asleep ;_ until 
exhaustion brought his heart to a standstill. Vagabonding 
day and night, he would once more feast his eyes upon the 
beauties of the world. 

Ruth had jokingly called him a Vagabond Creesus. He was 
a vagabond again as before; Croesus he had left behind him 
on the writing-desk in his room at the hotel. 

His steps bore him ever further ; he walked on briskly and 
allowed himself no rest. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 


7 HY didn’t you keep your eyes open ?”’ Bill shouted 
at the valet. ‘‘Didn’t I particularly tell you yesterday 
evening to watch Mr. Frost’s movements ?”’ 

“T kept awake untilnearly three o’clock, and then I was so 
tired I fell asleep.” 

“‘Couldn’t you have wakened me so that I could have taken 
your place ?” 

‘“‘Never mind that now, Bill; it is no good blaming him 
now,’ said Ruth. 

The valet had to get Ignaz’s bath ready punctually at five 
o'clock every morning. The bell of the alarm clock rang loudly. 
The zealous servant sprang up from the chair in which he had 
fallen asleep, and went into the bathroom. After getting 
everything ready, he walked on tiptoe to the bedroom door, 
and entered without knocking, to inform his master, who 
was generally already awake, that his bath was ready. He 
was surprised to find the bed untouched, and went into the 
sitting-room thinking that his master was still at his writing- 
desk. He started with surprise on seeing, amongst the various 
documents arranged on the table, a large envelope on which 
were written the words: ‘Personal: Frau Ruth Gladenbeck”’. 
Then followed a sentence underlined with red pencil: ‘‘Not 
to be opened for a week from to-day.”’ In the dressing-room 
he discovered to his alarm that his master had put on a 
plain travelling suit and his strong walking boots. 

Bill listened in dismay to the valet’s report. He dressed 
hurriedly, and had Teddy Burns and Ruth wakened. Soon 
they were all assembled in the sitting-room. An open note 
for Ruth and Teddy was found giving them instructions for 
the conduct of affairs. As they were accustomed to expect 
from Ignaz, every detail was correct. 
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“T shall open the letter at once,” said Ruth after short 
consideration. She suspected that the contents would explain 
matters, and that Ignaz merely wished to gain time in order 
to cover up his tracks. 

Teddy Burns had scruples. He had been accustomed for 
years to obey blindly every word and command of Ignaz’s. 

‘“My instinct has not deceived me,”’ sighed Ruth after open- 
ing the letter and reading its contents. ‘‘He has gone away, 
and does not want us to look for him. He wishes to disappear, 
and to become a tramp and a vagabond as he was before, 
until exhaustion overcomes him, and he ends his days unknown 
in some forgotten corner of the world.”’ 

‘‘We must go after him, find him, and bring him back,” 
said Teddy with a tremor in his voice. He loved Ignaz with 
every fibre of his simple heart; he had become so closely 
attached to him in the long years of wandering and adventure, 
that life without his friend was unthinkable for him. 

‘“‘But which way has he gone ?”’ asked Bill anxiously. He, 
like all the rest, was devoted to Ignaz Frost. 

“Perhaps Cilly can give us some information ?”’ said Ruth. 

“T’ll go out to her at once ; she must help us.”’ Bill hastened 
from the room. 

Harry Newman, who now put in an appearance, learnt with 
alarm the news of Ignaz’s disappearance. 

‘““We must inform the police,’’ proposed Teddy. 

“Certainly not,’’ Ruth and Harry called out simultaneously. 
‘““‘We must all search for him ; his traces must be followed.” 

Vira, who appeared in company with Charley Hogan and the 
doctor, was horrified to find her mother in tears. The three 
of them had landed near the Reichsbriicke an hour before. 

‘‘What has happened, Mamma ?”’ 

The new-comers were soon informed as to the position 
of affairs. Dr. Kahl was also in favour of searching for Ignaz 
without bringing the police into the affair. 

Cilly behaved like one demented, when Bill told her of 
Ignaz’s disappearance, and of the project which he had 
mentioned in his letter to Ruth. 

“Why didn’t I remain by his door and prevent his going 
away? I have had a feeling during the last few days that he 
had some dreadful plan in mind,’ she cried, and threw 
herself into a chair sobbing. Ruth came to her side, full of 
compassion. 

*““You must be sensible, Fraulein Cilly. Mr. Frost will come 
back in the course of the day.” 
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“You know better than anyone that he won’t.’’ 

She bent forward in her agony of mind, pressed her fists 
against her temples, and whimpered: ‘‘He has gone to his 
death. I know it, I knowit. He has had the idea in his head 
for weeks. Oh, I understand him thoroughly. If only I hadn’t 
ahve him to go to that dinner. The Countess is to blame 

or it all.”’ 

She jumped to her feet suddenly. ‘‘I have it. I know where 
he is. He’s with that woman, with Countess Gatterstein. 
Quick, Bill, let’s drive there in the car ; if we hurry, we may 
yet be in time to prevent mischief.” 

The car sped furiously through the streets, which were 
now beginning to awaken into activity, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour stopped before the doors of the Gatterstein 
mansion. 

“Impossible !’’ The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Push himaside, Bill,andhold him fast,” said Cillyin English. 

The porter understood English, but before he could protect 
himself Bill had seized hold of him, pushed him into the 
small porter’s lodge, and thrown him into a large chair. 

“Don’t be a fool, man; the young lady must speak to the 
Countess at once. It’s a matter of life and death.”’ 

“Help...” 

“Tf coi make another sound, I’ll shoot you. We’re not 
robbers.’ 

The intimidated doorkeeper sat trembling in his chair, 
and looked fearfully at the barrel of the revolver. 

“‘Where is the Countess’s bedroom ?” Cilly asked a sleepy- 
looking maid on the first floor. 

‘‘Why, her ladyship is not in Vienna,” the girl replied in 
alarm. 

“You are telling lies. Take me to your mistress at once.” 

Some menservants appeared, and came up to thetwogirls 
in astonishment. Cilly turned to a tall white-haired footman. 

“It is absolutely necessary that I should speak to the 
Countess immediately.”’ 

‘“‘Her ladyship left town yesterday morning.’’ 

Cilly looked at the old man incredulously. 

‘‘You can believe me ; it 1s so.”’ 

‘‘Then please tell me where I can find her, or .. .”” Cilly 
hesitated a moment. Could the Countess have arranged to 
flee with Ignaz? Short reflection sufficed. ‘‘Excuse my 
excitement : it is a matter of life and death. Did the Countess 
leave in company with a gentleman ?”’ 
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The servant’s expression hardened. 

“Please, please answer,’’ Cilly went on pressingly, ‘‘or tell 
me where the Countess has gone to.”’ Tears stood in her eyes, 
and the old retainer took compassion on her. 

‘“‘Her ladyship is at her castle near Buchberg. She left 
Vienna at dawn.” 


“Tl report that fellow for exceeding the speed limit for 
the second time to-day,” the traffic control policeman at 
the Schwarzenberg fountain mumbled irritably as he put 
his fat note-book back into his pocket. He looked sourly 
after the car which made a sharp curve round the Ring and 
stopped in front of the Hotel Imperial. 

Cilly jumped out, and followed by Bill, disappeared into 
the hotel. In the sitting-room the excited girl threw herself 
into an arm-chair and sobbed half-aloud. 

“‘He’s not with her,’ she said in reply to a question from 
Ruth. ‘“‘She left first thing in the morning for her castle at 
Buchberg.”’ 

‘Well, what’s to be done now ?”’ asked Teddy. 

““We must divide ourselves up. Each one must take a car 
and we must try all the main-roads leaving Vienna. Everyone 
must take a different road, and we'll report our position to 
Vira every evening, and make arrangements through her,”’ 
said Ruth. 

‘“‘That’s the best plan. Now we must settle the routes at 
once, and get the porter to order us a few good cars.” 

Half an hour later six powerful cars left the Hotel Imperial 
heading in different directions. They travelled on courses 
leading north, south, east and west. 

Cilly reached Buchberg via Baden and Wiener-Neustadt 
after two hours’ furious driving. Gatterstein Castle was 
situated high up in the mountains. Without taking any notice 
of the porter’s sign for it to stop, the car drove up the long 
poplar avenue and came to a halt before the large entrance 


door. 

Cilly had kept a look-out for Ignaz everywhere and made 
discreet inquiries for him. She pretended to have an important 
message to give to a man whom she described but did not 
name. She said that he had gone on a walking-tour in the 
mountains. She always mentioned as a special characteristic 
the large scar on his sun-burnt face. Nobody had seen anything 
of the man described by the young lady. 

Renate had fled from Vienna in a deplorable state of mind. 
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Twice she had rung up the Hotel Imperial, but on each occa- 
sion had replaced the receiver on the instrument, fearing that 
Ignaz would misinterpret her intention. He must forgive her, 
otherwise she could never live in peace again. But would he 
not misunderstand her, and think she was only approaching 
him because he was great and famous ? He was sure to assume 
this, and it was by no means certain that he would not give 
her a severe snubbing in order to revenge himself. No, she 
would not expose herself to humiliation. During the two days 
which succeeded the dinner, she often drove past the Hotel 
Imperial. It would not have been difficult to find out where 
his rooms were situated. Perhaps she would have the luck to 
encounter him. 

Almost at the very hour at which Ignaz secretly left his 
hotel, Renate’s car passed down the Triester Strasse. 

“Her ladyship has just retired to rest and must not be 
disturbed.” 

‘Please inform your mistress at once, and tell her that 
I come from Mr. Frost.” 

If Cilly had believed that Ignaz had gone with Renate 
despite his letter to his friends, the steward’s first words made 
it clear to her that the Countess had arrived at the Castle 
alone. 

Before the man could reply, his mistress’s form appeared 
at the top of the staircase. As she was walking along the 
passage on the first floor, Renate had heard Cilly’s loud voice. 
The name Frost had reached her ear, and she turned as 
though she had received a heavy blow. She hurried to the 
staircase. 

‘Might I trouble the lady to come upstairs ?”’ 

The two women faced one another in the large gallery of 
the old castle. Cilly looked intently into the Countess’s face. 
So this was the woman who had made Ignaz Frost miserable. 
Her features gave evidence of sorrow and spiritual suffering. 
Her eyelids were red and inflamed with weeping. 

‘What brings you here, Fraulein? If I am not mistaken, 
you mentioned the name Frost ?” 

‘Yes, Frost, Ignaz Frost. Where is he ? Where have you 
driven him ?” 

Cilly lost all control over herself and threw herself into a 
chair; her whole body shook with sobs. Seized with com- 
passion, and herself alarmed for the man on whose account 
the child was shedding tears, Renate bent down and put her 
arm round her neck. 
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“Calm yourself, Fraulein. What has happened ? How do 
you come to be looking for Herr Frost here ?”’ 

‘‘He has disappeared, and has left a letter saying he is 
never coming back. It is all your fault !” 

Renate went pale. Ignaz Frost disappeared ? Through her 
fault ? What did this girl know ? Had he told her everything ? 

‘‘Please explain yourself. What is my fault ? You must 
not blame me without any justification. I have enough cause 
for grief already.” 

“If he has not come to you, Countess, he is going to his death. 
I have been in his company a lot recently, and have noticed 
with great distress the change which has been taking place 
in him. Since the dinner at the banker’s, which was arranged 
for the sole purpose of bringing you two together, he has spent 
his whole time settling his business affairs with Frau Ruth. 
Since that evening Mr. Frost seemed to have changed com- 
pletely ; last night he put all his affairs in order and left 
the hotel secretly, before dawn.”’ 

Cilly’s words were interrupted by sobs, then she controlled 
herself and continued : 

‘‘He wanted to refuse the invitation to the dinner at the 
last moment and it was only because I pressed him most 
insistently that he agreed to go. Oh, if I had only kept silent ! 
But Bill and I hoped that seeing you again would cause an 
improvement in his embittered state of mind.”’ 

Renate listened in astonishment. What had brought 
Ignaz to Vienna? Surely only his thoughts of revenge. 
And when he came face to face with her again, memories of 
the past must have been awakened and visions have risen 
before his eyes, which had reduced him to a state of despera- 
tion. 

‘“What were the contents of the letter which he left behind 
for you ?”’ 

“Oh, it was not for me specially, but for all his friends, 
Countess. What have you done to the best of all men? 
Why, he still loves you !” cried Cilly. 

Renate was quite overcome. The girl’s words bore witness 
to a great love, pure, chaste and without jealousy. They 
spoke clearly of her fear for the man she loved. Full of pity 
and without heeding her own feelings, she knelt beside Cilly 
and flung her arms round the weeping girl. The two women’s 
tears mingled ; both were weighed down by the same sorrow. 

‘““Where is he ? Where can he be ?”’ 

*‘He is wandering about somewhere, if he has not already 
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made an end of his life. Oh God, do not inflict such a punish- 
ment upon me!” 

“During the last few days he has been talking like a 
madman, and has often looked at me in a way that made me 
shudder with fear.” 

“We must look for him and find him, Fraulein... May 
I ask your name ?”’ 

“Cilly.”’ 

“Give me some idea where we must look for him. He must 
not be allowed to perish.”’ 

“Frau Ruth and four gentlemen have also set out to search 
for him with fast cars. This evening they will all ring up the 
Hotel Imperial so as to agree on what is to be done next.”’ 

‘“‘Come with me, for I will join in the search. He must not 
die.”’ 

‘“T am going into the mountains ; please take the road to 
the Semmering. Ring up Miss Vira Gladenbeck at the Hotel 
Imperial after eight o’clock this evening, and she will tell you 
everything that has been discovered.”’ 

“Do have something to eat, Fraulein Cilly ; I will order my 
car at once.”’ 


CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO 


GNAZ FROST tramped through the country like a drunken 

man, incapable of lucid thought. When he felt thirsty he 
drank from a fountain or a stream, and when he felt hungry 
he went into some little country inn and atea few mouthfuls. 
Only one thought obsessed him: he must tramp, tramp. 
The first night he lay down exhausted under a haystack and 
slept a dreamless sleep. Towards morning he was awakened 
by the cold. Brushing the hay from his clothes, he went down 
to the river and washed himself, and then proceeded on his 
way. He reached Absdorf. Much of the district he still 
recognized ; it seemed incredible ages since he had last been 
here, His thoughts grew more and more confused. Why was 
he tramping along these deserted roads ? There was a distant 
sound of church bells. As he had done in the days of his 
childhood in Vienna, he folded his hands and tried to pray, 
but the words and sentences got all confused. A herd of cows, 
with bells ringing at their necks, went past and the old 
herdsman lifted his dirty green hat and murmured: ‘‘Praise 
be to God,” and Ignaz answered : “for ever and ever, Amen.”’ 


beside them, casting a backward glance from time to 
time at the retreating car, and muttering something about 
“crazy womenfolk’’ into his beard. 

If Ruth had cast a single glance backwards before leaving 
the bridge, she would have recognized the man who was 
walking across. 

The previous day she had spent rushing about from 
morning till night. She had begun her search in the Brigittenau. 
She had driven along the Seven Houses and made discreet 
inquiries at Kaps’s tobacco shop without mentioning Ignaz’s 
name. At the former Franz Joseph Bridge she was informed 
by a watchman that a man corresponding to her description 
had passed that way early in the morning ; he had stood a 
long time looking back at Vienna, and had then gazed into 
the water for a while before passing on. 

“T thought he was going to jump in and kept an eye on him, 
but then he went on again,’’ added the official. 

She succeeded in tracing him as far as Jedlersee, but there 
she lost him. 

She rang up Vienna late in the evening and learnt that 
Renate von Gatterstein and Hilde Watkins were also 
taking part in the search, but that nobody had had any 
success. 

Ruth drove out again the same way to Stammersdorf, 
constantly asking questions and demanding information, but 
in vain. She returned to Korneuburg, crossed the Danube 
and continued the search. Despair overcame her. Whenever 
she could get hold of a newspaper, she glanced rapidly down 
the columns, fearing to read the news of Ignaz’s suicide. 
She did not give up the search, and urged on the others in 
her evening telephone call to Vira not to relax their efforts 
for a moment until the lost man was found again. 

Ignaz wandered on day after day ; his friends kept passing 
near him without seeing him. His mind became more and more 
clouded. There still occurred lucid intervals in which he would 
come to a standstill and look distractedly around him. 
His memory would return to him and he would call himself 
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a fool and decide to return to Vienna. Then he would change 
his direction and step out quickly, only, however, to relapse 
into his previous gloomy condition. As he ate and slept less 
and less, his strength gradually deserted him. 

He read the name Péchlarn as he passed through that 
historic little town. His brain cleared, and he remembered 
the work that he had read about the Nibelungen. In his 
confused mind he conjured up visions of Austria’s past, of 
her battles and her splendour. All the people who in those 
distant days had passed through the country, conquered it, 
devastated it, rebuilt it, and destroyed it again, were restless 
spirits like himself. 

Huns, Turks, Poles, Mongols and other races had left 
their mark on Austria, and transmitted their love of wandering 
to many of their children. He, too, was a homeless nomad, 
and would always remain one. Had he not been reckoned 
a man of immeasurable wealth, a ruler over many thousands ? 
He had passed as a vagabond across the plains, forests, and 
jungles of Africa, Asia and Australia, had conquered them, 
and finally returned to Vienna. He was, or had been, a Creesus, 
but always remained a vagabond without a home and without 
an aim in life. 

His will to preserve his reason weakened, as did his body, 
and his step became slower and slower. 

“Look here, my good man, it seems to me that you're the 
person an excited young woman was making inquiries after 
to-day,”’ said the affable landlord of an inn at Buchberg, at 
which Ignaz asked for food. 

Ignaz gazed at the man distractedly and left the inn without 
uttering a word. 

‘‘He’s not right in his head,”’ said the landlord to some guests 
when Ignaz had gone. ‘‘They’re looking for him.” 

He had been tramping six days when he reached the foot 
of the Schneeberg and began aimlessly to ascend it. He 
went on tirelessly, climbing higher and higher. ‘‘Up there 
I shall find release,”’ he said in his frenzy, and continued on 
his way despite increasing faintness. It was long past mid- 
night, but he climbed ever higher. A cold breeze was blowing 
from the mountains. He plodded across snowfields, and 
often sank in up to the waist, but struggled out each time, 
and pushed on further. Drops of perspiration fell from his 
brow, and his clothes clung to his body. 

The silvery moon looked down upon his struggle. His 
guardian angel must have been with him and protected him 
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from falling over precipices or disappearing into snow-filled 
chasms. 

At last, overcome with faintness, he sank to his knees, 
fell over backwards and lay motionless. During the heat of 
the ascent, he had taken off his coat and let it fall. 

His breath came in gasps owing to his utter exhaustion. 
His body was glowing with heat, but the snow soon cooled 
it. His sick mind was a turmoil of confused ideas. His feet 
were sore and his limbs ached. 

The moon assumed the features of his friends and enemies. 
His father and mother looked affectionately down upon him, 
and he even seemed to hear their voices; then the yellow 
disc changed in turn into the ugly face of David Blaustein 
and into Sam Smith; officers and N.C.O.s of the Foreign 
Legion made horrible grimaces, and in between them grinned 
the drunken mate of the Callosity, after which the moon’s 
mouth and eyes changed again, and Renate looked mockingly 
upon him. As he raised his clenched fist threateningly, his 
shirt-sleeve slipped down, and the brand PLEB appeared 
ghostlike before his eyes. 

Madness, stark madness now seized hold of him. Without 
realizing what he was doing, he thrust his right hand into his 
trouser pocket, and grasped the knife which he had carried 
with him for many years. Hastily opening the blade, he 
stabbed himself repeatedly in the arm and groaned: 

“Pleb, pleb, away with it; the word shall not go down 
with me to hell.” 

A stream of blood dyed the snow crimson, and the unhappy 
man sank into unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-THREE 


“YR certainly, he’s gone up the mountain, and 
fairly late *twas when he started,” said the loqua- 
cious host to the two ladies. 

“T’ll get the people together at once,” said the sergeant of 
gendarmerie reassuringly to Renate and Cilly, who had met 
in the evening at Gutenstein, and there found traces of the 
missing man. 

The rescue party proceeded as rapidly as the state of the 
path permitted. A police dog, held on a long leash, led the 
way ; Cilly had let it sniff at a pair of Ignaz’s gloves, which 
she had fetched from Vienna the previous day. Before the 
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party started, an urgent message was despatched to Dr. 
Kahl, in Vienna, asking him to come at once. The young 
doctor from Buchberg accompanied the party. 

Three hours after setting out, they found Ignaz’s coat. 
There could now be no further doubt that they were on the 
right track. 

“‘Let’s hope he hasn’t slipped over the edge,”’ said one of 
the guides. 

“Don’t talk such nonsense !’’ Cilly called out at him. 

Suddenly the dog begun to tug at the leash, tore himself 
loose, and rushed ahead up the slope. Soon he gave tongue. 
His barks rose shrilly amidst the lonely splendour of the 
mountain scenery. 

The experienced climbers had attempted in vain to per- 
suade the women to remain at the inn. Both insisted on 
taking part in the expedition. The landlord lent them some 
strong boots which enabled them to go. 

Cilly walked beside the men. She felt no fatigue. Renate 
often had to pause for rest, and the doctor stayed with her. 

“Quick, the doctor !’’ shouted the Buchberg innkeeper. 
‘“‘He’s bleeding to death.” 

Cilly leapt to Ignaz’s side, knelt beside him, pressed her 
mouth to the terrible wounds in his arm, and tried to staunch 
the bleeding with her lips. 

The doctor ran up, opened his leather bag, laid his stetho- 
scope against Ignaz’s chest and listened. 

‘“‘He’s alive, but the heart-beat is very feeble.” 

An injection was given to fan the remaining spark of life 
in the wounded man. 

Ignaz’s breast and the snow near the wounded arm were 
stained with blood. He must have thrown himself about, 
for the white of the snow was spattered with blood for a 
considerable distance round. His fingers were clenched on 
a handful of snow which had changed into a lump of ice ; 
the bloodstained knife glittered in the moonlight. 

Renate stood beside the wounded man with horror in her 
eyes. A fit of trembling seized her, and her legs gave way ; 
she sank to her knees and gazed terror-stricken at Ignaz’s 
pale face. 

The doctor had washed the blood off the arm, and Renate 
was horrified when she saw the brand PLEB by the light of 
the lanterns. Now she realized to the full what a monstrous 
thing she had done in her youthful carelessness. 

The mountains lifted their heads threateningly in the 
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moonlit sky. The sharp edges of the Rax Alpe were like 
accusing hands, or fingers raised in a vow of vengeance. 
The moon threw a hard clear light on the sinful woman 
until a light cloud passed before it, as though the luminary 
wished to hide its face in sorrow. 

The men stood quietly round the doctor and the uncon- 
scious figure. Cilly knelt at Ignaz’s side with folded hands 
and prayed to God that he might not die. 

“‘Save him, doctor, for Heaven’s sake save him.” 

“‘Calm yourself, Madam ; I will do what I can.” 

Renate embraced the girl kneeling beside her, and the two 
women knelt sobbing in each other’s arms, possessed, despite 
their differences, by only one desire, that this man’s life 
should be wrested from the jaws of death. 

The police dog, a clever but shy animal, which usually 
refused to go near anyone but its master, approached the 
weeping women, feeling pity for the disconsolate pair. He 
pushed his head between them, licked their hands, and 
looked up at them with his loyal sympathetic eyes. 

The party descended the mountain bearing the stretcher 
in silence. Ignaz’s eyes were shut, and the stretcher swung 
gently in the horny hands of the bearers. The doctor stopped 
them several times, to examine the wounded man’s heart. 

Day broke over the mountains, a light mist rose from the 
valley, clouds clung to the slopes, and the tops of the trees 
were covered by a mysterious white veil. Startled birds 
twittered in alarm, squirrels fled up the dew-moistened tree 
trunks and gazed in amazement at the strange procession. 
A woodpecker tapped on the bark of a pine, enticed forth 
an inquisitive beetle which it swallowed for its breakfast. 
A cuckoo called in the distance. Cilly counted the calls in 
the superstitious belief that each meant one more year of 
life for Ignaz. She was terrified when an owlet uttered its 
last shrill cry. Paternoster succeeded paternoster from the 
girl’s lips. Renate walked beside her, holding her hand. 
Both women had only one desire: to help Ignaz and keep 
him alive. 

The sound of the morning bells rose from the churches 
and chapels in the valley. A new day was beginning, with 
all its sorrows and joys for man and beast. The path 
descended more and more steeply. 

The sun had risen above the peaks long before the rescue 
party brought the stretcher to the doctor’s house. 

The other friends had hurried to Buchberg, and were 
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already waiting there. All of them had been informed from 
Vienna the previous evening that the missing man’s tracks 
had been found, and that the search was to be stopped. 
They returned to Vienna from all directions, and immediately 
proceeded to Buchberg when the news about Ignaz was 
confirmed. 

Doctor Kahl had a consultation with the young doctor, 
during which Ignaz’s friends were sent out of the sickroom. 
With the exception of Renate and Cilly they sat in the 
garden, anxiously awaiting the result of the doctors’ con- 
ference. 

‘‘A transfusion is absolutely essential,’’ decided Dr. Kahl 
after a further examination, “‘he has nearly bled to death. 
It is a wonder that the heart is still beating.” 

Renate and Cilly, who had -been resting in the adjoining 
room and had overheard his last words, rushed in imme- 
diately. Both of them besought the doctors to take their 
blood for the sick man. 

‘‘My dear ladies,’ said Dr. Kahl significantly, ‘‘a large 
quantity of blood is required, and I do not know whether 
we can take the responsibility. You are both fairly exhausted.” 

“But I am strong and healthy, doctor,’”’ cried Renate, 
“and if you do not take my blood, I will open my veins the 
first moment I am not observed.” 

“Calm yourself, Countess, I will gladly accept your sacrifice 
if the examination shows that your blood is suitable. But 
first of all you must keep absolutely quiet, for your excite- 
ment would be communicated to the sick man, and would 
be very harmful to him.” 

“T am quite calm and will obey your instructions.” 

“And don’t you want me, doctor ?” 

“My dear Fraulein Cilly, your parents’ permission would 
be required.”’ 

“But I am of age; I am twenty-two years old, and do 
not need a guardian.” 

Dr. Kahl smiled, for he knew she was not speaking the 
truth. Outside in the garden sat the others, who would have 
been equally ready to offer their blood to save Ignaz. 

“We cannot have all these people vying with one another 
as to who is to be chosen, or we shall never get to the opera- 
tion,” said Dr. Kahl to his colleague. 

The examination of Cilly and Renate did not take long. 
The young doctor’s wife assisted him to take some blood. 

‘“‘My dear friends, go to the little hotel for the time being,”’ 
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said Dr. Kahl to those who were waiting in the garden; 
‘“‘we have to perform a small operation; the Countess and 
Fraulein Cilly are very tired and are resting in the doctor’s 
bedroom. I will tell you as soon as it is over.”’ 

Ruth looked anxiously at the doctor and asked: ‘“‘Will he 
recover ?” 

‘“‘A constitution which has endured so many hardships 
will survive this test as well.” 

‘May we see him, Dr. Kahl ?” asked Hilde Watkins. 

‘Yes, please, Doc, let us have a look at him.”’ 

“But you must keep quiet.” 

They stood round his bed and looked at the motionless 
figure with reverence and love. Ruth and Hilde Watkins 
unconsciously gripped each other’s hands. Teddy Burns’s 
face worked ; he bit his teeth together but could not prevent 
the tears running down his cheeks. Harry Newman stood and 
stared at the sick man. Bill and Charley crept out of the 
room on tip-toe. Dr. Kahl took Teddy outside. 

“Will he recover, doctor ?”’ 

“Certainly, but it will take a few days before he comes 
round.” 

Renate was the first to give her blood. She refused to be 
anesthetized, and lay bravely beside the unconscious form, 
setting her teeth to bear the pain caused by the knife and 
the introduction of the little tube into the arm. She waited 
patiently until the doctor had bandaged her, and then 
staggered as though drunk into the adjoining room, and fell 
heavily upon the bed which had been prepared for her. 

Cilly behaved as bravely as Renate. She was overjoyed 
to be able to sacrifice her blood for the man upon whom the 
whole of her young love was centred. She would have given 
her last drop to keep him alive. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-FOUR 


HE hot sirocco was blowing across the Adriatic, 

raising mountainous waves, tossing large and small 
ships up like toys, and throwing them deep down into emerald 
abysses. Ivory-coloured wave-crests raced along foaming, 
gulls screamed in the raging hurricane, and seemed to hover 
motionless in the air with outstretched wings. Howling 
squalls drove piled-up masses of cloud before them ; porpoises 
glided out of the water in graceful curves and dived head 
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foremost back into their element. The air was rent with the 
long drawn out roaring and groaning of ships’ sirens, and 
the crackling of the rigging sounded like machine-gun fire. 
Sailors in oilskins and sou’westers, on bridges, masts and 
deck, clutched hold of ropes in order to defy the violence of 
the storm. From time to time heavy downpours of rain 
reduced the visibility and increased the danger. 

The motion of the Vagabond Cresus was diminished by a 
false keel, and despite the terrible weather she was heading 
for the Strait of Otranto. The splendid seaworthy yacht 
was approaching the southern point of Italy. The raging of 
the sea decreased, and only a heavy swell remained to remind 
one of the storm. 

Teddy stood on the bridge in silence beside Von Scharren- 
berg. Night was falling, and the lights of Brindisi twinkled 
in the distance. 

‘‘Are you going to call there, Capt’n ?” 

“No, I think not,”” murmured Teddy, and moved his quid 
from his right cheek to his left, ““‘we’'ve got enough fuel to 
last us to Alexandria. If it comes on worse again we'll put 
into Zante or Candia.” 

‘Have you been in to see him to-day ?” 

‘Yes.”” Teddy made his way to the starboard side of the 
bridge and spat a lofty curve of tobacco juice into the sea. 

‘How is he getting on? Did he talk to you?” 

‘No, he looked up from his book for a moment and then 
went on reading.”’ 

“But Dr. Kahl told me the day before yesterday that he 
was quite clear again in his head.” 

‘“‘So he was in Vienna, only he has not got quite on terms 
with himself again, and he hardly ever talks even to the 
medicine man.” 

‘I wish he would begin to talk again. I think it’s beginning 
to get quite uncanny.” 

“IT wonder if Frau Ruth did right to bring him away from 
Vienna so quickly. Don’t you think it would have been 
better to leave him there a bit longer ?”’ 

‘““My dear Teddy, she sees more clearly than we men do. 
She knows her own mind, and she has known Mr. Frost a 
good long time now.” 

‘‘Not much longer than I have, and I tell you that nobody 
knows him. I’ve vagabonded about the world with him for 
twenty years, but he lets no one see far into his mind.” 

“Isn't it mysterious that such an energetic man should 
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have broken his heart about a woman: that a girl should 
have been able to kill all his love for the female sex, but 
that nevertheless every woman who comes into contact with 
him falls in love with him ?” 

‘“‘No one can solve the mystery. I have been his comrade 
for all these years, and the cold way in which he ignores the 
female sex has been a perpetual source of astonishment to 
me. Whenever in the old days he noticed that I had taken 
up with a woman, he would refuse to speak to me for days, 
and he was just the same later on with Harry Newman.” 

“But hasn’t he ever himself . . . ?” 

“T noticed at Kimberley and later in Celebes that he was 
out for the night a few times, and in Western Australia there 
was a young woman who ran after him, but she only spent 
one night with him, and the next morning he thrust a bundle 
of pound notes into her hand, and sent her away.” 

“But he was fond of little Utandja at Lah-hot-kong.”’ 

‘The little brown cat fawned on him, but she deceived him 
all the same.” 

“Listen, Teddy, I’ve never been a rip, and I haven’t been 
a saint either, but if beautiful women like Frau Ruth, Hilde 
Watkins, and little Cilly, had made such advances to me as 
they have to him, I’m sure I shouldn’t have played the 
chaste Joseph.” 

“You're not Mr. Frost. He knew very well what he was 
doing. He must have gone through a rough school to become 
what he has become.”’ 

“Still, he remains an insoluble riddle to me. He is kindness 
itself to all of us, but hard and pitiless to others.” 

The two men interrupted their discussion about Ignaz 
Frost to look down on the deck. In the light of the lamps 
they saw Bill carry Cilly in his arms to a deck-chair, wrap 
her up in a rug, and tie the chair fast to the railing. 

“‘Do you feel better, darling ?’’ asked the young man 
anxiously. 

She nodded with an attempt at a smile. Her left arm was 
in a black sling. 

“Be patient with me, Billy ; i this rotten seasickness makes 
me feel absolutely miserable.” 

‘Very curious,” said Kahl to Von Scharrenberg and Teddy 
on the bridge. “Bill is a queer fish. How he fusses round his 
young wife |’’ 

“T can’t understand his marrying h 

Von Scharrenberg shook his head. Tort a girl had ever 
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asked me to marry her in order that she could remain near 
another man whom she loved, I should have laughed at her.”’ 

“It isn’t only women who are impossible to understand,” 
said the doctor, “‘it is often the case with men, too.” 


CHAPTER SIXTY-FIVE 


ae doctors considered it a marvel that Ignaz remained 
alive. He must have bled for many hours: long 
enough to have killed any other man. Notwithstanding the 
transfusion in which Renate and Cilly gave up a large quantity 
of blood, the sick man lay unconscious for another three days. 
On the fourth day he opened his eyes for a few seconds, but 
his look was confused, and he recognized no one. He was 
taken back to the Hotel Imperial in Vienna. The ambulance 
did the journey at night, and the hotel staff were strictly 
forbidden to talk about the ‘‘accident’’ which had befallen 
Mr. Frost. Their mouths were effectively shut by handsome 
tips. 

A second transfusion was required. This time Ruth and 
Cilly gave their blood. Renate had fallen seriously ill and 
had returned to her castle. The operation was not the cause 
of her illness ; she was prostrated by the spiritual upheaval 
which she had experienced. The doctors and medical pro- 
fessors who were urgently summoned from Vienna diagnosed 
an inflammation of the brain, and had doubts as to her 
recovery. 

Ignaz’s condition visibly improved. His friends did not 
leave the hotel, but spent their time sitting in the large 
drawing-room and worrying the doctors with countless 
questions. Ruth Gladenbeck decided to have the sick man 
moved to the Vagabond Cresus, as soon as his condition 
permitted. 

“Do stop plaguing me with your everlasting questions,” 
shouted Dr. Kahl as they all rushed up to him. He had just 
come out of the sickroom accompanied by a nurse. “Of 
course he will recover, but it will not be such a rapid business 
as you seem to imagine. The few scratches on the arm have 
almost healed, but we must leave everything else to time 
and his own will-power.”’ 

“Do you think, doctor, that he might soon be moved to 
the yacht ?” 

‘He is still too weak to stand the journey to Trieste. We 
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must wait another fortnight. But why do you ask this 
question, Frau Ruth ?”’ 

‘Because I consider it best that he should leave Vienna.” 

‘‘Do you think that what you suggest would be in accordance 
with his own wishes ?”’ 

‘‘He is not yet in his right mind, but when his reason 
returns, he will agree that what I have done is for the best.” 

“T, too, think,”’ said Teddy, “‘that Vienna has a bad influence 
on him.”’ 

‘‘You want to take him away, remove him from Vienna ?”’ 
said Cilly coming forward. ‘‘You are wrong, he loves Vienna 
so much.” 

“T am of a different opinion, my dear Frdulein Cilly,”’ 
said Ruth gently. 

The young girl’s mind was in a turmoil. Ignaz was to be 
taken away, and she would never see him again. That spelt 
death to her. There was nothing extravagant about her, but 
her mind and her very soul were filled with an overwhelming 
love. An idea was maturing in her brain, and making up her 
mind rapidly, as she always did, she went straight for her 
objective. Early the following morning she appeared at the 
hotel and asked to speak to Bill. 

‘“‘Mr. Bill, we have become good friends while we have 
been looking after Mr. Frost. I now want to speak to you 
frankly, and make a proposal which will perhaps alarm you 
and shock you. Listen to me patiently, and think over 
what I say, before you give me a definite answer.” 

His clear eyes were fixed on Cilly expectantly ; she drew 
him to a large sofa in a corner of the foyer. 

“‘Billy,’”’ she used this diminutive of his name for the first 
time, ‘“‘Christ gave an example to us all that one has to make 
sacrifices in life. I ask a great sacrifice from you.’’ She made 
a short pause, raised her head and looked him full in the 
face. “‘You know the nature of my feelings with regard to 
Mr. Frost. I know that he will never return them, but .. .”’ 
she paused again, ‘‘I will confess it to you freely, do not think 
that I have not considered the matter carefully, but in the 
course of the weeks that I have spent with him I have satisfied 
myself that I cannot live without seeing Mr. Frost. If he 
leaves here, life loses all its value for me. You are a gentle- 
man, Billy, and I ask a great sacrifice of you.”’ 

“Speak, Fraulein Cilly, you know that I love you.” 

“IT am counting on that—’’ the words came hurriedly from 
her lips—“‘you say that you love me and you have often 
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asked me to become your wife, but though I like you very 
much, I have always thought that such a feeling is not 
sufficient for marriage. Do not look at me so unhappily, 
but let me go on. All that I am now saying to you I have 
carefully thought over. I will become your wife simply in 
order not to be separated from Mr. Frost. Be patient with 
me; perhaps through constantly being with you I shall 
learn to love you, but as long as my love for Mr. Frost lasts, 
you must not ask me to be wholly yours.” 

Bill looked at the floor; what an absurd proposition ! 
She wished to marry him in order to remain near to a man 
on whom she had conferred her affections! What would he 
have of a wife who did not belong to him, and whose love 
was reserved for another ? Of course, she was young, and her 
feelings might change. 

“Dear Fraulein Cilly, you also know the state of my 
feelings, and that I am very fond of you, but what you ask 
is so extraordinary that I must think the matter over first.” 

‘You must make up your mind to-day, Billy; Dr. Kahl 
said yesterday that Mr. Frost would be able to be moved in 
a fortnight. If you agree to my proposal, I will make my 
arrangements at once. I must telegraph to my mother to 
return, and then the licence must be ordered. I can arrange 
matters so that we can be married at a registry office in ten 
or twelve days. There is no time to lose.”’ 

“Stay here, Fr4ulein Cilly ; I want to be alone for a quarter 
of an hour and think things over.” 

Bill went upstairs slowly. Had his beloved gone mad, 
had love made her crazy ? He loved her, for her heart was 
pure and chaste, but what was the object of a marriage 
which was in reality no marriage at all? He would ask 
Teddy. No, what could that confirmed old bachelor know 
of love, marriage and sacrifice? Teddy only lived for Mr. 
Frost, and looked up to him as to a higher being. In the 
drawing-room Bill ran into Harry Newman, and saw Charley 
Hogan and Vira sitting hand in hand on a sofa. He was 
seized with envy. Between those two, there was no third 
person standing like an obstacle. 

‘“‘Say, Mr. Newman, just one word !”’ 

“That’s the most ridiculous thing I ever heard,” said the 
journalist, “‘but I’ll tell you this, youngster, and it’s no 
secret. I’ve wanted to marry Frau Ruth for many years, 
but in vain, for (and this is no secret either) she loves Mr. 
Frost, even if in a somewhat different way from Cilly. But 
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if Frau Ruth were to make me a proposal similar to the one 
Cilly has made to you, I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to 
accept it.” 

“So you think I ought to marry her ?” 

Harry slapped his knee and laughed. 

‘“‘No, young fellow, it is she who will marry you. After all, 
she’s very young, and if you understand how to get round 
her, love will come of itself. Give her time. Time is the great 
healer.” 


‘“‘But is he of noble birth ?”’ asked Cilly’s mother, who had 
been summoned back to Vienna by telegram. 

‘He is an Englishman, mamma, and they are all of noble 
birth.”’ 

“But you want to go so far away, down among the can- 
nibals. What are we to do ?”’ 

“‘Look here, mamma, you can tell everyone that I am 
travelling in the finest private yacht in the world and that 
I have got a real Countess as one of my friends.”’ 

Cilly knew her mother’s weak side: her eagerness to get 
into society. 

“‘When we come back to Vienna, I’l] introduce you to the 
Countess von Gatterstein.”’ 


The wedding took place at the Town Hall. Teddy Burns 
and Harry Newman were the witnesses. 

The intimate friends of the young couple knew under 
what circumstances the wedding had come about. They all 
marvelled at the young bridegroom’s self-sacrifice. Cilly 
seemed to be overjoyed, and everyone not in the know must 
have thought that it was a love match. 

The new mother-in-law was much impressed by Teddy's 
gold-laced uniform, and by the fact that everyone was 
speaking English. 

A few days later, Dr. Kahl allowed the women to visit 
the patient, one at a time. He did not yet recognize any 
of them, but lay with eyes opened murmuring unintelligible 
words. 

Cilly entered the room on tip-toe, and sat down quietly 
in a chair beside the bed. Her heart beat convulsively when 
she set eyes on the man she loved. Most of the tan had left 
his face, his eyes lay deep in their sockets, and his glance 
was confused. 
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‘‘May I speak to him ?”’ she whispered to the doctor who 
was standing at the foot of the bed. 

‘Yes, but only a little.”’ 

Her soft Viennese heart was brimming over with love and 
sympathy, and she laid her fingers lightly on Ignaz’s emaciated 
hand. 

‘‘How are ye, feeling better ?’’ She spoke in the dialect. 

The sick man turned his head and looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Have ye come to me at last, Renate?’ he said almost 
inaudibly. 

Dr. Kahl nodded to Cilly, but she did not at once follow 
his meaning. 

‘“‘Why don’t ye answer me, Renate? Are ye still cross 
wi’ me ?”’ 

Cilly now understood Dr. Kahl’s gesture. She bent over 
the sick man’s hand, and pressed her lips to it, while tears 
came into her eyes. 

“Yes, Ignaz, I’ve come to ye again, an’ I’m never 
cross.” 

He passed his hand gently over her hair. 

“It'll be all right now, Renate, but why don’t ye say 
Nazl, as ye used to ?’’ He kept stroking Cilly’s hair. ‘“Where’s 
your lovely plait, Renate ?”’ 

Dr. Kahl drew the girl away and whispered something in 
her ear. She bent over Ignaz again and pressed a kiss upon 
his lips. 

“T ae go now, Ignaz; I’ll come again to-morrer.”’ 

‘Don’t forget.”’ 

As soon as she was outside, Cilly collapsed, hit her 
injured arm violently against the brass screen in front of the 
fireplace and re-opened the wound. 


Early next morning Bill drove his young wife to the 
Countess von Gatterstein’s Castle. 

‘‘We have to see that she is not excited in any way; her 
condition is still serious,’’ the doctor told Cilly. 

‘‘May I be told when the Countess is better and I can 
speak to her ?”’ 

“TI will give instructions at once that you are to be sum- 
moned when that is the case; we're moving the Countess 
back to her town house to-morrow.” 

Ignaz did not address either Ruth or Vira or Hilde Watkins, 
who visited him every day, as Renate; only when Cilly 
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spoke in the Viennese dialect did he call her by the name of 
his young love. 

The day before the departure for Trieste, Cilly received a 
message that Renate was asking to see her. 

Renate’s hair had turned white as snow, and her face was 
thin. 

as | congratulate you, young lady ; I have been told of your 
wedding.” 

‘“‘T have no reason to conceal anything from you; I have 
only married my husband in order that I might remain near 
Ignaz Frost.” 

Renate looked in alarm at the young bride who had sunk 
to her knees before her. 

“Do not think ill of me, Countess, but I love him and should 
die if I were not to see him any more.’ 

“‘But does he know . . 

‘“‘No, I don’t believe he had the slightest idea, or else he 
took my affection for mere schoolgirl admiration.” 

‘You have been seeing him the last few days; how is he 
really ?’’ Renate asked tremulously. 

“He is living in another world, and though Dr. Kahl tries 
to cheer us up, I know that Ignaz Frost is no longer in his 
right senses.’’ She sobbed violently. ‘‘Only one person can 
cure him, and that is you, Frau Renate.” 

The Countess looked at Cilly in alarm. 

“You alone can do it. Why, when I sit by his bedside, he 
kisses my hand, strokes my hair and my face, and keeps 
calling me Renate.” 

The sick woman lay back in her chair, overcome with 
emotion. 

“Is it really true what you say, my child ; is it true?” 

“Oh, how I envy you his love! He thought he hated you, 
but since he saw you again, his love has reawakened, and for 
that reason only did he take to flight and try to kill himself. 
Go to him, I beseech you, make him well and happy !” 

Renate put her arms round Cilly and wept silently. 

“Do not refuse; it is your duty, Countess. The only 
words he speaks are about you.’ 

“It has long been clear to me that I am to blame for Ignaz’s 
unhappiness ; my guilt is great, and its weight presses me 
to the ground.” 

“You can make amends for everything if you go to him. 
Rescue him from the shadow of insanity. Is he to remain 
for ever in darkness, and never get well again ?”’ 
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Renate spent a long time in thought. 

“No, my child ; it won’t do. He despises me, and would 
misunderstand my motives. I saw the sign of his hate on 
his mutilated arm.” 

Cilly looked up in astonishment. 

“It was I, I, who once cast the word ‘pleb’ in his teeth, 
and in order that he might never forget it for the rest of his 
life, he branded the word on his arm.’’ 

‘He has forgotten everything ; he talks only of you and 
calls out your name with painful yearning. You gave your 
blood for him, and nearly died in consequence. And now 
you are not willing to help him ? Surely you have a heart ?” 

“It was not the sacrifice of my blood that prostrated me, 
it was my tortured conscience ; I have sinned too grievously.”’ 

“You will be burdening your conscience still more and 
increasing your fault if you remain away from him, for then 
he will sink into the darkness of insanity.” 

‘““Go now, my dear ; I am still ill and incapable of thinking 
clearly. I will wait until you call me.” 

The two women embraced one another. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SIX 


“C\HE is hard-hearted like all these high-born ladies, 
Bill; God grant he may recover without her.” 

‘Look here, Cilly, the doctor says that his mind is clear 
again, but it’s his never saying a word that’s so awful.” — 

“You'll see, he’ll worry himself into his melancholia 
again.” 

Vira, who had been married to Charley Hogan in Vienna, 
hurried up to the newly-married couple. 

“‘Cilly, Bill, do you know what Charley has done ? Without 
consulting anyone, even mamma, he has sent a wireless 
message to Vienna, asking the Countess to come.” 

‘“‘She won’t answer the call; if she had intended to come, 
she would have caught us up at Trieste, where we stayed 
three days.”’ 

‘She is coming, I tell you. Charley put Mr. Frost’s name 
at the end of the message.”’ 

“Good Heavens, that’s a bit thick !’” 

‘Yes, Charley’s a smart lad. He only consulted those two 
old sailors, who once deserted with Mr. Frost at Durban, 
and Herr von Scharrenberg. You mustn’t say anything. 
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‘“‘What did he say in the message, Vira?’ asked Cilly 
excitedly. 


‘Awaiting your arrival with impatience. We call at 
Alexandria in four days. Ignaz.” 


‘“‘Let’s hope that doesn’t go astray,’’ said Bill. “If Teddy 
hears about it, he’ll chuck Charley overboard.” 

“It won’t be as bad as that. When the Countess arrives, 
Charley will meet her at the harbour and prepare her.”’ 

‘“‘But how is she to be here in four days ?”’ Cilly looked at 
Vira questioningly. 

“Why, you're forgetting there are such things as aeroplanes 
in Vienna.” 

‘But she’s married,” objected Cilly, ‘‘do you suppose 
she’ll simply run away from her husband ?” 

‘““Wait and see,’ said Charley, who had come up, ‘‘and 
keep quiet about it. I’m going up to my box again to listen 
if she replies. Come along, Vira.”’ 

An hour later Mrs. Hogan slipped into Cilly’s cabin. 

“‘She’s coming. Charley has just picked up her answer. 
She is taking an aeroplane to Pola, and from there will reach 
the yacht at sea by seaplane.” 

“Is it possible ? Then Mr. Frost will really start to talk.” 

“We'll hope so, Cilly.”’ 

““When can she reach us, and how will she be able to find 
us rs 

‘Darling, every ‘plane has a wireless installation. Charley 
will listen in to all messages to-morrow morning from five 
o’clock onwards.”’ 

“But when can she really reach us ?”’ 

‘Charley says it depends on whether she gets an aeroplane 
at once in Vienna, and whether there is a seaplane ready for 
her at Pola.” 

“‘How will he behave when he sees her ?” Cilly meditated. 

“Who, Charley? He will just .. .” 

“Oh, who was talking about Charley ?”’ 

“Excuse me, Cilly, but for me Charley now comes before 
Mr. Frost.” 

‘How can you say such a thing, Vira? For me, Mr. Frost 
comes before everybody.” 

“You ought to be a little more careful in your remarks. 
Do you talk like that before your husband ?” 

Cilly blushed. 
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“You don’t understand, Vira; Billyis my friend and .. .” 
“Good night, Cilly, and do try and show a little sense.” 


Ignaz lay in his bed with eyes wide open. He had not 
spoken a word for days. His mind was clear but his limbs 
feltleaden. He persisted obstinately in his brooding, and when 
Dr. Kahl asked him a question, merely glanced at him and then 
looked away. Body and spirit were still wandering. There 
was a lot that he could notremember. He recollected leaving 
Vienna in secret and tramping about for days, but not having 
gone into the mountains nor mutilating his arm, as Dr. Kahl 
had told him he had done. Why had they searched for him ? 
If he had wanted to die, no man ought to stop him. Every 
individual had a right to decide as to his own life or death. 
Sorrow and the reproaches of his conscience would no longer 
torment him and rob him of his rest. What further use was 
he in this world? It was a long time since he had taken 
any pleasure in life. He had seen again the woman on whose 
account he had suffered so long; his hatred of her, which 
he had artificially stimulated, had died out, and its place 
had been taken by love and ardent desire, though he had 
done his utmost to keep such feelings at a distance. Yes, 
he desired her as he had done before. His longing for her, 
which he could no longer repress, had led him to the resolve 
to flee from Vienna, from his friends, from his wealth, and 
from her, in order to end his life in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the world. 

But it was not to be. His friends’ love had shown itself 
to be a force as compelling as his love for Renate. They did 
not want to lose him; he was their all, their father whom 
they idolized like good children. What was to happen now ? 
Ignaz kept asking himself this question. First of all he must 
get his thoughts clear, and then he would speak and act. 

“Hallo, Mr. Frost; don’t behave like a child; you must 
open your mouth and speak sooner or later.”’ 

Teddy Burns stood at his friend’s bedside with a beseech- 
ing look in his eyes. He had entered the splendidly fitted-up 
cabin unnoticed by Ignaz. The thick carpets had made his 
approach inaudible. Ignaz turned his head towards the 
speaker. This man had grown old and grey with him. He 
had raised him out of the mire, and made of him a useful 
man and a most loyal conrade. 

‘‘I am going to speak to you seriously, Mr. Frost. There is 
a limit to everything, and especially to senseless conduct. 
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I have no right to judge you, and I swore years ago when 
you raised me from the gutter never to leave you. You have 
always been a gloomy person and I’ve never said anything 
because I regarded you as a deity; but in those days you 
were a reasonable being, and I will do anything for a reason- 
able man, but for a fool I will do nothing. I will command 
the Vagabond Cresus as far as Alexandria, but there you 
must find another captain. I had rather be a common seaman 
on a rotten old schooner than captain of a ship which belongs 
to a fool.” 

This was the longest speech which Teddy Burns had ever 
delivered, and he would probably never again in his life give 
vent to such a lengthy utterance. He pushed back his gold- 
braided cap and wiped the perspiration off his brow. 

Ignaz kept looking at him. Teddy lost his temper. 

“And if you want to know, I don’t care a damn about all 
the money which you've given me. I’ll keep a few hundred 
pounds, and throw the rest at your feet. I don’t want the 
money of a fool !’’ 

The old sailor walked heavily to the door. 

‘“Stop.”’ It sounded like a command. Ignaz stretched his 
sound arm out of the bed. ‘‘Stop, Teddy, you old idiot.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Frost, I don’t mind your calling me an 
idiot ; the chief thing is that you have learnt to speak again.” 

“Teddy, I have shown that I am no milksop, but I must 
get my ideas straightened out first.”’ 

“And all on account of these damned women! They run 
after you as if they were crazy, and you just keep looking 
in the air. The devil take the lot of them! We've got three 
of them on board—and if that’s not enough to bring us bad 
luck ! I won’t say anything about Frau Ruth, nor yet about 
Mrs. Hogan, but what is that other young thing doing here ?”’ 

‘“‘Whom are you talking about ?”’ 

“Why, Bill’s wife.”’ 

Ignaz listened in astonishment. 

“Ts Bill married ? He never said a word to me about it.” 

‘“‘And how could he have told you when you were lying in 
Vienna out of your senses?” said Teddy rudely. ‘‘He only 
married Cilly a few days ago.”’ 

“Cilly, you don’t mean... : 

‘Yes, her! She gave her blood for you twice, and then she 
fell down and re-opened the wound ; she’s still got her arm 
in a sling.” 

Ignaz looked before him and pondered. So Cilly had 


a 
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married Bill. She did not love the young fellow, of that he 
was certain. A suspicion rose in his mind and the blood 
rushed to his head. 

“‘Teddy, has Frau Ruth gone to bed yet ?” 

“No. They are all sitting in the music-room waiting for 
me.” 

“‘They sent you along to me, I suppose, to preach this 
long sermon ?”’ 

‘“‘No, no, I’d made up my mind to do that several days 
ago, only the Doc wouldn’t let me see you.” 

“And now ?” 

‘‘He’s having his meal, and has no idea that I am with 

ou.” 

“Send Frau Ruth along.” 

“She'll be ready to jump for joy.”’ 

Ruth appeared shortly after. She rushed up to Ignaz’s 
bed like a young girl, seized his hand and said with less than 
her usual calm : 

“Ignaz Frost, how happy we are to hear that you have 
begun to speak again !”’ 

“Can you forgive me, Frau Ruth ?” 

“‘There is nothing to forgive; do not speak about it.” 

Ignaz soon learnt why Cilly had married Bill. He lay silent 
for a while and then turned to Ruth. 

“Isn't it awful! Poor Bill!” 

‘“‘Never mind about him. He is happy, and hopes that his 
young wife will come to her senses and learn to love him. 
She pities him already, and pity is closely related to love.” 

‘But what am I to do? Tell me what you think.” 

“Do nothing at all; let the girl have the pleasure of seeing 
you. She is a dear little thing, and perhaps the evening will 
soon come on which she will no longer lock her cabin door.”’ 

“I owe her thanks; she gave her blood for me twice.” 

“Tt was our duty as your friends.” 

“You did it, too, Frau Ruth ?” 

Ruth did not need long to make up her mind; her love 
was great and capable of renunciation. Her friend was now 
strong enough to learn the whole truth. Even if he still loved 
the other woman, he must be told that she, too, had brought 
her offering and helped to save his life. 

“Yes, I, too; but Cilly and Frau Renate were the first to 
volunteer.” 

Ignaz sat up with a bound, and stared wildly at Ruth. 

Who? Who, did you say ?” 
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‘Frau Renate ; she and Cilly found you on the Schneeberg 
and when you had been brought to Buchberg, Dr. Kahl and 
a young doctor performed the transfusion.” 

The blood had left Ignaz’s face. Ruth was alarmed at his 
pallor, and took up the telephone. 

““Leave that alone. Whom do you want to call ?” 

“Dr. Kahl.” 

‘I don’t need the doctor. There is a bottle of wine in that 
cupboard ; please get it and a couple of glasses. You know 
I detest alcohol, but doctor’s ordersmust be obeyed. .. . 
That’s right, and now tell me about it.” 


As Ignaz lay in his chair on deck next morning, all his 
friends came to speak to him in turn. Joy and the warm 
rays of the southern sun were reflected in every face. The 
invalid now realized for the first time the greatness of true 
friendship. He determined never to think of the past, and 
only to live for the love and the friendship which surrounded 
him. His old will-power reawakened, and it needed all Dr. 
Kahl’s powers of persuasion to prevent him walking about 
on deck, and doing his usual exercises in the gymnasium. 

“Wait another day or two, and enjoy the sun and air, 
which will give you an appetite. Your whole nervous system 
needs reconstituting.” 

Ignaz called Cilly to his side. 

‘Sit down beside me, young woman, and accept, in addition 
to my congratulations on your marriage with Bill, my thanks 
for having twice given your blood for me.” 

‘“‘That’s not worth mentioning, Mr. Frost.’”’ She made 
great efforts to suppress her excitement. “‘It’s a great pleasure 
to us all to see you well again.”’ 

A curious feeling came over Ignaz. The blood of three 
women was pulsing in his veins, and little was left of his 
own. Would not this extraneous fluid exert a powerful 
influence on his whole nature ? The persons who had helped 
to keep him alive were healthy in body and mind. Perhaps 
they had cured him mentally as well as physically! He 
could have laughed and shouted aloud, if a childish shyness 
had not restrained him. That very night he had thought 
of telling Charley Hogan to send a long radio message to 
Renate to express his thanks, but the same feeling had 
prevented his doing so. 

It was clear to him that he had had to follow the apparently 
endless path of his suffering to the bitter end. He thought 
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of the occasion in Africa on which he had felt so strongly 
tempted to free himself from all his cares, and to live a life 
of happiness. And now good fortune had come to him by 
a circuitous path. Would it remain true to him, and not 
again be put to flight by gloomy thoughts? He looked at 
Ruth and Cilly. Their eyes spoke clearly. Love in its crystal 
purity radiated from the two women. He wished to remain 
united with them and with his other friends. He thought 
sorrowfully of Renate. He must thank her. Why had he 
never reflected, and realized that her cruel behaviour was 
excusable on the score of her youth? He had dug himself 
so deeply into his thoughts of revenge, that his conduct 
became more inhuman and reprehensible than that of his 
enemies. If only he could undo the wrong that he had com- 
mitted against Sam Smith, Aubusson and Blaustein ! 

“Ought we not to send a radio telegram to Miss Watkins ?” 
Ruth interrupted his cogitations. She feared lest he should 
relapse into his brooding. ‘‘She is in Vienna waiting for news 
of your condition.” 

Hilde Watkins! He had not given her another thought. 
What an ungrateful fellow he was! He was overwhelmed on 
every side with proofs of love and self-sacrifice, and yet, as 
though afflicted with blindness, he repaid them all with 
ingratitude. He had intended to win people’s favour with 
money, but Teddy’s remarks of the previous evening came 
back to his mind, and showed him that it had never been 
money which bound his friends to him. 

“Send a long message at once, to Miss Hilde Watkins, 
Hotel Imperial, Vienna. Dear Frau Ruth, will you draft a 
cordial letter of thanks to my kind loyal friend, and say 
sp I beg her forgiveness for all the trouble I have caused 

er: 

“Should not a similar message be sent to Frau Renate ?”’ 

Ignaz met Ruth’s look calmly. 

‘Excuse me for not having thought of that myself.” 

He wanted to tell a lie, and say that he still found it difficult 
to think clearly, but he was ashamed to do so. 

A happy company was assembled round the table under 
the awning of the Vagabond Cresus. The sky was full of 
stars and a mild breeze blew across the deck. A Greek three- 
master, with all sails set, glided past ghostlike on the port 
bow, while the twanging of a mandolin throbbed through 
the night air. 

High up in the crow’s nest sat Patrick Finnegan, who had 
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deserted from the Callosity in the old days with Ignaz, Teddy 
Burns, and Harry Dingwall. He was keeping a look-out not 
only for ships, for his glass was more often pointed upwards. 
Charley Hogan had told him to keep a look-out for aircraft, 
and to report to him at once if he saw one. The old seaman 
was humming a half-forgotten love song : 


“I’m wearing my heart away for you. 
It cries aloud my love be true, 
I dream of you by night, 
I long for you by day, 
I’m wearing my heart away for you.” 


‘“‘Damn it, what a milksop one becomes when one gets old. 
I believe I’m blubbering.”’ 

He passed his rough brown hand over his face. 

“Damn it, I'll give the youngster in the pantry a pound 
to pinch me a half-bottle of Black and White, even if Mr. 
Frost gives me the sack for it. It would be downright wicked- 
ness not to celebrate such a joyful day with a blind.”’ 

Harry Dingwall emptied at a draught the glass of cham- 
pagne which Ignaz handed him before he went to relieve 
Patrick. 

‘Good luck, Mr. Frost, and a happy life in the future !”’ 

Ignaz clinked his glass against that of the old sailor. 

‘“‘We will be friends for life, Harry !”’ 

“Damn it,’’ murmured Harry, as he crossed the deck, 
“that stuff tastes like sugared pins and crawling ants.” 

“You must let the old fellows off with two watches, Teddy ; 
let them do nothing except look-out duty in future.” 

Ignaz and Ruth leaned against the railing while the others 
were celebrating Ignaz’s recovery in the music-room. Dr. 
Kahl was at the piano singing Mimi’s song in ‘‘La Bohéme’’ 
with his fine tenor voice. His tone was soft, and his voice 
came caressingly to the ears of his admiring audience. 

Cilly, who was slightly tipsy, hummed the tune gently 
and swayed her slender body from side to side. She was 
bubbling over with happiness, and leaned across to Bill and 
whispered in his ear: 

“If you come up on deck afterwards, you will get a kiss.” 

The young husband blushed to the ears. It never occurre 
to him that when his wife kissed him, she was thinking with 
closed eyes of Ignaz. 

‘‘How large is my fortune, Frau Ruth ?”’ 

‘In the case of a Croesus, it’s not so easy to say to the 
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nearest schilling. It’ll amount to rather more than forty 
million pounds sterling.” 

‘Dear friend, during the next few days we must put our 
heads together, and work out a plan for distributing half the 
sum you have mentioned among philanthropic, scientific, 
and other generally useful institutions. But a way must be 
found of concealing the name of the donor. Nobody must 
know whence the money comes. And in case I should forget, 
I want to mention at once that a large fund is to be formed 
to help men discharged from the Foreign Legion. And then 
our home must be endowed with a considerable sum. I will 
make a new will, too. All our friends shall enjoy a peaceful, 
carefree evening to their lives.” 

Ruth listened with bowed head. 

“Did you see your relatives in Vienna, Frau Ruth ?” 

“Yes. My mother has grown old and fragile. She lives 
with her children in a large villa at Potzleinsdorf. My family 
and I have drifted apart, and we are strangers to one another. 
It is a consolation to me that I have been able, through your 
kindness, Mr. Frost, to make all of them wealthy people.” 

“But how can you say, through my kindness? I am 
indebted to you for the greater part of my property.” 

ar did not express agreement with this, and merely 
asked ; 

“‘What are you thinking of doing in the future ?”’ 

“T am not quite certain yet. There’s a scheme I’ve had 
in my head for a long time. I love the sea, and should like 
to engage a number of distinguished scientists and make 
some voyages of exploration with them. I shall try to buy 
a large area of country near Lah-hot-kong, and make it 
into a natural park for the preservation of wild animals.” 
He turned towards her. ‘‘You will stay with us, Frau Ruth, 
won't you ?” 

‘‘As long as your business affairs require it. There is a lot 
to do at the office at Lah-hot-kong.”’ 

‘You must have a lot of competent assistants. I don't 
want you to go on giving up all your time to business.” 

“Work is a necessity of life for me, Mr. Frost. You have 
made things very easy for me.’’ 

Charley Hogan hastened past, stopped a few paces further 
on, and came up to them. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Frost. Might I speak to you for a second, 
mother ?” he asked Ruth. 

She walked with him along the deck. 
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“Mother, we have not said anything to you, but I have 
sent a spoof message to the Countess off my own bat. She 
left Vienna yesterday and got a seaplane at Spalato after a 
lot of difficulty. Two hours ago I gave her our position. 
She may arrive any moment. I have agreed on an exchange 
of lamp signals with the pilot. Can you tow Mr. Frost along 
to the saloon, so that he doesn’t see her coming on board ?” 

“But this is madness! Haven’t you considered what the 
consequences may be ?”’ 

“Well, Cilly told Vira that he was always asking for the 
Countess. I’ve just fetched Dr. Kahl from the piano, and 
let him into the secret. He swore at me at first, but then 
admitted I had done right. He is with the Captain now, 
telling him about it, so that we may have an excuse when 
the yacht stops. Do take Mr. Frost down to Bully ; tell him 
you want to go and have a look at the horse.”’ 

“Let us go down to Bully. The loyal animal is always 
delighted to see you.”’ 

A loud whinny greeted Ignaz when he entered the roomy 
box in the hold. The sides were padded to preserve the 
noble beast from injury. When the sea was smooth, Bully 
was not tied up; his clean soft bed of straw gave him sufh- 
cient protection. 

“You dear old fellow !”’ 

Ignaz stroked Bully’s nose. The horse first laid his head 
on his master’s shoulder, and then snuffied at the pockets 
of his coat. He had not forgotten that they always used to 
contain sugar for him. 

“You sweet-tooth !”’ 

The Malay servant ran up to the pantry. 

The yacht was still under way. Ruth feared she could not 
keep Ignaz below much longer. Her fear became certainty. 

‘“Let’s go up on deck again, Frau Ruth.” 

‘“‘Can’t we go into the saloon ?” 

“Yes, of course. Hullo, what’s this ? Don’t you hear the 
noise of a propeller ?”’ 

He ran to the railing and looked round. A seaplane was 
visible in the air to the north-west of the Vagabond Cresus, 
and was signalling with lights at intervals. Suddenly the 
yacht’s engines stopped. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ said Ignaz to Bill, who came 
hurrying along. 

“Charley has received a message from the seaplane to say 
that it is forced to come down on account of engine trouble.’ 
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Ignaz watched the machine as it approached; it stood 
out clearly in the moonlight against the starry sky, like a 
great night-bird. 

It made further signals, which were answered from the yacht. 
Everyone was on deck watching the manceuvres of the sea- 
plane. It was now only a few hundred yards distant. A 
lighted torch was being waved in the air from the pilot’s 
seat. Suddenly a jet of flame shot up out of the machine. 
The pilot must by some mischance have touched some spilt 
oil or petrol with his light. Soon the great bird was a mass 
of flames. First one and then another person was seen to 
jump out; parachutes opened, and there was a loud report, 
after which a mass of burning fragments fell into the sea, 
where they were extinguished amidst a furious sound of 
hissing. 

The air resounded with cries of horror from the women 
on board the yacht. 

Without the slightest hesitation, Ignaz took off his coat 
and shoes. Dr. Kahl saw what he intended to do, and tried 
to hold him back. But Ignaz thrust him away, and before 
anyone could stop him, sprang on to the railing and dived 
into the sea. With a single leap, Bill followed him. 

“Stay on deck, you idiots !’’ roared Teddy from the bridge 
through the megaphone. 

The davits were swung out at once, and the motor-launch 
was let down, with Von Scharrenberg, Harry Dingwall, 
Patrick Finnegan, and two young sailors on board ; the anchor 
chain rattled out and found hold in eight fathoms. 

Ignaz cleft the waves with powerful strokes. Two lives 
were in danger. The white shaft of the searchlight followed 
him from the yacht, and showed him the way. 

One of the two people who had fallen had got entangled 
in the cords of the parachute. It was a woman. She was 
struggling in the water and trying to free herself, when a 
wave washed the semi-inflated parachute over her head. It 
looked as if she were lost. Ignaz was now approaching ; he 
had seen what had occurred, dived and caught hold of the 
drowning woman. Passing his still injured arm round the 
body he swam out from under the parachute. The sound 
of the motor-boat’s propeller grew louder, and Bill came 
splashing along. 

‘‘Here I am, Mr. Frost, hold fast, the boat is coming.” 

Patrick snatched his knife out of his pocket and cut the 
cords of the parachute. Ignaz would not let himself be pulled 
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into the boat until the unconscious body of the woman had 
been taken into safety. 

Meanwhile Bill had reached the pilot of the seaplane, and 
both men were soon pulled into the launch. 

Von Scharrenberg, who knew that the woman was Renate, 
wrapped his coat round Ignaz and kept him away from her. 

They were soon back on board the yacht. 

Ruth tried to lead Ignaz to the saloon, but he pushed her 
back and then recognized Renate by the light of the deck 
lamps. He stared at the unconscious form, then fell to his 
a and took her head in his hands. Dr. Kahl drew him 

ack. 

‘“‘Let me see to her. This is my job now.” 

“Doctor, is she dead ?” 

‘Not a bit of it; but now we must get her below.” 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SEVEN 


HE yacht skirted the coast of the Peloponnese, passed 
Cape Matapan, and headed towards Crete. The sun 
shot his burning rays at an early hour on to the mirror of 
the sea. 
Under the awning sat Ignaz Frost and Renate von Gatter- 
stein. He was holding her hand. 
‘“‘Have you forgiven me, Renate ?”’ 
“TI had nothing to forgive you.” 
There was a long silence. 
‘‘What is to happen now, Renate ?” 
“TI will stay with you, if “you do not send me away.’ 
“But you are not free.” 
“I shall soon be free, and even if he does not agree, I will 
stay.” 
‘‘Our happiness has been late in coming, Renate.” 
“Better late than never, Ignaz.” 


Harry Dingwall was waiting in the men’s quarters cutting 
out some large letters. A drawing lay before him. 
‘What are you doing ?’ 
"_chis is going to be the new name of our yacht.” 
“What is she going to be called ?’ 
“Happiness.” 


THE END 


